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HE HOUSEWIFE who is 
anxious to get the best results 
from her cooking, the most 
comfort for herself and the 
least expense for the one who 


pays the bills, uses a GAS RANGE and a 


GAS WATER HEATER 
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there is no waste. It is burned only when 

‘ heat is wanted. 

° There is no coal to lug up from the 
cellar and no coal dust and ashes to dirty 
the kitchen. 

* The heat is there, in the range, just 
when it is wanted. No dropping other 
work an hour or so before meal time to 

poke up the fire. 
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All of which is 


Why Gas Is so Universally Used 


in homes where comfort, convenience and economy are thought of. 
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Gas is the most economical fuel. because hs 
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JOHN SIMMONS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 





Pipe Fittings, Valves and Supplies for 
Steam, Gas, Water, and Oil Engineering 


104-110 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK 

















OUR LEADING BRANDS 
! IN BOTTLES ONLY 
Corsets RIENZI 
The World’s 
Standard. B E E R 
For All Figures 
From Very Slender ’ 
to Extra Stout Tam O Shan ter 
ALE 
| $2 to $10 
| All Dealers 
KOPS BROS. eNom 56 
Manufacturers SELF-REDUCINS Bartholomay Brewery Company 
NEW YORK wm Cs ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Drink 


Ola Style 
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You Reach All the Cities and Towns in North and South Central Ohio Over the 


SOUTHWESTERN SYSTEM 


“THE ELECTRIC ROUTE” 
FREQUENT SERVICE BETWEEN THE FOLLOWING POINTS: 


Rocky River Elyria Grafton Rockport Chippewa Lake LeRoy Mansfield 
White’s Villa Oberlin Birmingham Linndale Seville Lodi Crestline 
South Dover North Amherst Florence Puritas Springs Creston West Salem Galion 
North Olmsted Lorain Berlin Heights Berea Madisonburg Polk Bucyrus 
Ridgeville Wellington Norwalk Medina Wooster Ashland 


FAST TIME, LARGE, COMFORTABLE CARS. Every part of our System is Safeguarded by Latest Improved Appliances 
LIMITED FAST TRAINS 
Between OBERLIN, CLEVELAND, ELYRIA, WOOSTER, MANSFIELD, ASHLAND, CRESTLINE, GALION and BUCYRUS. 


MOST MODERN CARS WITH SEPARATE COMPARTMENTS, BAGGAGE—SMOKER—PARLOR SEATS 
Baggage will be handled in accordance with regular rules of Company. 























Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


H. A. METZ, President 














Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


SOLE LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20-22 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St., Montreal. 

317 North Clark St., Chicago, If. 28 Wellington St., Toronto. 

















Chemung Canal Trust Company 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus, $1,C000,000.00 
Total Resources Over $6,000,000.00 


WE PAY 3 PER CENT INTEREST 
ON CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT and SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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ms Trade Mark The Guarantee of Excellénee on Goods breernrcal i) 


The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


( HE GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
Of PANY, with its principal factories in 

nine cities and its sales offices in fifty 
cities in all parts of the country, gives employ- 
ment to many thousands of skilled workmen, 
expert engineers and salesmen. 


With few exceptions the Company’s prod- 
ucts comprise every kind of apparatus used in 
the generation, transmission, distribution and 
use of electrical energy. 


The products of its great factories are light- 
ening and brightening nearly all forms of 
human labor. The MAZDA LAMP is an example 
of the continuous endeavor to bring electric 
lighting within reach of every purse. ELECTRIC 
MOTORS are turning the wheels of progress 
in the great industries of the country. The 
Company's many household products, its elec- 
tric FLATIRONS, TOASTERS, STOVES, etc., are 
saving millions of weary footsteps and shorten- 
ing hours of labor in countless homes. 


It is these thousands of products, in use in 
all parts of the world, that have established the 
G-E Trade-Mark as the Guarantee of Excellence on 


Goods Electrical. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities—Agencies Everywhere 
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Strong 
Stable 
Safe 


First National Bank 


334 Lackawanna Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


“—y 


Capital, - -- $1,000,000 
Surplus, - - $1,500,000 
Resources over $14,000,000 


3 PER CENT PAID ON 
INTEREST-BEARING ACCOUNTS 


“Safe for Savings’’ 





Open every week day evening till 9 0’ clocKkum 





‘* Always Convenient’’ 


The Workingman’s 
Bank 2 


OPEN EVERY EVENING 
TILL 9 


$1.00 Have your bank account where you 
can cash your check cr deposit your 

Starts wages after working hours. 

an The man who now owns his house 


Account began with a bank account. 


The man with a trade who opens a 
shop for himself began with a bank 


account. 
3 per The man who becomes a foreman is 
generally the one who has a bank 
cent. 


account. 


interest The man who is respected is the one 
paid who has money in the bank. 


Blau Banking House 


218 Lackawanna Ave., SCRANTON, PA. 








a 
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OUR 
MANAGEMENT 


The management of the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company is vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of representa- 
tive citizens of highest standing who 
are in constant touch with business and 
financial conditions throughout the 
country. 

They are men of achievement who 
maintain the confidence of the com- 
munity. No financial institution can 
rest on a better foundation. 


Utica Trust 
@ Deposit Company 
Utica, N. Y. 


~ 





J 





Capital $500,000 


Craders Surplus $600,000 
National Undivided Profits $90,000 
Bankee 


Scranton, Pa. 
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q Resources over 
$5,000,000 



































stores valuables. 
Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 


London, Eng. Branch: 73 Cornhill, E. C. . 
checks to persons traveling abroad 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 
National City Bank 
National Park Bank 
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Che Dominion Bank I che Washington Loan and } 
Sir pee 5. sae, 5.9. F ee PRESIDENT " N 
Cc. 4. pogenT ; . : : pape MANAGER Crust Company ti 
l 
Head Office : TORONTO, CAN. | WASHINGTON, D.C 
Capital paid up - $5,400,000 CAPITAL - $1,000,000 
Reserve Fund and l SURPLUS - $1,000,000 | 
Undivided Profits f  7100,000 
_ Allows interest on deposits, the U 
The Dominion Bank has branches and same being subject to check. | 
agents at every banking point in Canada. Acts as executor, administrator, 
wes trustee, guardian, etc. 
Unexcelled facilities for promptly Buys, sells, rents, repairs and 
handling banking business of insures real estate. 
every description. Rents safe deposit boxes and ! 


JOHN JOY EDSON - President 





: 





County. Savings 
Bank 


Court House Square 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Merchants and Mechanics 
Bank 








SCRANTON, PA. 


A. J. CASEY : : President 
THOMAS E. JONES : V.-Pres. 
C. W. GUNSTER : Cashier 







LOUIS A. WATRES - - _ Pres. 
EVERETT WARREN - 1st V.-Pres. 
ARTHUR H. CHRISTY - 2d V.-Pres. 











aa) WALLACE M. RUTH - Cashier 
+ e 
Capital . - " $250,000.00 Directors: 
Everett Warren Joseph O’Brien 
Michael Bosak E. M. Rine 
Surplus and Un- 700,000.00 A. F. Law Frederick J. Platt 
divided Profits over Worthington Scranton L. A. Watres 
E. P. Kingsbury A. H. Christy 
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Designing and Sales Office General Offices and Factories 
1170 Broadway Spring and Louisa Streets 
New York Elizabeth, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1906 . 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of Greenhouses 
and other Horticultural Buildings 


— 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, STEAM AND HOT 
WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 











ASK YOUR CLOTHIER TO SHOW YOU The Imperial Varnish 
Kazoo Trousers and Color Co.,Ltd. 


It makes no difference what 


Union Made your trade is; if in con- 
HIGHEST GRADE nection with it paints 
—_—_—=>=>>>=EE== and varnishes are used, 





All Prices and Styles. WE CAN SUPPLY THEM 


Made in our own fac- 
tory at Kalamazoo, by 





Quality and Prices Right 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


8to 24 Morse Street, Toronto 
Kalamazoo Pants Co. nrtnengvaed 
MICHIGAN 365 Water Street 
WINNIPEG BRANCH: 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 108 Princess Street 

















IF YOU REALLY WANT 


Good Printing ; 


SOMETHING THAT WILL APPEAL TO 
THE TASTES OF THE CRITICS, CALL AT 








HAMBLY BROTHERS, Printers 


Telephone 
Main 584 21-27 LOMBARD STREET, @ TORONTO 
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The Vilter 
Manufacturing 
Company 


BUILDERS OF: 
Corliss Engines 


Ice Making and 
Refrigerating 
Machinery 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices in All Parts of the 
United States. 


Old Established 
Sam Thompson 
Pure Rye 


BUY IT 
Bottled in Bond 


Best Pennsylvania 
Whiskey 


THOMPSON DISTILLING CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Something You Need 


You need the protection of a Bank Account, 
and now is the best time to start one, if you 
have not already done so. 

You are cordially invited to call and open an 
account with us or send your deposit by mail. 

Deposits made the first three business days 
of any month draw interest from the first 
day of that month. 





FOUR PER CENT. PAID ON AMOUNTS UP TO $1,000 
ACCOUNTS MAY BE OPENED WITH $1.00 OR MORE 





Security Savings Bank 


742 BROAD STREET 
Opposite Postoffice, - NEWARK, N. J. 


MANAGERS: 
John A, Gifford, Pres. Wallace M. Scudder 
Oscar B. Mockridge, V-Pres. Peter Hauck 
Benjamin Atha John C, Eisele 
John Franklin Fort Felix Fuld 
Joseph W. Plume M. McLaughlin 
H. C. H. Herold, M. D. Chas. L. Farrell 


W. W. Rutter, Cashier 








THE 


Second National Bank 


OF ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Designated Depository of the United States 


Capital, - - - $400,000 
Surplus and Profits $500,000 











THREE PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
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SENT FREE 


“SAW POINTS” 


Our new booklet No. 15 
telling how to file, set one 
sharpen saws. 

No mechanic should be 
without it. : 3 
Apostalorletter will bringit. 





+ 


CHAS. MORRILL 


Dept. X. 277 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHY NOT USE UNION 
MADE PRINTING? 


It’s better than any other kind, and 
generally the BEST. 











It’s Only Known 
By This Labelja=- 


(TRADES UMONCOUNCIL 1 
E CAN furnish this label, 
also paper bearing the water- 
marked label of the International 
Association of Papermakers. 








SEND US YOUR NEXT ORDER 
AND GET BOTH 
LABELS 


The Law Reporter Printing Company 
Printers, Engravers and Legal Blank Makers 
518-520 Fifth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 














HENRY LIKLY & CO. 





Bag Makers 
Trunk Makers 
Suit Case Makers 


D4 


Our Watchwords: 
QUALITY STYLE CONVENIENCE 


4 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
NEW YORK 





ROCHESTER 








LUZERNE KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


FLAT GOODS 














Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Ribbed 
Underwear in Two-Piece Garments 
and Men’s and Women’s 


RIBBED 
UNION SUITS 
ALSO THE . 
Cooper Patented Closed-Crotch 
Union Suits 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 




















, 
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Benjamin Vapor-Proof Hand Portable 


HE BENJAMIN VAPOR-PROOF HAND PORTABLE 

is designed for use in garages, dyeing and clean- 

ing works and places where gases or inflammable ma- 

terials are found. It consists of a strong wooden 

handle, medium screw base porcelain receptacle with 

_lamp grip for tubular lemps mounted in cavity, a 

vapor-proof globe with lamp-centering spring, and 

wire guard with hinged hook. It is 13% inches long 
and measures 2% inches in diameter. 


We Specialize in Electric Lighting Goods Copy of our Catalog B-20 will be sent upon request 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














°° 
BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS OF 


MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 


2OF NG} 











DUFFY’S PURE MALT ay 
WHISKEY “o 
For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. FLOWER CITY BREWING*CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. ROCHESTER - - NEW YORK 




















GOOD WISHES FROM 


KAUFMANN’S 


“THE BIG STORE” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
wt st 
Railway Buildings 
~ 2 
Manufacturing Plants 
a st 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 


wt wt 
Reinforced Concrete 

wt wt 
Dredging 

we a 


Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 


+ 
++ 

















C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 
and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
134 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 











LEAS 


WALK-OVER SHO 


for Men and Women 


ae Goal 





Watk:-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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When in Columbus, Ohio, let the 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


HOTEL STAR 


Rooms 75c and $1; with bath $1.50. 
Homelike, comfortable, convenient. 


“Just two blocks from 


be your home. “Wignppis 


Dining room remodeled. Sanitary. 








Organized 1865 


Cayuga County Savings Bank 


Corner of Genesee and State Sts. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


w 


3 1s2 per cent interest paid 
on money deposited 


Mortgage Loans Made 
Assets $4,011,819.93 








Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Ttictt com years ago the New Orleans Gas 


Light Company paved a portion of their 

courtyard with creosoted wood blocks. The 
courtyard was used as a driveway and has had 
steady wear. 

It has never been repaired on account of wear 
and is a perfect pavement today. How much 
longer it will last without repairs no one can pre- 
dict until some wood block pavement somewhere 
actually wears out. 








t That Lasted 
> Years 


Wood Blocks laid with the grain vertical can not split 
or be crushed. The only effect of traffic upon them is 
the hammering down and matting of the end fibres of 
the wood. This process makes the surface so hard that, 
after the first year, no wear is discernible. The pave- 
ment practically makes itself traffic-proof. 

Wood Block pavement is to be recommended for 
streets where quietness is desirable, as, for instance, in 
Office-building districts, on residential streets and 
around hospitals, schools, courts, etc. 

Wood Block pavement is to be recommended for 
bridges, because it is the only durable light-weight 
pavement. Also for shop floors, track paving, court- 
yards, private driveways, etc. 


Booklet with Further Information on Request 


U. S. WOOD PoE Ven CO. 


165 BROADWAY > = 


NEW YORK 
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Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a beng ! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 

y Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs, 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
6.1 Ghen:ngo S:., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
jive tn» Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canaé* 
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& | United Mine Workers of America + | 





Successful Wage-Scales Negotiated in Every Mining District— 
One Hundred Thousand Members Added. 


ITHIN the past few years many 
W things have transpired that concern 

Labor. It is apparent to every 
intelligent observer that organized labor is 
forging to the front; it is achieving greater 
things for its membership with each suc- 
ceeding year, and its power and influence for 
yood are more fully recognized than ever 
before. 

From every rostrum where the friends of 
organized labor will assemble on Labor Day, 
«a story will be told which will be replete with 
the progress and success of the organized 
workers of our country. Men will be in- 
spired by the lessons of Labor’s achieve- 
ments that are brought to light, and it should 
be gratifying to every liberty-loving citizen 
of our country to note the progress it is 
making towards the goal of human success. 

No doubt the success of the organized 
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labor movement of our country within the 
year has been general and not confined to 
any particular organization, but I can speak 
authoritatively of the miners, and I am 
glad to report that never in the history of 
our great union has there been such a 
splendid spirit manifest among our people 
as that which exists today. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that 
in the spring of 1912 successful wage-scales 
were negotiated in every mining district, 
bituminous and anthracite, carrying with 
them an increase in wages and improved 
conditions of employment. In addition to 
this, the interstate joint movement was 
rehabilitated and reorganized along new lines. 
This comprises Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and at the conferences 
of the interstate movement agreements are 
reached which form the bases for wage-scales 
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throughout the bituminous fields of the 
country. This movement was dissolved 
in 1906, and all efforts to rehabilitate it had 
proved unavailing. 

What is regarded as a signal victory for 
the miners’ organization is the settlement 
in the anthracite coal regions, where for 
more than ten years the organization had 
dwindled to an insignificant power and no 
readjustment of wages and conditions of 
employment had been secured since the 
great strike of 1902. The recent settlement 
negotiated with the operators of the anthra- 
cite coal fields carried with it a ten per 
cent increase in wages; recognition of the or- 
ganization; recognition of mine committees; 
and the rates paid at each colliery to the 
various classes of labor to be _ revised, 
brought down to date, and published. 

For a time the agreement was strongly 
opposed by the miners, who failed to under- 
stand the provisions of the contract, and 
who, in many instances, were influenced 
largely by individuals who desired to see 
the administration fail for political reasons. 
However, the great rank and file took a 
sensible view of the situation, and when the 
facts were presented, by an almost unani- 
mous vote approved our course, and the 
phenomenal growth of the mine workers’ 
organization in the anthracite region is 
unparalleled in the history of the labor 
movement. The late settlement enabled 
the anthracite mine workers to build up a 
strong, militant organization, and to com- 
mand a power and influence never before 
equalled. The organization and the mem- 
bership there are now prosperous as a result 
of the agreement mentioned. 

Our organization is now at peace in the 
strongly organized districts and is waging 
an educational campaign of organization of 
far-reaching consequence in all the non- 
union fields of the country. 

What may be regarded as the greatest 
contest in which the miners have engaged 
in recent years, is the struggle of the West 
Virginia miners. West Virginia has long 
been considered impregnable so far as estab- 
lishing our union is concerned. However, 
since April, 1912, a remarkable change has 
taken place in this rich coal producing State 
that now ranks second in coal production 
in the United States. The miners in the 


Paint and Cabin Creek Districts of West 
Virginia engaged in a struggle for the right 


to belong to a labor organization; to secure 
improved conditions of employment; to 
employ check weighmen in accordance with 
the State law; to see that their coal is 
properly weighed; to spend their small 
earnings when and wherever they pleased, 
instead of being compelled to spend them 
in truck stores, owned and controlled by 
the coal companies. In short, the aim 
was to re-establish in West Virginia the 
principles of constitutional Government, 
free speech and human liberty. The issues 
that were involved in the beginning of this 
controversy were largely lost sight of as the 
strike wore on through weary months, and 
were, in a measure, subordinated to the great 
issues which involve human values. 

We beheld Wm. E. Glasscock, governor 
of the State, using all the military forces at 
his command to aid and abet the coal com- 
panies in suppressing the miners and their 
desire for organization. Baldwin-Feltz 
Guards, those despicable characters who 
never hesitate to perform the task assigned 
them (even though it be murder), were em- 
ployed by the hundreds to aid in crushing 
the ideals of the miners, and every punish- 
ment that could be inflicted upon a helpless 
and defenseless people was imposed, but all 
to no avail—the miners struggled on. 

Martial law was declared and a military 
commission appointed by the Governor, 
and while the civil courts were open to every 
one else, the miner or his sympathizing 
friend was taken before this military com- 
mission on every charge that could be 
trumped up by the coal companies or their 
guard system, tried and sentenced to the 
penitentiary, without a trial by jury. The 
writ of habeas corpus was denied the miners 
and every conceivable form of oppression 
known to the peculiar cunning of these coal 
barons was employed in the hope of breaking 
down the solidarity of the miners’ cause. 
Guards and spotters were in evidence every- 
where serving these giant interests and be- 
traying labor for a paltry consideration. 
The columns of subsidized publications were 
used to prejudice the public mind against 
the miners, but they failed in their purpose, 
for the organization put forth every effort to 
protect the miners of West Virginia, and 
with the aid of the organized labor move- 
ment of our country succeeded in interest- 
ing the United States Senate. Despite the 
powerful interests of West Virginia and else- 
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where, the Senate, by an overwhelming vote, 
idopted Senator Kern’s resolution pro- 
riding for an investigation into the awful 
onditions prevailing in the West Virginia 
oal fields. 

This can be safely regarded as a most 
mportant achievement that will be filled 
vith good results to the labor movement 
verywhere. I have every confidence that 
vhen the work of this committee is com- 
jleted it will mean much to all liberty- 
oving people. 

The miners’ organization is gradually but 
urely establishing itself in this rich coal 
producing State. In order that the readers 
f the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST might 
inderstand the growth of our organization 
n West Virginia and elsewhere, I state that 
within the last year we have added two new 
listricts to the organization: one in West 
Jirginia, known as District No. 29, in the 
New River Field, where we secured a settle- 
ment recently giving improved conditions 
of employment, the right of the 20,000 men 
to organize, shorter workday, and check 
weighmen. The other district is No. 28, 
Vancouver Island. 

The strike in Colorado that was inaugu- 
rated in April, 1910, is still in effect, the 
ininers standing just as solidly now as when 
the strike commenced. Ere long, no doubt, 
the entire State of Colorado, as well as New 
Mexico, will be engaged in this contest, for 
the union will eventually be established in 
these districts. 

West Virginia employs upwards of 80,000 
inen in the mining industry. For years the 
coal barons succeeded in preventing the 
establishment of our union, and had become 
so firmly intrenched and dominated the 
political affairs of the State to such an extent 
that they were recognized as the “‘invisible 
government,’ and they had fully made up 
their minds that the union would never be 
tolerated. 

We recognize West Virginia, so far as the 
miners’ union is concerned, as the keystone 
in the arch of non-unionism, and we propose 
so far as it lies within our power to continue 
the struggle by centering the full power of 
our international organization on the cam- 
paign there until justice and fair dealing are 
established and the constitutional rights 
guaranteed our people restored. The inter- 
national organization is in a position to carry 
on this campaign indefinitely, being free 
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from strike and strife in the great organized 
districts of the country. 

The growth of our union has been phe- 
nomena! within the last year, its membership 
having been increased by more than 100,000 
new members. Our membership is now 
more than 400,000. In the nine months 


-from August, 1912, to May, 1913, the aver- 


age paid-up membership, exclusive of ex- 
onerations, was 369,334. The average num- 
ber of members exonerated monthly for the 
period mentioned above was 14,245, making 
an average membership, including the ex- 
onerated members, of 383,579. In the month 
of February, of the present year, our paid-up 
membership reached the high-water mark 
of 399,809%. For that same month, there 
were exonerated from the payment of dues 
in accordance with our laws, 13,149% mem- 
bers, making a grand total of 412,959 
members. 

Our serious strikes are in West Virginia, 
Northern Colorado, and on Vancouver 
Island. We are hopeful, however, that be- 
fore our convention convenes in January, 
1914, that they will all be adjusted. We 
look forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to this meeting, which will be the first 
biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers. We anticipate that it will be the 
largest as well as one of the most important 
conventions in the organization’s history. 
A splendid sentiment prevails among the 
rank and file; a fine spirit of co-operation is 
permeating our movement everywhere, 
which augurs well for the future success of 
the mine workers. 

Wage-scales will expire in the bituminous 
fields on April 1, 1914; hence the importance 
of this convention can not be overlooked, 
for the happiness of thousands depends 
upon the good counsel and sound judgment 
of the representatives who will attend this 
wage conference. With these matters 
amicably adjusted, extensive work will be 
carried on in the non-union fields of Mary- 
land; Irwin and Connellsville region of 
Pennsylvania; the districts south of the 
Ohio River, Southern Colorado and else- 
where. 

Despite the attempts of our common 
enemy to destroy the power and influence 
of our movement, and they have resorted 
to everything they could conceive of in the 
way of injunctions, martial law and indict- 
ments against the officials of the United 
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Mine Workers, alleging that we have 
violated the Sherman Antitrust law, the 
principles of our union will triumph, and the 
cause for which the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the mining regions have suffered so 


much will succeed. We shall emerge from 
these trying conditions stronger, better, and 
greater than ever before. 
Joun P. Wuite, President. 
ALBIA; Iowa. 





+ Order of Railroad Telegraphers + | 





Organization Adapted to Trade Peculiarities— 
Mutual Benefit Department. 


T IS a fact not generally known that the 
} railroad telegraphers’ organization is 

different in its makeup from any other 
labor organization in the world. A large 
majority of its membership is composed of 
operators working in places where only one 
telegrapher is employed in a town and that 
one is usually the station agent and general 
factotum for the railroad. The stations are 
so far apart as a rule that it is impossible 
for any great number of them to meet to- 
gether at any one time or place without seri- 
ously interfering with the business of the 
railroad, consequently they have to get 
along without meetings and transact most 
of their business by correspondence. They 
have the advantage of being able to com- 
municate with one another by wire to a cer- 
tain extent, but that process is not conducive 
to enthusiasm, and a certain amount of en- 
thusiasm plays an effective part in organiza- 
tion work. However, what was hitherto 
thought to be an impossibility in the way of 
organization has by careful and persistent 
work been brought about and the railroad 
telegraphers can now boast of an effective 
labor organization. 

When the organization was first instituted 
it admitted to membership only those who 
were employed as telegraphers, but later on 
in accordance with the development of the 
railroad business and the general processes 
of evolution it widened its scope and ad- 
mitted telephone operators, staffmen, station 
agents, levermen, interlockers, train dis- 
patchers, line repairers, and train directors. 

In most instances they are organized into 
what is called system divisions; that is to 
say, that all the telegraphers on one system 
of railroad are members of the same local or 
system division. Take the Southern Pacific 


Railroad as an exatnple. From Portland, 
Oregon, south to San Francisco, from Ogden, 
Utah, west to San Francisco, and from San 
Francisco south to Galveston, Texas, and 
New Orleans, the telegraphers all belong 
to the one local. A chairman is elected for 
each superintendent’s district who takes up 
local matters with the division superintend- 
ent and there is usually plenty for him to do. 
The chairman is by virtue of his office a 
member of the general committee, which 
body handles cases of a general nature as 
well as stubborn local cases that may come 
to it on appeal. The general committee 
elects a general chairman and a general sec- 
retary and treasurer, the former usually 
receiving a salary from the division, as well 
as traveling expenses, and it is his duty to 
adjust difficulties and keep his organization 
up to a constantly effective standard. He 
usually dies young. 

The order held its Ninth Biennial and 
Nineteenth Regular Session of the Grand 
Division—in ordinary parlance, its conven- 
tion—at Baltimore, Md., May 12 to 21, 
with over seven hundred delegates and visi- 
tors in attendance. The president’s report 
to that body indicated one hundred and one 
revised schedules and wage-scales accom- 
plished during the last two years, and new 
schedules and wage-scales established on 
eighteen other railroads. Each and every 
one of these negotiations included an in- 
crease in wages and improved working con- 
ditions and there was a total absence of 
strikes during the two-year period. This 
probably accounts for all the old officers be- 
ing re-elected at the Baltimore convention. 

The grievances that the organization is 
struggling with at the present time, besides 
increasing the wages, are such as doing away 
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with the care of stationary engines and 
\vater tanks, lighting and caring for switch, 
semaphore, and signal lamps, transporting 
mail matter between depot and post-office, 
( oing away with the payment of commission 
for the handling of express and establishing 
@ proper wage basis for the work, and last, 
|.ut not least, the establishment of the eight- 
hour day. It has accomplished much during 
te twenty-seven years of its existence, but 
there is still a great deal left to be done. 

A feature of the organization of which its 
‘ flicers are justly proud is its Mutual Benefit 
epartment. This is an organized ‘‘hat- 
passing” arrangement for the beneficiaries 
cf deceased members, sometimes called in- 
surance. Certificates in this department are 
issued in three series calling for $300, $500, 
end $1,000, respectively, costing $2.40, 
$3.60, and $7.20 per year. This department 
\vas started in 1898. Up to April 30, 1913, 
i. disbursed for death claims $887,881.47, 
and still had a surplus on hand amounting 


to $378,592.32. This range of figures indi- 
cates what can be done in the insurance 
field and is worthy of some study. 

The steady growth of the surplus is ac- 
counted for by so many young, healthy, 
and desirable men entering the service and 
leaving it early in life for more profitable 
fields. The “lock and chain’’ man, the one 
that dances in and out of his organization, 
also helps to swell the surplus and this makes 
it easier for the old steadfast, who habitually 
cracks down his dues with the regularity of 
clockwork. 

The railroad telegrapher represents organ- 
ized labor at the very outposts of civiliza- 
tion and many locals in internationals, 
federal labor unions, and even State federa- 
tions, now in existence, are due to his per- 
sistent efforts for the cause of organized labor 
outside of his own particular craft. 


H. B. PErRHAM, President. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Principles That Never Fail 
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HE experiences of the past year more 
T than ever have given proof of the 
substantial and solid character of the 
foundation upon which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is organized. Since the day 
of its birth, it has encountered many other 
movements which were launched by those 
who claimed that the trade union movement 
and the policies of the American Federation 
of Labor were insufficient or obsolete. We 
have seen such movements come and go; we 
have seen their prophets gain temporary 
popularity and then pass into oblivion. We 
have passed through severe panics with the 
hardships they entail on the workmen and 
their trade unions, we have encountered the 
yolden years of prosperity, but whether op- 
posed from within or without, whether fac- 
ing industrial crisis or passing through boom 
periods, not only has the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continued in existence but it 
has shown a steady advance; not the rapid 
growth of the mushroom, which withers 
before the sun, but rather the substantial 
and enduring growth of the oak tree which 
weathers all storms. 


The principles of our trade union move- 
ment today are accepted and applied by 
more workmen than ever before. Our move- 
ment now receives the endorsement of citi- 
zens and publicists who a few vears ago were 
opposed to its progress. 

‘Today it enters into contractual relations 
which regulate the wage rate and other 
terms of employment, with many of the 
largest corporations in the land, its standing 
in legislative bodies is stronger than ever 
before. It has proved its right to existence 
and the necessity of its existence by the 
remarkable progress it has made in shorten- 
ing the hours of labor, improving the condi- 
tions of employment and enabling the work- 
men to improve their positions in life. No 
movement among the people in this or any 
other country can compare with it in its in- 
fluence in elevating the toilers’ standard of 
living 

JoserH F. VALENTINE, 
Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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| United Association J ourneymen Plumbers, Gas-. 
| fitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ Helpers 


! 





Most Wonderful Progress in Its History—Facts that Prove It. 


our statistics since our last convention, 

covering the period from July 1, 1910, 
to June 30, 1913. We desire to report 
that, like the American Federation of Labor, 
we have made the most wonderful progress 
in our history both as to growth of organi- 
zation and extension of our United Associa- 
tion in cities and towns where we never had 
local unions previously, as well as a decided 
increase in wages, shortening of hours, and a 
marked improvement and advancement of 
many other measures for the protection 
of our trade and organization by State and 
municipal laws. 

We organized since the last convention 
190 local unions, 34 of which lapsed, making 
a net gain of 156 local unions. All our local 
unions are enjoying the eight-hour day, 
which is universal, with the exception of very 
few of those recently organized, and who 
are now negotiating for the short workday. 
We have 502 local unions enjoying the half- 
holiday on Saturday with 115 working 
the full day on Saturday, and in the ma- 
jority of cases this is a day of seven hours. 
The two years previous to our last conven- 
tion at St. Paul, which was held September, 
1910, we only had 210 local unions working 
the half-day Saturday, so you will note the 
decided progress in the shortening of hours 
of labor. 

Three hundred and nineteen of our local 
unions are earning between $4 and $5 per 
day; 206 between $5 and $6; 39 are receiv- 
ing $6 per day; 50 are receiving between 
$3 and $3.50, two local unions are re- 
ceiving $7 per day, and one local union is 
receiving $8. Our average wage through- 
out the United States and Canada is $5 per 
day. 


TT SHOW our progress, I am quoting 


We had 202 strikes and lockouts; 171 
were adjusted according to the demands of 
our local unions, which placed them in the 
complete victory column; 6 were lost; 
6 were compromised; and 19 are pending. 
This of course does not include the great 
number that were settled by a strike of 
only a day or two. I am very pleased to 
note that every one of our locals made a 
decided increase in wages, shortening of 
hours of labor, as well as great improve- 
ments in other ways. There were 4,412 men 
involved in the above number of strikes. 
The cost of maintaining these strikes 
and lockouts amounted to $146,671. We 
paid out in sick benefits, $129,897. We 
paid out in death benefits $40,000, which 
indicates that 400 of our members died. 
The grand total of expenditures is $316,568. 

Last, but not least, we have settled our 
jurisdictional grievances with the Interna- 
tional Association of Steamfitters, and we 
now have one great union of the pipe trades 
under the banner of the United Association. 
All the local unions of the I. A. have affili- 
ated themselves with the United Associa- 
tion with the exception of a few. We are 
now negotiating with these and they will 
soon be members of our body. This, I 
believe, is the greatest advancement of all, 
because of the concentration of our energies 
for the betterment of ourselves and the 
great labor movement, and also the elimina- 
tion of wasteful strife in fighting each other. 
Our success in this regard has been mainly 
due to the aid given us by the American 
Federation of Labor in its very sensible 
policy of having all kindred trades in one 
organization. 

Tuos. E. Burke, Secretary- Treasurer. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


and Joiners of America 





Progressive Scale Agreements Insure Continued Progress— 
Membership Increased Twenty-one Thousand. 


T IS a source of pardonable pride to us to 
report that our organization has en- 
joyed an almost phenomenal growth 

in the past year. Viewed from any and every 

ingle, we can truthfully say it has flourished 
and prospered until at the present time we 
boast of a membership well over the 200,000 
mark—to be exact, in April, 1912, we had 
186,382 members in good standing, and in 
April, 1913, our membership numbered 
207,382, an increase of 21,Q00. 

To take up our achievements individually 
would require a considerably larger space 
than can well be allotted us for that pur- 
pose. We will therefore deal briefly with a 
few of them. 

We have always contended that this conti- 
nent—as big as it is—is not big enough 
or large enough for two organizations of the 
same craft. With that idea in mind we have 
bent our efforts during the past year more 
than ever to unite the men of the wood- 
working industry in one organization. The 
Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Union is now 
part of the United Brotherhood; we have 
made arrangements to care for the men em- 
ployed in the box-making industry, also for 
those employed in the shipbuilding industry, 
and no doubt before another year passes 
some plan will have been devised whereby 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters will 
unite their forces with ours. We look for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipation to the 
day when it can be truly said that all the men 
of the wood-working craft on this continent 
hold allegiance to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

The early spring months of the year 1913 
witnessed the inauguration of some 200 trade 
movements for better conditions, and it 
gives us pleasure to report that of this num- 
ber practically all have been successful. 
True, we have a few strikes and lockouts 


under way at the present time, but with one 
or two possible exceptions they are not of a 
serious nature and we have every reason to 
believe in thé near future they will be satis- 
factorily settled. A potent factor in the 
speedy settlement of trade movements this 
past season has been the growing tendency 
on the part of our local organizations to 
arbitrate their differences with their em- 
ployers. There has been evinced on every 
hand a willingness, both on the part of the 
employers and our men, to meet with one 
another, to discuss the conditions asked for, 
and to make a fair and honorable effort 
to reach a settlement agreeable to all parties 
concerned. In some cases, the men have 
conceded minor points as regards wages in 
order to obtain a reduction in hours; in 
others—the original demands may - have 
called for an increase of 10 cents per hour— 
our local unions have settled for a five-cent 
increase, with a promise of an additional 
increase the next year. 

Another feature which stands out promi- 
nently in this connection, and which we 
consider a very commendable one, is the 
signing of two and three year agreements 
with the employers, such agreements pro- 
viding for what might be called a progressive 
scale. In one of our large eastern cities the 
district council entered into an agreement 
which calls for a minimum wage of 55 cents 
per hour on and after September 1, 1913; 
57 % cents per hour on and after January 1, 
1914, and this to run until June 1, 1916, after 
which date the minimum rate is to be 60 
cents per hour. This arrangement practi- 
cally precludes all possibility of any labor 
trouble in that particular city in the car- 
penter trade for the next three years as far 
as hours and wages are concerned. Many 
such agreements have been entered into 
during the past spring, and our national 
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organization is heartily supporting and en- 
couraging this policy. The tendency to 
rush headlong into strikes without any 
consideration as to the final results is rapidly 
disappearing, and while there will always 
be the radical element to contend with, the 
cooler heads and more conservative minds 
are taking the lead and are gradually but 
surely accomplishing the ends for which 
we are striving. 

With all our progress, we have had our 
trials and troubles, chief of which are the 
injunction suits now pending. In this mat- 
ter, however, we have held our own. With 
increased activity on the part of our general 
membership to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation favorable to our cause, we hope to re- 
ceive greater consideration and fairer treat- 
ment at the hands of our courts in the future 
than we have in the past. 
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The efforts being put forth for the educa- 
tion of our younger members is another 
feature which should not be overlooked. 
Many of our local unions and district coun- 
cils have established night schools, presided 
over by skilled and competent men, and in 
these schools the young carpenter can ad- 
vance in the theory of the trade, at the same 
time getting the practice in his daily em- 
ployment. 

With our accomplishments during the past 
year, we are more than satisfied, and we look 
forward to still better results in the years to 
come. Our reported increase of 21,000 mem- 
bers this year is indeed gratifying, but we 
hope the end of the fiscal year in 1914 will 
witness an even more substantial gain. 


FRANK DurrFy, General Secretary. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





| & United Garment Workers of America ~& | 





Improved Conditions for the Workers in the Men’s Clothing Industry. 


EYOND question thus far the year 

1913 has been the most prolific of 

good to our international union and 
its members of any year since its organ- 
ization in 1891. The many trade move- 
ments for improvement in which the United 
Garment Workers has engaged have been 
uniformly successful, and are of such a far- 
reaching character that no one, not even 
those closely associated with these move- 
ments, can predict with safety what the 
ultimate results will be, yet all are agreed 
that the men’s clothing industry has been 
placed on a basis, so far as hours and wages 
are concerned, which is far better than has 
existed heretofore. 

Without doubt the foundation of these 
conditions was laid by the inauguration 
and successful termination of the great 
strike of men’s clothing workers in New 
York City and vicinity, which involved ap- 
proximately 1 10,000 people and affected about 
4,000 shops of all kinds, and which lasted 
from January 1 to February 28. To my 
mind there has never been a more desperate 
conflict waged on any industrial battlefield 





in the history of the labor movement in 
America. 

While it is true that the international 
union had maintained several organizers 
in the field for more than a year and had 
been fairly successful in getting the workers 
into the union, yet it is equally true that 
the general cessation of work in response to 
our strike order of December 30 was not 
anticipated. A few months previous to the 
strike order, the membership in New York 
was less than 10,000, but when the order to 
cease work was given more than 110,000 
people responded to the call, completely 
tying up the greatest clothing market of the 
world in all branches. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the 
handling of so vast an army of people was in 
itself a problem. Most of the strikers never 
belonged to an organization before and knew 
nothing of the labor movement, the ma- 
jority even failing to appreciate the value 
of affiliating themselves with their union, 
either during the strike or after its success; 
ful termination. Race prejudices had been 
used by employers in the past to prevent 
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organization, but, although there were fifteen 
different nationalities involved in the strug- 
gle, when the crucial test came the one 
thought which seemed to prevail was soli- 
darity. They came out en masse, and during 
the entire struggle there were practically 
no deserters, this spirit eventually leading to 
victory. 

Thousands of these workers had been 
forced to labor from fifty-six to more than 
ninety hours per week, under several sys- 
tems, many of which were detrimental to 
their welfare, economically and physically. 
Yet, after nine weeks, they forced the manu- 
facturers in eight associations to agree to 
terms, which for the larger associations were 
as follows: 

1. The workers are to return to work immediately. 

2. The question of hours to be submitted to a 
commission consisting of Robert F. Cutting, Marcus 
M. Marks, and Dr. J. L. Magnus—their recommen- 
dations to be accepted by both sides as final and 
binding. 

3. The findings snall be on the basis of establish- 
ing a standard of working hours per week that will 
maintain the industry in New York on a competitive 
basis with other markets for the present and for 
the future. 

4. Upon the resumption of work there shall bea 
general increase in wages to week workers in tailor 
shops of $1 per week over wages paid prior to strike, 
and to piece workers the rate shall be advanced in 
the same proportion. 

5. No reduction in price during dull season. The 
maintenance of sanitary conditions. 

6. The abolition of sub-contracting in contrac- 
tors’ and inside shops. 
ts 7. The hours and conditions in contract shops to 
be identical with those of inside shops. 

8. The wages of cutters to be as agreed upon be- 
tween the firms and their employes. 

9. There shall be no discrimination in the re- 
employment of the workers. 

This agreement was further supplemented 
by a report of the commission on March 
10, in which it was recommended that the 
hours of labor of tailors in the clothing in- 
dustry of New York City should not exceed 
fifty-three at the present time, nor fifty- 
two hours beginning January 1, 1914. Hours 
of cutters not to exceed fifty at the present 
time and to be forty-eight hours a week be- 
ginning January 1, 1914. 

The foregoing were the conditions granted 
by the larger firms in their own inside shops. 
The greater part of their work as well as all 
of the work of the smaller manufacturers, is 
done in contractors’ shops, all of whom signed 
union shop agreements, which provided that 
in no case should the working time be longer 
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than fifty hours per week and in no case 
should the increase to their employes be less 
than the increase in wages granted to the 


workers in inside shops. In the majority 
of instances the workers’ wages were raised 
from two to as high as ten dollars per week. 
It is evident that inasmuch as two-thirds of 
all the men’s clothing manufactured in New 
York City is made in contract shops, two- 
thirds of those on strike were successful in 
securing the union shop, fifty-hour work 
week, and an increase in wages that, at the 
lowest estimate, was not less than an average 
of three dollars per week. 

During the strike in New York, general 
strikes occurred in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Boston, Mass., which involved practically 
every worker in the men’s clothing industry 
of those cities. Following the example set 
by their competitors in New York City, the 
manufacturers of these cities, after an eight 
and eleven weeks’ struggle respectively, 
agreed to a fifty-two-hour week in Rochester, 
with other improved conditions, and in 
Boston to a fifty-hour week, increase in 
wages, abolition of sub-contracting and im- 
proved sanitary conditions. In Philadelphia, 
Pa., the workers also struck for better con- 
ditions and were successful in securing a 
reduction in working hours for more than 
two-thirds of those engaged in the industry. 

Baltimore, Syracuse, Utica, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and Cincinnati locals of our interna- 
tional union have since secured the shorter 
work week for our members, so that as a 
whole we feel that our members are to be 
congratulated upon the progress made this 
year. 

Since these changes have occurred in our 
trade there is a growing tendency on the 
part of the manufacturers to treat with 
our union through accredited representa- 
tives. This is a complete change from the 
attitude maintained by them during the past 
ten years and leads us to believe that eventu- 
ally some peaceful method of adjusting differ- 
ences will be established in the industry. 

The history of our organization is replete 
with instances of strikes won after desperate 
struggles, the results of which have been 
frittered away by the workers’ lack of in- 
terest in the union after a strike was won, 
but it is my belief that with the changed 
attitude of the employers and the grand 
organization which we have succeeded in 
building after years of labor, something 
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of a lasting improvement has been estab- 
lished. It is with this belief that we con- 
tinue our work with renewed vigor until every 
worker in the men’s clothing industry is 
enrolled under the banner of the United 


Garment Workers of America, and the forty- 
eight-hour week established in the trade 
generally. 
Tuomas A. RICKERT, President. 
NEw York CIty. 
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Every Local Has Increased Membership—Higher Wages 
for Sixty-eight Locals. 


REVIEW of a year’s work in the 
A Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America presents much for encouragement. 
There are salient reasons why the amal- 
gamated association is a more convenient 
and forceful illustration of the benefits of 
organization to wage-earners than most 
other organizations. Street and electric rail- 
roading of today is the result of the wonder- 
ful advancement that has taken place in a 
very few years in the means of city and inter- 
urban transportation. The present day em- 
ployment upon street and electric cars is a 
sort of accumulative inheritance that has 
come down from the old horse-car system 
and farther back from the bus system that 
preceded placing the cars upon straps of iron 
or rails. 

It is not so many years back that the men 
working in passenger transportation were 
chosen from the ranks of common labor, 
with consideration of no further qualifica- 
tion than that the employe should be of 
such a character as would turn in the revenue 
or the most possible revenue to the employ- 
ing company. The merit of the men engaged 
was measured by the confidence the manager 
had in their bringing in the shekels, not that 
it was difficult to gather fares from the 
patrons so much as to enable the company to 
gather all fares from the collectors. Changes 
in motive power, however, have not elimi- 
nated the necessity for that particular quali- 
fication, and although the development in 
means of transportation has required quali- 


fications equal to greater responsibilities, it 
has also maintained the necessary quality 
of integrity. 

Just what this has to do in presenting a 
review of the work of the Amalgamated 
Association for the last year is in explanation 
of the previous remark that the Association 
in its advancement affords a convenient 
illustration of the advantages of organiza- 
tion. It will be observed that it was not so 
long ago that the men employed in trans- 
portation work in municipal life were chosen 
from the ranks of those who had spent none 
of their earlier life in an apprenticeship par- 
ticularly fitting them for advanced wages in 
the industrial world. In other words, it was 
commonly understood that they were chosen 
from the ranks of common labor and were 
really a part of it. It is through organization 
that the earlier employes awakened to the 
fact that as transportation means developed, 
responsibility of the employe increased, and 
those equal to it could no longer be classed 
as unskilled. The purpose of investors in 
transportation properties has been such that 
there is a strong incentive to withhold from 
the unorganized street and electric railway 
men knowledge of the specific qualifications 
requisite for the occupation. Even though 
an individual may recognize the change, 
unless he is organized in a protective organi- 
zation, he is compelled to withhold any ex- 
pression of his conception of the fact that he 
is entitled to a skilled man’s pay. So it is 
left for organization to liberate the employe 
that he can progress in making the best of 
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his skill. This is a craft in which there is no 
danger that investors in the property will 
advance wages and improve working con- 
ditions commensurately with the develop- 
ment of the occupation except through the 
influence of organization. Low wages are 
maintained in every instance where employes 
are unorganized and they are never ad- 
vanced except only in a small way when an 
expression of discontent among employes 
forces itself to the surface and crystallizes in 
the shape of a manifest desire to organize. 
That is the reason there is such a disparity 
in the wages of the organized men and those 
who are employed upon unorganized sys- 
tems. It, too, explains in a great measure 
the unparalleled percentage of increase in 
wage to which the Amalgamated Association 
can lay claim. 

The year ending June 30, 1913, in respect 
to the progress of the Association is not in 
itself an unusual one. It is only in line with 
former years and with the prospects of the 
Association for future years. 

Advances in wage are quoted all the way 
from 1 per cent to 100 per cent. Many of the 
later formed locals have realized increases 
during the year of from 20 to 40 and 50 per 
cent. It is only to the old-established locals 
that the percentage of increase is below 15 
per cent. In every instance of new, thor- 
oughly established locals increases in wages 
have come. In fact, nearly every effort that 
has proved a failure in effecting an organiza- 
tion has forced what the employing man- 
agements have been pleased to publish as 
“voluntary” wage increases. These ‘‘volun- 
tary”’ wage increases have been made just 
in a measure to discourage or appease the 
disposition among the unorganized for organ- 
ization. Actual ins:ances of real voluntary 
wage increases, where the increase has come 
as a faithful consideration at the hands of 
a non-union employing concern, do not exist, 
and have never occurred in this business. 

Within the ranks of the Amalgamated 
Association, wage increases during the year 
preceding June 30, 1913, have come to 
members of local divisions of which the 
membership totals 21,836. The aggregate an- 
nual increase to those 21,836 members 
amounts to $1,607,800. 

The above figures do not include “‘volun- 
tary” increases that have been forced by 
efforts to organize non-union workers. As, 
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for instance, in Philadelphia, where the con- 
stant agitation of the Association has forced 
remarkable increases in wage, which can not 
be recorded as included in the agreement- 
wage advances. This and other instances of 
wage advances that have come from organ- 
izing agitation, raise the aggregate annual 
advance in wages to over two millions of 
dollars. 

Wages were increased during the year to 
the members of sixty-eight local division 
associations. 

In practically all instances of agreements 
in the interest of newly formed locals, the 
hours of labor have been reduced. The 
common system of employment with un- 
organized conditions is what is known as the 
swing system, under which men must work 
from 10 to 12 and 13 hours per day; one- 
third of the men require from 16 to 18 hours 
in which to perform a service day. The Asso- 
ciation universally rearranges this system 
by establishing what is known as a two-shift 
system or a straight service day of from 
eight to ten hours. This usually results 
without any reduction in the service day 
wage, which makes an actual advance in 
the hour rate of pay, but which is not in- 
cluded in the above computation as any part 
of the accrued annual increase in wage. This 
change in system that is wrought by the 
Association affords greater opportunity for 
employment, increasing the number of em- 
ployes upon the job from 20 to 40 per cent. 
Thus the Amalgamated Association claims 
credit for establishing new jobs for hundreds 
of the unemployed every year. Basing cal- 


,culation upon the number of employes at 


the time the organizations were instituted 
and the number of employes in each of the 
locals after the lines have been equipped 
under the agreement arrangement, the 
Amalgamated Association has opened jobs 
to over 2,000 men within the last year, who 
would have been otherwise employed or 
would have no employment at all. 

During the year preceding June 30, 1913, 
the Amalgamated Association had issued 
charters for the institution of forty-four 
locals, the last being Division 636, located at 
Phoenix, Arizona. Eight thousand four hun- 
dred were added to the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation through the effectual organizing of 
locals affiliated during the year. This, of 
course, does not represent the actual 
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increase of the Association, as practically 
every old local in the organization had in- 
creased in membership during the period 
of the year preceding June 30, 1913. 

In organizing work the international 
officers of the Amalgamated Association 
have received material assistance from vari- 
ous American Federation of Labor organ- 
izers. Mention of this is made here as a con- 
tributory testimonial to the advantage to 
organized labor in general that obtains 
through the standing army of organizers 
commissioned by the American Federation 
of Labor. It is also a tribute to the system 
under which the work of the American Fed- 
eration organizers is directed. 

A feature of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion is its death and disability benefit pro- 
vision. The Association pays death benefit 
of from $100 to $800 in accordance with 
period of membership. Eight hundred dol- 
lars enures to beneficiaries in case the mem- 
ber is of seven or more years of membership. 
The scale graduates from $100 for second 
year of membership. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913, there were paid 278 bene- 
fits from the death and disability benefit 
fund. The payments aggregated $134,250. 
Thirteen were disability benefits aggregat- 
ing $7,000. Two hundred and sixty-five 
were death benefits aggregating $127,250. 
The approximate average payment per 
death claim was $480. The disability pay- 
ments for each claim approximate $540. 
This fund is maintained at an annual ex- 
pense of $3.12 per member. 

The experience of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation is that members of a trade or labor 
union can run a benefit feature in connection 
with their organization much more cheaply 
than they can buy insurance in any insur- 
ance company or any other mutual benefi- 
cial organization. The accumulation of the 
fund has far exceeded the payments made 
in benefits. 

During the year ending June 30, 1913, 
there were fourteen locals of the Amalga- 
mated Association involved in as many 
strikes or lockouts. 

It is gratifying to report that very few 
strikes are experienced within the Amalga- 
mated Association. The altercations which 
result in suspension of work by divisions of 
the Association are practically all lockouts 
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occasioned by the stubborn resistance to 
organizing work. After a division has been 
established and becomes a working organ- 
ization of the Association, the strike seems 
to become a thing of the past. With all well- 
established locals of the Association, other 
means than strikes are used in adjusting 
labor disputes. 

In the fourteen strikes, or lockouts as 
they may better be termed, over 14,000 
members were involved. Eight of these con- 
tests were settled favorably to the associa- 
tion. Three are pending at the close of the 
period of this review. In three the Associa- 
tion lost the locals. As these were efforts to 
effect an organization in reality the Associa- 
tion lost nothing beyond the expense of con- 
ducting the lockouts. In each instance 
where the lockout was lost to the Associa- 
tion, the members involved were returned 
to their employment under condition that 
they were to give up the organization. It 
is also remarkable that each instance where 
the contest was lost, increased wages ob- 
tained to the returning employes. 

The experience of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation is that in case of a lockout, win or 
lose, the men involved do not lose their 
positions. If an effort proves a failure, the 
service of the men is yet wanted by the 
employing company and they are at liberty 
to return without their organization. None 
really lose out, only those who decline to 
give up their organization and return under 
that condition to the employing company. 
This is undoubtedly because the management 
of the company recognizes that scabs or 
strike-breakers are not efficient employes and 
are not valuable beyond their service as 
strike-breakers. This being the case, the 
charge can not be generally laid to the Amal- 
gamated Association that employes lose their 
employment through strikes and lockouts. 

In conclusion, it may be definitely stated 
that a review of the year of experiences of 
the Amalgamated Association, ending with 
June 30, 1913, abounds in encouragement 
for the movement and illustrates clearly 
to the unorganized the opportunity for 
advancement and benefit that is wasted by 
remaining outside of the fold. 


R. L. REEVES, Secretary. 
Detroit, MIcH. 
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Substantial Gains Shown by Signed Agreements— 
Opposition of the Express Companies. 


HE International Brotherhood of 
| Teamsters and Chauffeurs has had 
a most successful year. The wonderful 
improvements in working hours and in the 
betterment of wages obtained by the mem- 
bership of the organization throughout the 
country are too numerous to mention. The 
organization has never been more successful 
than since last Labor Dav. 

We have been engaged in many bitter 
conflicts with our employers where conflicts 
have been forced upon us. For the past year 
we have endeavored to avoid strikes as much 
as possible. The organization has been more 
successful than ever before in obtaining 
signed agreements with employers because 
the employers of the country dealing with 
the membership of our crafts are becoming 
educated to the fact that peaceable settle- 
ments are the most profitable. However, in 
a few instances we have been forced to 
strike, and especially is this true in Buffalo 
where one of our most bitter conflicts with 
employers took place within the last year. 
Almost all the teamsters and chauffeurs of 
Buffalo were forced on strike because of the 
fact that the employers refused to negotiate 
with the union or its representatives, or to 
agree to better conditions for their employes. 
We were, however, successful in all of the 
different branches of our trade, including 
the taxicab drivers, freight teamsters, coal 
teamsters, building material teamsters, and 
others, and we have today signed agree- 
ments with the employers in those different 
branches of business in the city of Buffalo, 
including the department store owners, who 
advanced the wages of their employes and 
signed a wage-scale agreement with the 
union, granting better conditions and an 
average increase in wages to the men of about 
three dollars per week. 

The onlv concerns that refused to have 





anything whatever to do with the unions were 
the large railway express companies located 
in the city of Buffalo with headquarters in 
New York and Chicago, such as the Ameri- 
can Express Company, the Adams, the Na- 
tional and Wells-Fargo Express Companies. 
The managers or superintendents of these 
different concerns ordered the drivers to give 
up the union they had recently joined and 
that under no condition could they recognize 
the union, and declared that any man who 
belonged to the union could not work in their 
employ as a driver, helper or chauffeur. 

A large percentage of the American people 
do not understand to what extremes those 
express companies have gone and the means 
they have resorted to in order to prevent 
the establishment of a trade union in any of 
their departments. In Buffalo the drivers 
were practically locked out for no reason 
other than that they belonged to the union. 
The strike was a bitter one and lasted several 
weeks. These companies, of course, are 
worth inillions of dollars and were deter- 
mined to spend barrels of money in order te 
beat the men into submission. ‘They were 
successful, after a time, in operating their 
wagons by placing strike-breakers on the 
wagons. Three or four of those scoundrels 
were placed on every wagon, and the un- 
fortunate men on strike were practically 
forced to call the strike off. The few men 
who applied for their former positions were 
made to sign statements that they would not 
belong to a union or that they had given up 
the union and would not join a union while 
in the employ of the company. The ma- 
jority of the men, however, sought employ- 
ment with other concerns and several of the 
single men left town and found employment 
in other cities where they could be union 
men. 

This short account of the case, gives only 
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a slight idea of the conditions under which 
our drivers must work when employed by the 
large express companies. As soon as the 
union in Buffalo was formed, the express 
companies hired detectives and put them on as 
extra drivers. These men sought admission 
into the union, and became members of the 
union. and in many instances these paid de- 
tectives agitated trouble and discontent 
among the rank and file of the membership, 
bringing about a condition that is inde- 
scribable. There is no set of employers in this 
country today, including the steel trust, that 
are more hitter against the labor movement 
than the officials of the express companies. 
Two or three vears ago during the express 
drivers’ strike in New York and Jersey City, 
Mr. Platt, who is president of the National 
Express Company, and the son of the late 
ex-Senator, Thomas Platt, refused to sit 
in the same room, or have anything whatever 
to do, with representatives of the union. 
He intimated that the air in the room where 
the labor men were present was poisoned, or 
something to that effect. 

Now, when it is understood that every 
one of those drivers in the employment of 
those large express companies are American 
and English speaking individuals, desiring 
an opportunity to be free men, not like the 
employes of the other corporations, who are 
uneducated and illiterate, some conception 
of the unjust and unfair tactics of the ex- 
press companies can be formed. 

If our International Brotherhood were suc- 
cessful in organizing the express drivers in 
every city, town and hamlet throughout 
the United States and Canada and would 
order a general strike, we might be successiul 
in having them negotiate with us or recog- 
nize the union. But this is impossible. The 
volume of business done by these companies 
is too great and the places where they 
operate are too numerous, to strike them all 
at once, or to organize them all at once, 
because just as soon as they find out, through 
their detectives and their secret men who are 
employed as drivers, that a union is being 
formed in any city or town, they immediately 
discharge the leaders and the other men be- 
come discouraged Should the men be suc- 
cessful in organizing, the companies will 
spend thousands of dollars to beat the men 
into submission. 

If this condition is going to prevail, as it 
has prevailed in the past in this country, is it 


any wonder that discontent exists amongst 
the toilers’? There is only one way now that 
we can get square with the express companies. 
and that is to advocate an extension of the 
parcel post until it reaches out and takes 
away from those large express companies 
the great volume of business that is now 
being handled by them. It seems to me 
that the national government should in- 
vestigate conditions in the express companies. 
Some of them are doing a banking business, 
selling checks and money-orders to travelers, 
and paying nothing whatever to fhe gov- 
ernment for this privilege. We are paying 
exorbitant express rates, and the Postmaster- 
General ought to hasten the day when the 
Post-Office Department will increase the 
work of the parcel post, thereby doing, as 
is now being done in England, the greater 
part of the express business of this country. 

We had another conflict with the em- 
ployers in the city of Cincinnati that is 
worthy of note here. I refer to the recent 
ice wagon drivers’ strike in that city, where 
915 drivers and members of the ice wagon 
drivers’ union were forced on strike by the 
owners of the ice companies, because they 
refused to better the working conditions of 
their men or to recognize the union. After 
three weeks of intense suffering by the peo- 
ple, the strike was settled, the men obtain- 
ing an increase in wages averaging $2 per 
week, a reduction in their hours of employ- 
ment, and every driver or helper on the ice 
wagons in that city is now wearing the em- 
blem of our organization and carrying a 
paid-up card. Something happened during 
this strike that never occurred before in the 
history of our nation. Because of the re- 
fusal of the ice companies to negotiate with 
the drivers and because of the intense suffer- 
ing of the poor people during the very hot 
days, the city of Cincinnati, under the 
leadership of the mayor, took over the ice 
plants, and firemen, policemen, and union 
teamsters delivered ice to the people. When 
the owners of the ice plants decided to settle 
with the drivers, and did settle, the city 
turned back to the companies their plants, 
and everything is now running smoothly 
in the city of Cincinnati, although after a 
bitter experience on the part of the public as 
a result of the strike forced on our union 
by unjust employers. The city of Cincinnati 
is now strongly advocating the building of a 
municipal ice plant to be used in the future 














should anything like this happen again, 
or in case the employers should raise the 
price of ice beyond what is necessary to 
make an honest profit or refuse to deal with 
the union. 

After all, our international union has been 
very successful for the past year, and we have 
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every reason to rejoice at the splendid con- 
ditions we have obtained for our membership 
and the results secured. We were never 
stronger numerically or financially than we 
are at the present time. 

D. J. Tosin, General President and Editor. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Progress Despite Heavy Odds. 


OTWITHSTANDING the determined 

N efforts that have been and are being 
made to destroy the usefulness of our 
association, and in face of a bitter warfare 
that has been waged against us for the 
past eight years by the combined steel 
interests and by and through their auxiliary 
agency known as the Erectors’ Association, 
we have made a gain in membership of 
some 33% per cent, and in addition we have 
overcome the percentage of loss caused by 
death and the constant loss of members 
incapacitated through serious accidents. 
During the past year with little or no loss 
of time through strikes or stoppage of work, 
27 per cent of our membership have secured 
an average wage increase of 52% cents per 
day, with very many additional betterments 
in working conditions. This increase based 
on a yearly average of 250 working days 
means a yearly aggregate increase in earn- 
ings for the 27 per cent of our membership 
of $41,000. In the same period of time, we 


have paid out in funeral benefits some 
$12,000. 

Owing to increasing our international per 
capita tax from 40 cents to 50 cents, we are 
enabled to employ more constantly a greater 
number of organizers through whom, by and 
with the co-operation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizers and Building Trades 
Department, we have been enabled to with- 
stand the combined attacks of our enemy 
and to make the gains herein enumerated. 
Owing to the high standard of loyalty dis- 
played by our membership we have been 
enabled to raise by assessments a large 
amount of extra revenue needed to meet our 
unusually heavy expenditures. 

For the past two years there has been a 
greater per cent of our membership who were 
more constantly employed than in any like 
period of time during the life of the organiza- 
tion. 

F. M. Ryan, International President. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Splendid Gains Succinctly Told. 


August 1, 1912, and ending June 30, 
1913, was one of the most successful 

in the history of our organization. 
Our membership increased 12 per cent by 
the unionization of the United States Glass 
Company factories at Gas City, Ind.; 


Tix season of 1912-1913, commencing 





Tiffin, Ohio; Pittsburg and Glassport, Pa.; 
the Rochester Tumbler Company, Roch- 
ester, Pa.; the Economy Tumbler Company, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; the Industrial Glass 
Company, Cameron, W. Va.; and fourteen 
cut-glass concerns located in the various 
parts of the country. 
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The wages of the men admitted to our 
union were increased from 5 to 40 per cent, 
their hours of labor considerably reduced, 
factory conditions materially improved, and 
equitable rules established for the govern- 
ment of the shops. 

We expended $105,506.61 for strike 
benefits, and on June 1, 1913, we had a 
balance in treasury of $160,102.57 

In addition to the four national officers 
of our union we have four salaried organizers 
that are covering the various parts of the 


country, continually exercising their best 
efforts to unite with us all eligible persons 
employed at the various departments rep- 
resented by our union. 

The future prospects of our organization 
are very bright, and we anticipate a success- 
ful season of 1913-1914, as there are no 
serious danger signals confronting us discern- 
ible at the present time. 


T. W. Rowe, President. 


TOLEDO,. OHIO. 
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Fair Policies and Common Sense Methods. 


HAT the Fourth of July means to 
\X) the liberty-loving people of the 
nation politically, Labor Day means 
economically to the toiling masses as repre- 
sented by organized labor. Recognizing 
this, it is indeed fitting that the clarion note 
of labor should ring out in no uncertain tone 
on this, our emancipation day. 

It is encouraging to note the substantial 
numerical growth of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during the past year, which in 
itself is indicative of increased strength in the 
subordinate bodies of which it is the parent 
body. Progress is being made in face of the 
opposition from within and without, and I 
am one of those who believe we are fast ap- 
proaching the day whin all honest employers 
of labor will recognize that the principles for 
which organized labor stands are not only 
fundamentally correct, but that they are 
based on the broadest foundations of human- 
ity. The day is fast approaching when the 
employer will realize how infinitely better it 
is to deal with organized intelligent workers 
than be compelled to deal with the unorgan- 
ized. In the end adjustment of wages and bet- 
terment of working conditions must come 
through the exercise of common sense, which 
in turn leads to the dispensation of justice, 
not only to the skilled artisan, but also to 
those engaged in the unskilled vocations 
of life. When both employer and emplove 
will adjust their differences according to 
reason, thrashing out the problems that con- 


front them along the lines of common sense, 
labor difficulties will vanish as the snow 
drifts disappear before the blazing rays of a 
mid-day sun. 

The iron, steel, and tin workers have the 
same problems to solve, the same bitter 
opposition to contend with that is charac- 
teristic of all classes of organized labor. How- 
ever, in face of the opposition we are making 
progress, and during the year have not only 
maintained our specified schedule of prices, 
but have in a number of instances secured 
increases ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. In 
this the non-unionist has shared, as his wages 
are based in a very large measure upon what 
the trade union can secure for those who 
compose its membership. While the non- 
union emplover will dispute this fact, it is 
very apparent to the close observer that 
whenever the Amalgamated Association or 
any other labor organization secures an in- 
crease in wages, the non-union concerns 
increase wages also. 

The prospects of the Amalgamate d Asso- 
ciation are brighter than they have been 
for a number of years, thanks to the earnest, 
conscientious assistance rendered it by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Co-operation has been our watchword. 
The seed is being sown, and we have every 
reason to believe the harvest will be bounti- 
ful. Modern industry, even to maintain its 
present standard of efficiency, must take 
cognizance of the fact, that to keep apace 
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with the industries of other countries, it 
must put into effect the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Granting this to be true, then to have 
the fullest measure of success, the most 
intelligent labor must be employed, and this 
is to be found among those who are affiliated 
with the trade union. When employer and 
employe will thrash out their differences 
around the table, using intelligent discussion 
as the weapons of warfare, and recognizing 
a mutual interest in the solution of the 
problems that confront them, then and only 
then, will the true spirit of co-operation be 
emphasized. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
the policies and principles that should be 
adopted in order that Labor may secure a 
fair share of that which it produces. 
New “‘isms”’ are being advocated which are 
not calculated to better the condition of the 
workers. The spirit of unrest is growing 
stronger day by day, all of which is directly 
attributable to the dog-in-the-manger policy 
so prevalent among those who have their 
money invested in the industries, who believe 
in thorough organization for their own 
particular needs but who deny the same 
privilege to the workers. In direct opposi- 
tion to this practice, is the policy of our own 
organization which has for its motto the 
square deal idea. Ever since its inception, 
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the Amalgamated Association has stood for 
the system of joint agreements. The wages 
of the men in the iron and steel industries 
have been made to vary in proportion to 
the rise and fall of the selling prices of 
the. products manufactured, although the 
workers insisted upon a minimum wage be- 
low which wages must not fall. The system is 
not only fair, but gives general satisfaction 
It is the only equitable way, even under 
present conditions, of determining the 
schedule of prices of those for whom we 
negotiate. In addition to our fair method of 
disposing of our schedule of prices, the 
business of the organization has been con- 
ducted on a business basis, yet the Amalga- 
mated Association has been one of the organi- 
zations against which the most bitter 
opposition has been hurled, and particu- 
larly is this true since the advent of the 
modern day industrial combinations. In 
face of the opposition it has fought every 
inch of the way and will continue to fight 
until the dawning of the day when justice 
will have supreme sway and men will be 
freed from the bonds that now bind them 
in conditions worse than that of chattel 
slavery. 
Joun WiuuiaMs, President. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
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A Most Gratifying Record. 


organized eighteen new locals and has 

increased its membership 28 per cent. 
We have been able to secure increased wages 
for nearly 50 per cent of our members and 
have reduced the hours of labor in several 
cities from fifty-four hours per week to fifty 
without any reduction of pay in any in- 
stance and with material increases in several. 
The prospect for the coming year for in- 
creased membership and still further reduc- 
tion in hours and the securing of other 
material advantages for our members, was 
never brighter. We should increase this 
coming year at least 50 per cent. 


()':: organization in the past year has 


We pay death benefits up to $200, strike 
benefits at $5 per week while strike continues, 
and are contemplating the creation of an out- 
of-work benefit and pensions to widows and 
orphans of deceased members. 

Eighteen months ago we increased our 
per capita tax from 35 cents per month to 
60 cents and there is considerable sentiment 
in favor of still greater per capita tax, be- 
cause of the increased benefits the high per 
capita has brought. 


‘l’. M. Daty, International President. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Organization Provides Opportunity for Self-Development— 
Promotes Self-Respect. 


tenance of Way Employes has reason 

to be grateful for the good which has 
come to its membership through the means 
provided by organization, for on almost 
every road where we have schedules, some- 
thing over forty substantial increases in 
wages were given during the last year. On 
roads on which we have contracts, but on 
which increases were not given last year, 
very substantial increases were secured, some 
through conference, some by reference to a 
Board of Arbitration, or, in Canada, to a 
Conciliation Board. But whatever the 
method, the happv result was the same great 
improvement in the working conditions of 
our people and fair increases in their rates of 
pay. 
_ Weare one of the youngest railway broth- 
erhoods to become a protective organiza- 
tion. In fact, it is only in the last ten or 
twelve years that we did anything more 
than try to organize as a social, fraternal, 
and benevolent organization, attempting 
little or nothing in the way of looking after 
the working conditions or rates of pay of our 
membership. However, the results we have 
obtained since not only organizing but be 
coming a protective organization, have been 
very great, considering the time which we 
have been at it. 

To my mind the greatest and the most 
important improvement is neither the im- 
provement in the working conditions, nor 
in the rates of pay, very substantial as these 
have been, but the gain in self-respect to the 
men of our craft in coming into a position 
where, through their representatives, they 
have a voice in the sale of the labor power of 
their brain, brawn, and muscle. ‘The slave 
has nothing to say about the conditions 
under which he shall work, or what he shall 
receive for that work, and the unorganized 
worker has just as little to say as any slave 
ever brought from Africa. In the one case, 
as in the other, the master, or employer—call 
him which you choose—makes the conditions 


T'e International Brotherhood of Main- 





and the laborer, black or white, slave or so- 
called free, has to take just what the master 
or emplover chooses to give him. So, to me, 
the greatest improvement of all has been just 
this. that we have a voice in the matter 
of determining working conditions and rates 
of pay in the improvement of these working 
conditions. I think I may easily place first 
of all the improvement in the Southern 
States, where slavery once held sway. There 
the condition of the slave naturally made the 
condition of the white worker, just as un- 
organized labor everywhere is a menace to 
organized labor. The working hours of the 
slavery days for the slaves were from sun- 
light to sunset, or, as one witty old darkey 
put it, from ‘cain’ to caint’’—that is, from 
when you can see to when you can’t—and 
this describes the hours for the white labor 
on all these southern roads where our peo- 
ple worked. Do not imagine that there is 
any consideration of give and take, or that a 
man could come a little late in the morning 
or go home a little early. Indeed, I think 
supervision was perhaps more rigorous in 
seeing that the men went out at sunrise and 
did not go home until sunset than it is now in 
seeing that the ten hour day is attended at 
hoth ends. One of the most gratifying 
experiences to me in all this work in connec- 
tion with the labor movement was sharing 
in the joy of reducing the hours of labor on 
one of our southern roads no later than July, 
1911, from those barbarous hours of ‘‘cain 
to caint”’ to the modern ten-hour dav. 

Of course, in these days when we had no 
voice in the sale of our labor, we were just as 
much slaves as the slaves were, at the will of 
the officials. ‘There was no agreement for 
promotion by seniority where a man was 
qualified; there was no provision that if a 
man were unjustly treated, suspended, or 
dismissed, he could have an investigation 
and, if injustice had been done him, have 
that shown by the investigation and re- 
instatement made accordingly. 

I just mention these two as examples of the 
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present condition of things, not only in our 
own craft, but I think in all crafts where the 
men have not the intelligence to get together 
aud have a say in these matters. Now our 
schedules on all these roads provide for 
promotion by seniority where a man is 
qualified, or pay for overtime and Sunday 
work; for an investigation where a man 
thinks he has not been fairlv treated, and re- 
instatement and pay for lost time if the 
investigation shows that the discipline was 
unjust. In fact. the conditions are so en- 
tirely changed that it seems like a transla- 
tion into another country. Best of all, 
this has been accomplished with but few 
breaks in the service. We have never called 
a strike unless compelled to do so because 
the officials had refused to arbitrate the 
grievances complained of. Of the strikes we 
have had, a few have been successful, and 
a few have been lost, but where this was the 
case, the strikes had been called upon princi- 
ple, without regard to the prospects of 
winning or losing. On the I.ackawanna, 
for instance, where the United Mine Workers 
had their long strike, our committee were 
dismissed simply because they were a com- 
mittee. President Truesdale refused to meet 
me to talk over matters and the strike was 
called, as I said, upon principle, because we 
inight as well go out of the organization 
business as to allow that sort of thing to 
happen without making it as costly as pos- 
sible to the management. 

But on the whole, we have improved our 
conditions and, at the same time, improved 
ihe relations existing between emplover and 
employes. I think one reason of this is be- 
cause our organization scands squarely for 
the principle of settlement of rule and rate 
controversies by the method of arbitration, 
thus getting at the merits of the controversy. 
The relations between the officials and the 
representatives of the maintenance-of-way 
emploves are improving with each time the 
schedule comes up for revision. We are 
getting to know each other better and to see 
more of each other’s viewpoint. As our men 
are very reasonable and understand that they 
can not expect to achieve in a year or two 
what other organizations have done in thirty, 
forty, and fifty vears, we have been the more 
successful. 

The Southern, in 1912, accepted our 
proposition for an arbitration of their rate 
controversy, after conference had _ settled 
the rules but failed to agree upon rates of 


pay. The result was a very substantial 
increase in our rates of pay, as well as the 
good example set by the largest road in the 
South in taking this most excellent way of 
settling a wage controversy. This year, 1913, 
we have had the same happy experience on 
the Norfolk and Western Railway. The 
officials and the representatives of the mainte- 
nance-of-way employes, though successful 
in settling their working conditions, failed 
to come to terms on the wage-scale, but an 
arbitration, in which Judge W. L. Chambers 
was the third arbitrator and chairman of 
the board, gave us a very substantial in- 
crease in our rates of pay and left the 
relations between the oilicials and our 
craft’s representatives in excellent condition. 

Other wage-scales have been revised this 
year, both in Canada and the United States; 
for instance, the government railways of 
Canada, the Boston and Maine, the Soo, the 
Halifax and Southwestern, the Maine 
Central, and as I have said, the Norfolk 
and Western. Conferences have been asked 
for and will be held on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Virginian, the Carolina, Clinchfield 
and Ohio, Central of Georgia, Seaboard Air 
Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and Alabama, and Carolina and 
Northwestern, and, indeed, on all our south- 
ern roads. 

In Canada, also, negotiations are in prog- 
ress and a schedule partly worked out on 
the Grand ‘Trunk Railway, while conferences 
are being held on the Canadian Pacific, 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and Canadian North- 
ern. Before your magazine is to be pub- 
lished, I am quite sanguine, indeed, as certain 
as one can be of anything in the future, that 
revisions of existing schedules on all these 
roads will bring still further increases to our 
good people, the care-takers of the lives of 
all who travel by rail, the men in the 
maintenance-of-way department, the guar- 
dians of the tracks, bridges and inter- 
locking plants of the railways of the North 
American continent. 

I may say that during last year and this, 
1913, we have secured increases in wages 
for our people amounting to one and three- 
quarters millions per annum, and that with- 
out a break in the good relations With the 
managements of the roads on which they 
are employed. 

A. B. Lowe, President. 


Detroit, Micr. 
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A Fruitful Year’s Work. 


has been an important one for the 

International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America and history will record it as one 
of the most eventful of its twenty-five years’ 
existence. 

During the whole year, a large portion of 
our members in concert with the other shop 
trades, have been engaged in stubborn and 
long-drawn-out strikes against some of the 
largest railroad systems of the country; in 
fact, they were the continuations of strikes 
started the year previous. The Harriman 
lines and Illinois Central strikes, involving 
about 3,500 of our men started in the fall of 
1911 and have been waged actively since, 
because of the unfair policies of the mana- 
gers of these systems. A strike on the New 
York Central system, involving about 
1,900 of our members, has been on even 
longer than the strikes just mentioned and 
was the direct result of the management’s 
violating its written agreement within two 
months of the time it was made. This 
strike was declared in February, 1911. A 
few months later the men employed by the 
Big Four system were called out insympathy ; 
as these strikes continued for such a long 
period, it became impossible to pay strike 
benefits, so a plan was decided upon last 
fall to employ a few pickets at each point 
along these lines where our men were in- 
volved and relieve the others on strike so they 
could seek employment elsewhere. These 
strikes will be continued indefinitely until 
justice is done our members. Several other 
strikes involving fewer men have taken 

lace, some of which were settled satis- 
factorily and others are still being waged. 

As a result of these strikes and the heavy 
calls upon our finances, we were compelled 
to levy assessment after assessment amount- 
ing to unprecedented sums, which re- 
sulted in our losing a large number of mem- 


Tis past year, despite its drawbacks, 





bers. However, despite all of these draw- 
backs, we have increased our membership, 
and have made a net gain of more than 1,000 
members during the past year. During that 
time forty lodges were either organized or 
reorganized ; several of these were among the 
tank builders in the oil fields of Oklahoma, 
Texas, California, and other States. We 
now have the best organized movement 
among these men that we have ever had, and 
a complete state of organization among 
them is confidently expected during the 
coming year. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
organizing the men employed in industrial 
plants or contract shops in many places, and 
a healthy revival of the spirit of organiza- 
tion is everywhere apparent among the ship- 
builders. The extension of the eight-hour 
law to all government contracts has forced 
some of the largest shipyards to an eight- 
hour basis. This has had a good effect in 
arousing these men to the importance of 
organizing. Considerable gains have been 
made from this branch of our trades and still 
greater gains are expected in the near future. 
Owing to the increased cost of living there 
has been an almost universal movement 
for higher wages, and we are glad to be able 
to record that about two-thirds of our mem- 
bers signed up agreements and secured an 
increase in wages during the year. The total 
increase received will amount to between 
six and seven hundred thousands of dollars 
per year. This result has, of course, been 
encouraging and helpful to our members 
and will stimulate them to still greater 
exertions in the future. 

However, the greatest achievement we 
have to record for the year is the complete 
reorganization of our financial affairs upon a 
sound and efficient basis, which will, no 
doubt, prove to be of the utmost benefit 
to our members in the future. Our income 
was doubled, being raised from 50 cents to 
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$1 per member per month. Fifty per cent of 
all receipts go into a strike reserve fund. It 
is confidently expected that this will create 
a sufficient amount to properly finance our 
members in case of trouble instead of having 
to pass the hat as too often has been the case 
in the past. Since the first of the year, this 
fund has increased from less than $7,000 to 
about $25,000, showing an average increase 
of $2,500 per month, besides caring for the 
heavy drain caused by maintaining the large 
number of pickets along the thousands of 
miles of strike-bound roads. As this fund 
grows it will inspire increased confidence in 
our members and respect in the employers, 
and our members will be able to secure fair 
treatment and wages without having to 
resort to the strike. 

Other important changes that were made 
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in our laws were to increase the financial 
benefits to be paid our members. The death 
benefit was increased from $100 to $250and a 
total permanent disability benefit of $800 was 
created. As these were placed on a gradu- 
ated basis, the amount of benefit paid to be 
determined by the length of continuous 
membership, it has had the effect of stimulat- 
ing prompt payment of dues by the members 
and reducing suspensions to a minimum. 

While there are many things that we 
would have liked to be able to report, es- 
pecially that of satisfactorily settling up 
the long standing strikes we have on hand, 
still our members have much to be thankful 
for, and can turn to the future with confi- 
dence of achieving still greater things. 

J. A. FRANKLIN, International President. 

Kansas City, Kans. 











oe International Hodcarriers, Building and Com- op 
; mon Laborers’ Union of America 





A Splendid Showing. 


HE International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer- 
icais one of the organizations which 

are taking many new men into the fold every 
day. Thousands and thousands are landing in 
this country, ready to take their places in 
the union world, and we are constantly 
striving to have them become part of the 
rank and file of organized labor. If we did 
not have to contend with the independent 
unions of our craft which steadfastly re- 
fuse to affiliate with this international 
union and a few other organizations which 
claim some of our members, we would today 
have one of the largest organizations in the 
labor movement. 

In spite of this opposition, our organiza- 
tion has increased both numerically and 
financially in the past twelve months. Dur- 
ing that short time, our membership has in 
creased to a little over 18,000 members, and 
to our treasury there has been added an addi- 
tional $14,000. And this increase in the 


past year has been made without increasing 
per capita tax or initiation fees. This 
international union receives from its mem- 


bership only 15 cents a month from each 
member as per capita tax, and an initiation 
fee of $1 for new members. ‘Then, too, from 
this small amount received from our mem- 
bers, we have to pay a death benefit of $50 
and $100 to the beneficiaries of our deceased 
members. 

During this past year, many of our local 
unions have been out on strike for more 
wages and a shorter workday. We have 
met with success in our strikes, and today 
our common laborers receive not less than 
$2.25 per day, while the building laborers 
receive as high as $5.50 per day for their 
labor, and we have a universal eight-hour 
day. 

To make the increase we have made in 
the past year on a basis of such per capita 
tax, has required hustling work on our part, 
but before this year closes we hope to make 
another effective increase in the membership 
of the International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America. 


D. D’ALESSANDRO, President. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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International Union of Elevator | 
Constructors 
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The Year’s Progress. 


UR membership on September, 1912, 
‘@) was 2,430. Up to the present time it 
is 2,705, an increase of 275. 

We have organized locals at Providence, 
R. I., Youngstown, Ohio, Springfield, Mass., 
and Louisville, Ky. 

Twenty-six of our locals asked for an in- 
crease in wages from their respective 
employers, which was granted, or com- 
promised in some cases. The average 
increase was at the rate of six cents per hour 
per member. We are pleased to state that 


none of our locals had to strike for an in- 
creased rate of wages. 

Twenty-five of our Cincinnati local’s 
members have been out on strike for thirteen 
weeks against the Warner Elevator Com- 
pany of their city. The company refused 
to recognize the union shop, and to make 
matters worse for our members to win out, the 
building trades council in Cincinnati has re- 
fused our local representation in their council. 

Wo. Youn, Secretary- Treasurer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union 
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Most Successful Year in History of the Organization. 


achieveinents and success of the To- 

bacco Workers’ International Union 
during the past year, we are glad to state 
this has been the most successful vear since 
the inception of our organization. The corpo- 
rations that constituted one of the largest mo- 
nopolies in existence, which had forinerly been 
called the American Tobacco Company, now 
subdivided and known as the American To- 
bacco Company, Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, P. Lorillard ‘Tobacco Company, 
and the R. G. Reynolds Tohacco Company, 
still refuse to employ any member of our 
organization or allow us to organize any of 
the people working in their plants. ‘These 
companies control at least 80 per cent of all 
the tobacco manufactured in the United 
States and about 99 per cent of the cigarette 
industry, and very nearly 100 per cent of the 
snuff. 

Notwithstanding this fact we have been 
able to organize during the past year at 
least eight independent tobacco factories, 
which in years gone by had refused to allow 
us the right of organizing their employes. 


[° SUBMITTING a brief report of the 





In Cincinnati we have succeeded in get- 
ting the eight-hour workday with a 10 per 
cent increase; in the city of Detroit, a nine- 
hour workday with a 10 per cent increase; a 
nine-hour workday and a 15 per cent increase 
in the factories in West Virginia; and in all 
factories throughout the United States and 
Canada we have received increases in pay 
and reductions in hours. The year of 1912- 
1913 has been the most successful for the 
people of our craft working in the tobacco 
industry. 

From July, 1912, to July, 1913, our office 
issued more labels than in the fifteen years 
of our existence as a trade union organiza- 
tion. We have issued 25,000,000 more labels 
than in any other year since our inception, 
showing that the trade union movement is 
becoming more enlightened and educated 
with respect to the label cause. 

While our organization has not increased 
numerically, as we had anticipated, and has 
not increased the number of tobacco fac- 
tories under our jurisdiction, the cause of 
this can be attributed to the modern inven- 
tions of tobacco machinery in the past two 





















years. In some instances one of those 
modern machines would be able to complete 
the work that would require seventy-five 
girls. In other instances, in the stripping 
department, one of those machines will 
now do the work that formerly took one 
hundred girls to accomplish. Considering 
all these facts, we can be very thankful 
for what we have accomplished for our 
membership during the past year. Since 
our organization is numerically small and, I 
am sorry to say, a low dues organization, 
we can congratulate ourselves on the in- 
crease of 25,000,000 labels more than in 
former years, despite our small financial 
sources for the agitation of our label. 

The cost of advertising through literature 
and otherwise has been quite expensive to 
our organization. In addition, the com- 
pilation of our sick and death benefit records 
for the past ten years shows that our or- 
ganization has paid out in sick and death 
benefits, $120,000. 

Since the incipiency of our organization we 
have been very fortunate in regards to 
strikes, as there has only been one during 
the past ten years, which cost our interna- 
tional union many thousand dollars. 

During the past year we have had several 
disagreements between members of our 
organization and their employers, which were 
amicably adjusted without resorting to 
strikes, and, I might add, the union label 
was the most potent factor in the settlemert 
of those disputes. 

We realize that the manufacturer by 
adopting our union label does so for its 
commercial value, because he knows that the 
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consumer in making his demands realizes 
that the purchasing of union labeled articles 
helps the workers to gain better wages, 
shorter hours and sanitary conditions among 
the different crafts where they are employed. 

All manufacturers who adopt the blue 
label of the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union are all union shops employing none 
but members of our organization. But 
this does not mean a non-unionist applying 
for employment is barred from securing 
employment, but that he must become 
a member of our international union. I 
wish to say in conclusion that the Tobaceo 
Workers’ International Union desires to 
thank the rank and file of the great American 
labor movement for their moral assistance 
in demanding tobaccos that bear the label 
of our organization, and we hope that in the 
coming vear there will be an increased 
demand for union labeled tobaccos that we 
may force these gigantic corporations to 
realize that union men are consistent in 
their purchases of union labeled goods. 

The union label is an emblem of freedom, 
of the concerted efforts of men to combat 
tyranny and oppression. The union label 
stands for the home, the bulwark of good 
government; for higher education; for sani- 
tary working conditions; for the abatement 
of child labor; for the freedom of the toiling 
inillions; the abolishment of the sweatshop, 
and everything for the uplift of the toiling 
masses, not to the detriment of the em- 
ployer, but for the mutual benefit of all. 


A. McANbreEw, President. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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Building Trades Department 
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Departmental Organization Re-enforces the Trade Union Principle. 


HE success of the Building Trades 
Department during the last few years, 
has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
this, the first of the departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, has passed 
the experimental stage, and has proved that 
the basic idea is correct, carrying out as it 
does the principle of trade unionism, that 
kindred organizations are best fitted to 





decide questions pertaining directly to their 
own welfare in their own way, with, of 
course, the beneficent supervision of the 
parent body, the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The work of the department in the past 
has been a great aid to the rank and file of 
the affiliated organizations. That greater 
good may accrue to our membership, we are 
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now engaged in an effort to stop the loss of 
time and the consequent monetary loss 
occurring from time to time through 
sympathetic strikes on account of juris- 
dictional disputes, which, as is known, is 
not the proper way to settle these vexed 
questions. We believe that our jurisdic- 
tional disputes can rightfully be adjusted 
by agreements made in conferences between 
the organizations directly interested, or by 
decisions rendered in Building Trades con- 
ventions, so that the work in the building 
industry can be carried on uninterruptedly, 
thereby creating a better feeling in the 
ranks of our membership, and cementing 
the friendly relations existing between build- 
ing contractors and ourselves 

Working along these lines, it has been our 
good fortune to be instrumental in arranging 
an agreement between the contractors and 
the Building Trades Council of Cincinnati, 
one clause of which agreement provides that 
the jurisdictional decisions of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor shall be binding on both 
the contractors and the Building Trades 
Council, and that architects shall include 
this agreement in all specifications here- 
after drawn. This, as will be readily recog- 
nized, is far-reaching in its effects, and if 
such agreements could be entered into in 
the various cities of our country, it would 
mean much not only to the Building 


Trades Department, but to every member 
of our affiliated internationals. 

Much could be written on this subject, 
but limited space prevents an extended dis- 
cussion of this particular phase of our work. 

We have just lately finished a campaign 
of organization in the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal. The majority of our international 
organizations sent to that city one of their 
representatives to work for a period of not 
less than ninety days in an effort to bring 
about a better condition in the building 
industry, at least. The campaign carried on 
under the direction of the president of this 
department was far more successful than 
seemed possible at the time the work 
started. When we left Los Angeles, the 
Building Trades Council consisted of dele- 
gates from every organization in the build- 
ing industry. Local representatives are 
carrying on the work so successfully started, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that Los 
Angeles in the very near future will be one 
of the best organized cities of our country. 

We are pleased to state that at this time 
our membership has -passed the half- 
million mark, and it is a pleasure to add 
that there is no disturbance throughout our 
jurisdiction on account of wages, hours, or 
conditions, for which we are truly grateful. 


JAMEs A. SHort, President. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Railroad Employes Department 
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Progress Since the 1912 Convention. 


E HEREWITH submit a_ brief 
review of the progress made by 


this department since the memo- 
rable convention held in Kansas City, Mo., 
during the month of April, 1912, at which 
time the Federation of Federations was 
organized. 

This convention was composed of organi- 
zations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and represented by grand 
lodge officers and delegates from some 





thirty-eight railroad systems. While rec- 
ognizing the American Federation of Labor 
as the parent body of the bona fide labor 
movement of this continent, the convention 
was separate and distinct from the Railroad 
Employes Department as then organized. 
The laws of the department at that time 
provided no means whereby a convention 
composed of the representative men from 
the railroads of the country could be held; 
without a doubt the originators of the 
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Railroad Employes Department had in 
mind the formation of an organization that 
would eventually lead to the joint action 
of affiliated organizations in securing and 
maintaining improved conditions for the 
railway employes. 

The department as then organized seemed 
to serve little purpose, a number of system 
federations having been organized, the 
natural inquiry arose, what are we organized 
for? Joint action when desired did not 
seem to be forthcoming, the rank and file 
had neither voice nor vote in formulating 
the laws or directing the destinies of the 
department except through their grand lodge 
officers. The officers of the department 
served gratuitously, the nominal salary of 
$50 per month to the secretary-treasurer was 
the only salary paid any one. 

The rank and file had every confidence in 
their respective grand lodge officers, but the 
duties of these men were such that it was 
practically impossible for them to devote the 
time necessary to the successful operation 
and development of the department, and as a 
result of this condition the movement had 
deteriorated to a point where it became 
necessary to do one of two things, either 
the officers of the department must change 
the laws tomeet the growing needs of closer 
affiliation or the rank and file would have to 
make the change. 

The grand lodge officers, with few excep- 
tions, were heartily in favor of bringing about 
the desired results, but not until the rank and 
file became thoroughly aroused and practi- 
cally demanded that a convention be called, 
was the desired step taken. 

We have not taken the space to go into 
details and recite the preliminary steps 
and great amount of work necessary to 
bring about the Kansas City Federated 
Trades Convention, the great Harriman 
and Illinois Central strikes involving some 
35,000 railway shopmen contributed very 
materially in this respect. 

This brings us to the Kansas City meeting 
which is mentioned only to show the action 
taken to secure a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The convention instructed the officers, 
including the Executive Council members, 
to meet with the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor at the earliest 
opportunity, with the object in view of 
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securing a charter. This was accomplished 
later by deciding to wait until the old de- 
partment would meet in convention in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in November, 1912, when the 
laws adopted at the Kansas City convention 
were substituted, after a few changes had 


been made. The officers elected at the 
Kansas City convention were also elected by 
the Rochester convention in order to avoid 
any technicalities. 

The work of the department has been 
largely confined to promoting the spirit of 
federation on all railroad lines and extend- 
ing our efforts in order to concentrate all 
system federations under the department 
for the purpose of establishing uniform 
shop rules on all railroads, to standardize 
agreements where like conditions prevail, to 
stimulate the movement for a standard work- 
day of eight hours, and by unity of action 
to secure for the worker a just remuneration 
for his labor. 

The past six months have witnessed a 
rapid growth of the federated idea. The 
movement is not one of the mushroom species, 
that spring up over night and die suddenly, 
nor can we attribute its growth to the efforts 
of the Railroad Employes Department, 
which is but barely launched on the vast 
sea of progress and opportunity. Long 
years of single craft struggles with attend- 
ant hardships and suffering have at last 
quickened the spirit within men and brought 
them together on equal ground in defense 
of their rights. 

It is true that the path of progress has 
been strewn with many obstacles, thousands 
of honorable union men were forced into a 
strike on the Harriman and Illinois Central 
lines which has been in progress during 
the past twenty-two months. Many lives 
have been sacrificed and untold suffering 
endured, yet withal, the indomitable spirit 
of these men is still undaunted and firm 
in their determination to prosecute the fight 
with unyielding vigor until their just de- 
mands have been granted. In touching 
upon this, the most gigantic struggle of recent 
years, I believe I can truthfully say that 
the valiant fight maintained by these men 
has been the greatest factor in advancing 
federation; what they themselves were denied 
they have through sacrifice and manly 
struggle paved the way for others to enjoy. 

The following organizations are now affil- 
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iated with the Railroad Empioyes De- 
partment: International Association of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America; International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and Helpers; Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Switchmen’s Union of North America; 
Associated Union of Steam Shovelmen. The 
organizations comprise in the aggregate a 
total of 220,000 members. 

Notwithstanding the many bitter strikes 
and lockouts now in progress involving to a 
greater or less extent all affiliated crafts, I 
am pleased to record a decided increase in 
membership during the past few months, the 
most noteworthy of which is the splendid 
additions to the ranks of the I. A. of M., 
which show an increase for the current year 
ending Junc, of nearly 11,000 members and 
bid fair to reach the 15,000 mark ere this re- 
port goes to press. The Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Helpers has approximately 
added 1,000 members during the same neriod ; 
Sheet Metal Workers from 300 to 400 mem- 
bers; Switchmen of North America, over 
$00; and the Railroad Clerks, over 1,200 
members. ‘The latter named organization 
has advanced rapidly during the current 
year, and regardless of the strong opposition 
met with from the railroad management, 
prospects were never brighter for the brother- 
hood. 

The same is true of the railway carmen. 
Although several thousands of their mem- 
bers have engaged in long extended strikes 
for recognition of their right to federate and 
in support of the ethics and principles of true 
unionism, this organization has within the 
past three vears gradually forged ahead to a 
position in the front ranks of organized labor. 
In fact all affiliated organizations have shared 
in the growth and prosperity of the past 
year and can rightfully rejoice with the 
American Federation of Labor on this 
auspicious occasion. 

To show the growth of federation among 
the railroad shop crafts during the recent 
past it is but necessary to submit the fol- 








lowing list of federated agreements now in 
effect : 

Ft. Smith and Western; Chicago and 
Alton; Denver and Rio Grande; Georgia and 
Florida; Canadian Pacific; Charleston and 
Western Carolina (agreement with Ma- 
chinists, Blacksmiths and Helpers); ‘Texas 
aud Pacific (metal trades agreement); N. Y., 
Ontario and Western (agreement with Ma- 
chinists, Boilermakers, and Blacksmiths); 
Southern Railway; Cincinnati, New Orleans 
Texas and Pacific; Alabama Great Southern; 
Mobile and Ohio; Georgia Southern and 
Florida; Virginia South Western; Wheeling 
and Lake Erie ;Georgia and Florida; Wabash, 
Chesapeake and Ohio; Delaware and Hud- 
son; Virginian; Norfolk and Western; Sea- 
board Air Line; Atlantic Coast Line; New 
York, New Haven and Hartford; Ontario 
and Western (agreement with Machinists, 
Boilermakers and Blacksmiths); Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Gulf (now on strike); Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain; Colorado 
Southern; St. Louis Terminal; New Orleans 
Terminal; Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
(Federation recognized but not signed up, ac- 
count negotiations now on in regard to wage- 
scale) ; Iowa Central; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco (now in conference, joint-agreement 
acceptable) ; Misscuri, Kansas and ‘Texas. 

The foregoing federated agreements gen- 
erally cover the five crafts—machinrists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal work- 
ers, and carmen. A number of recent agree- 
ments entered into also include the painters 
and decorators. 

In addition to the above list, system fed- 
erations have been organized among the 
shop crafts on the following lines: 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; Denver 
and Fort Worth; Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Puget Sound; Pere Marquette; St. Louis and 
Southwestern; Kansas City, Mexico, and 
Orient; Northern Pacific; Chicage and 
Northwestern; International and Great 
Northern, and on many other railroad svs- 
tems progress towards federation of all 
crafts has advanced to a greater or less 
degree. 

The high-handed methods adopted by 
General Superintendant Gordon of the 
Pere Marquette in refusing to extend even 
the courtesy of a hearing to the aggrieved 
boilermakers, and forthwith proceeding to 
ship in carloads of strike-breakers with 
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the declaration of an open-shop policy, 
‘From now on no union man will be em- 
ployed by this company,” has exceeded far 
beyond his expectations inasmuch as within 
a few hours men of all crafts, union and non- 
union, laid down their tools and walked out 
n a body on May 22. Since that time the 
nen have got together and formed a sys- 
em federation which includes nearly 100 
ver cent of all crafts. A vigorous fight is 
eing maintained in the interests of right and 
ustice and all are imbued with the confi- 
lence of an early victory. 

We find that while the constitutions and 
by-laws of system federations in some 
cases conflict with the laws of the depart- 
ment there is a manifest disposition to amend 
to conform in every particular, it being gen- 
erally conceded that the present laws of the 
Railroad Employes Department are more 
comprehensive in their construction and 
better suited to protect the rights of its 
members on a basis of equality, which is the 
‘undamental principle of federation—‘‘All 
for One and One for All.”’ 

These conditions have retarded the prog- 
ress of the department to a considerable 
extent in gathering together the units of 
labor forces into one compact organization, 
but with the growing demands for a closer 
alfiliation the minds of the workers are being 
yroadened and unity of interests has be- 
‘ome the paramount issue. 

Space will not permit me to refer but 
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briefly to the splendid achievements of the 
past vear through federated effort, in many 
instances numerous classifications of rates 
in effect for many vears have been sup- 
planted by a uniform wage-scale covering 
entire systems, general adjustments and ad- 
vances have been made in all departments, 
alike with the low paid helper as with the 
higher rated mechanics. A closer and more 
harmonious relationship has been established 
between employer and employe, and by 
strict adherence to the laws of the federation 
strikes and lockouts will be reduced to the 
minimum. 

In the progress of strengthening and build- 
ing up system federations it is hoped that the 
Railroad Employes Department will soon be 
in a position to institute a vigorous campaign 
of organizing work in conjunction with all 
affiliated craft organizers. 

The general trend towards federation by 
all railroad shop crafts offers unlimited 
possibilities in this direction, and the close 
of the year should mark a new epoch in its 
history. 

In conclusion, it will not be amiss to men- 
tion that the Railroad Employes Depart- 
ment will hold its next annual convention 
in May, 1914. Judging from the nation-wide 
interest manifested in this great progressive 
movement it promises to excel anything of its 
nature yet attempted. 

A. O. WHARTON, President. 

St. Lours, Mo. 
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Forging Ahead. 


HE time is coming rapidly when one 
T trade will no longer risk the sting 

of defeat by rushing pell-mell into 
trouble with employers. Time and ex- 
perience have brought members of organized 
labor to the point where they acknowledge 
the wisdom of sitting down with others whose 
calling is in close relationship to their own, 
to present their grievances and to listen 
to arguments and opinions by those that are 





not, in the first analysis, directly aggrieved. 
The results of such discussion and exchange 
of thought when men, deeply and directly 
interested are absorbed in determining what 
is best to do under the circumstances, when 
further tolerance seems impossible and rela- 
tions are severely strained, prove that 
conference offers the best means of solution 
of the situation. Indeed, to have the pleasure 
of the advice and the sympathy of those that 
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are in accord with you is consoling and 
helpful at any time, so it is when industrial 
war is threatened; today it is generally con- 
ceded that it is not only expedient but wise 
to talk over important matters with others 
before deciding upon final action. 

It is this policy that we are emphasizing 
and urging in our Metal Trades Councils be- 
cause we believe such consideration halts 
unwise and hasty action and, as a conse- 
quence, makes it more likely that the line 
of action decided upon is both sound and 
logical. Such are the aims and objects of 
this department, which should appeal to 
every one, be he worker or employer. 

At a conference of the presidents of the 
affiliated internationals, held in the month of 
November, 1912, it was decided that each 
international assign one organizer to work 
under the supervision of the president of this 
department. The city of Erie, Pa., was the 
city selected for the inauguration of a joint 
organizing campaign, and while every known 
obstacle has been placed in the path of this 
corps of organizers by the Manufacturers’ 
Association, good progress has been made. 
In fact, organization is the watch word, and, 
as a result of this campaign, trades and call- 
ings other than the metal trades have 
responded to the efforts of the organizers, so 
that a spirit favorable to organization is gen- 
erally being shown. The activity and the suc- 
cess so far achieved in Erie, Pa., however, have 
caused the manufacturers to lock out mem- 
bers of several metal trades organizations, 
but tactics of this kind will only strengthen 
our position. 

The organizing campaign is to be continued 
indefinitely, at least until there is a change for 
the better in the attitude of the manu- 
facturers. 

Through the efforts of this department, 
President Kline of the blacksmiths, and 
Assistant-Secretary Post of the United States 
Department of Labor, the strike of the black- 
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smiths at the Erie Forge Company was set- 
tled and an agreement signed. 
Other campaigns of organization are being 


carried on by this department. We have 
decided that the ice and refrigeration ma- 
chinery industry should and must be or- 
ganized. An active and energetic move- 
ment is constantly being carried on in 
this direction. 

New councils have been organized and 
others re-organized during the year, and in- 
ternationals are showing a constant and 
healthy growth in their membership and a 
spirit of interest in the affairs of others. 
This department has also been instrumental 
in having the Navy officials recognize and 
discuss conditions of employment in the 
navy yards and naval stations, with repre- 
sentatives of the men. Both when the 
Secretary of the Navy and his assistant in- 
spect navy yards, representatives of the men 
are given the opportunity to accompany 
these officials through the yards; in this 
practical way the men can point out the 
specific defects and objectionable features 
of efficiency systems and other conditions 
that are a detriment to the welfare of the 
workers. There are other matters affecting 
the employes which are now pending before 
the Navy Department, but before any final 
action is taken the Secretary will listen 
to the presidents of the affiliated interna- 
tionals of this department, in company with 
the officers of this department. In fact, 
we intend to show to the heads of the several 
departments of the government that much 
of the discontent on the part of the employes 
is due to the lack of co-operation between 
those departments and their employes. 
We expect to obtain similar recognition from 
the War Department officials for the 8,000 
men employed in the arsenals. 


ALBERT J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MODERN ECONOMICS 


By JAMEs DUNCAN 


First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


HE momentous developments of the 
tT recent few months from two specific 

viewpoints verify in almost blood- 
curdling narrative the prophetic alarm the 
exponents of our labor movement gave a 
few years ago. It was then said that unless 
captains of industry would do business with 
the militant, constructive, logical trade and 
labor organizations they would have to meet 
a surging, illogical, and perhaps, destructive 
force whose campaign would not benefit 
organized society. It was also then declared 
that a certain unsavory organization of manu- 
facturers through devious methods of un- 
masterly activity, especially through the de- 
grading use of a corruption fund, would be in 
the limelight, not only retarding all forms of 
progressive and constructive effort but prop- 
agating and paying a coterie of eavesdroppers 
in an effort to disrupt labor organizations 
and to oppose beneficent legislation. 

The modern advocates of sabotage who 
go so far beyond what was considered radical 
action even ten years ago, and the influence 
they have on the minds of the oppressed 
and unorganized, plus the recent sensations 
of the Senate lobby investigation, so con- 
clusively prove the labor leaders of a decade 
ago to have been prophets, that even those 
who gave expression to their fears stand 
aghast at the morbid and degrading cir- 
cumstances attending the real facts. 

That the misguided policy of the em- 
ployers has brought about the other ill- 
advised counter action there is little doubt. 
Had it not been for the meanness and selfish- 
ness of the manufacturers’ organization in 
question, there would not have been such an 
opportunity for the advocates of sabotage. 

Between these two extremes there must be 
a workable basis, a common vantage posi- 
tion, on which the man behind the hammer 
and the man behind the desk can meet and 
scientifically arrange an economic truce. 

The employers surely do not seriously 
expect us to admit that the wage system 
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is an*economic goal. The most we will 
concede, isto admit that it is an economic 
development. 

We are on the way to bring about, con- 
structively and logically, industrial democ- 
racy. It is as essential to the welfare of the 
human family as is political democracy, 
only those who worship the theory of the 
supremacy of property rights have not yet 
appreciated the preponderance of human 
rights. It may take some time for them 
to do so, but just so long as they re- 
quire, will they find the advocates of the 
supremacy of human rights lined up against 
them. This opposition will develop in 
many ways, some practical, others as 
shady as the industrial pyrotechnics recently, 
and now, in evidence in spots— 


“Which like the Borealis race, 
Flits ere you could point the place.” 


As a means to the evolutionary end, or- 
ganized labor sets up a modern trade agree- 
ment, representative of the parties in interest 
—a collective bargain. Not as a fixed entity, 
mind you, but merely a development. We 
mean to demand and, as soon as our col- 
leagues are ready to press the demand 
successfully, we shall receive an equitable 
division of the value of that which we 
helped to produce. Anything less is quasi- 
legalized robbery. That which one claims 
but which one did not help to produce, does 
not belong to one. 

The best organized occupations are the 
best paid and vice versa. The most solidly 
organized occupations have the most work- 
able agreements. The most effectively organ- 
ized occupations have the fewest non-progres- 
sive strikes. The occupations most practi- 
cally organized produce the most salutary 
results in sanitation, in compensation, in a 
workday, in a work week, in duration of 
employment, in redress of disputes, and in 
the general personnel of the workers and 
their families. The trade agreement which 
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does not make for one and all of these is 
upon trial. There are other virtues leading 
up to human democracy and all of them in 
turn will develop according to the intelli- 
gence of the people. Education is needed— 
aye, ‘‘there’s the rub’’—plenty of it, free 
and compulsory at that. It is a basic prin- 
ciple. Liberal compensation for labor per- 
formed helps the worker to give to his ruddy 
boy and his timid girl this same fundamental 
necessity, for the mind, as well as the body, 
needs to be healthy. 

An object lesson may be in order. We 
will go to the shop for it. Let us see what an 
investment of a dollar a month will bring. 
Fifteen thousand organized workers will 
serve. We will call them granite cutters, 
because the deduction has a solid ring to it. 
We will select fifteen years, the figures are 
convenient. By virtue of being union men 
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they receive $1.25 each workday more in 
wages in that time than they would have 
received as non-union men. This is undis- 
puted. Study carefully the following details 
and apply the result to the investment of a 
trade union dollar and to what it is accom- 
plishing towards industrial democracy: 

Advantage.—$18,750 would be the total 
gain to 15,000 men from an increase of $1.25 
per day, $5,625,000 for 300 days (one year), 
making a total gain for 15 years of $84,- 
375,000. 

Cost.—The total cost to 15,000 men of 
dues of $1.00 per month would be $15,000 
per month, $180,000 for 12 months (one 
year), $2,700,000 for 15 years. 

Gain.—$84,375,000 total advantage; $2,- 
700,000 total cost; $81,675,000 net gain. 

A Happy New Labor Day to one and all. 





ETHICS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By JoHN B. LENNON 


Treasurer, American Federation of Labor, 


this one, “The science of human 

duty.’”’ The evidence that demon- 
strates that we are performing our duty 
as men and women towards each other 
is shown by the real service that we 
render in the world promoting real human 
uplift. Whether or not the labor movement, 
past and present, is entitled to a position 
among the moral uplift movements that 
humanity has witnessed, must therefore 
depend upon whether or not the labor move- 
ment has been of real service to the race. 

The labor movement is as old as humanity. 
The exodus of the Jews from Egypt, led by 
Moses, was possible because of the industrial 
injustice that had been for centuries im- 
posed upon this people by Pharaoh and his 
hosts. These injustices had united them in a 
determination for relief. | Consequently, 
when Moses appeared, he found the people 
ready to co-operate in order to relieve 
themselves from the bondage imposed upon 
them. Certainly no one can or will dispute 
the ethical character of the service that has 


A MONG the definitions of ethics I find 


come to humanity through this rebellion of 
the Jews. It gave to the world moral stand- 
ards that are still recognized as paramount 
to all others. The laws and usages developed 
by this people during their forty years 
pilgrimage through the wilderness are still 
the standards governing the laws and usages 
of the highest civilized nations of the earth. 

The struggle of the working classes in 
Rome, as represented by the plebeians, 
gradually developed a people that made 
Rome the supreme power of the world. 
Spartacus and his followers were fighting 
the battles of the labor movement, that still 
affects the lives and interests of all humanity. 
With the decadence of Rome the labor 
movement became largely ineffective, and 
because of the lack of determined struggles 
for better conditions by the working classes, 
history gives us the story of what is known 
as the Dark Ages. But even through this 
period there was some labor movement, 
though insignificant in importance. The 
cathedral builders were unquestionably or- 
ganized, and stood for the best conditions 
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of their day, and maintained among certain 
classes of the workers ideals which, without 
their efforts, would have been impossible. 
Later came the history of the guilds, and 
with all the just criticism that may be made 
regarding their work in the world, there 
can be no doubt whatever of their having 
accomplished much in the way of real 
service to the human race. There seems to 
have been no time in human history when 
there was no labor movement. The struggle 
of the working classes, together with the 
education brought about through that 
struggle, has developed the highest civilization 
and the best conceptions of human service. 

Through all the struggles of Labor for 
better conditions and for more of liberty 
and light, students, philosophers, and poets 
have always been found in considerable 
numbers in sympathy with them, and have 
materially assisted in instilling into the 
minds of the people the highest possible 
ethical ideals. 

Our modern labor movement is generally 
interpreted as being confined to the efforts 
of organized labor, and while this definition 
is in reality too narrow, and not really 
justified, yet it will be upon the ethics of 
this phase of the labor movement that I 
desire to say a few words. 

Something more than a century ago the 
factory system began, and with its beginning 
the workers were brought together in large 
numbers. They soon discovered by associa- 
tion and by converse with one another that 
while they were doing the world’s work, or 
much of it, producing the things that were 
essential to good living, they received but a 
meager compensation for their efforts. The 
beautiful and useful things which they made 
were not for their use and enjoyment, and 
soon, through organization, they started the 
effort to raise the standard of living. Where- 
ever in the world organized labor has 
obtained a substantial foothold, the standard 
of living has been materially improved. 
Where organization is as yet unknown, the 
standards of living are at the lowest. The 
first effort of these factory workers was 
naturally directed toward securing an in- 
crease of wages, and through their organiza- 
tion they gradually met with success, and 
with every increase of wages they were 
enabled to -provide themselves with better 
homes, to wear better clothing, etc., and 
these things, abating extreme poverty, gave 


them conceptions of their duties as men and 
women in the world, as members of society, 
as citizens, that were unknown before this 
struggle began. That the result of this 
effort has been ethical or moral.in general 
human uplift, I think no one can question. 
Upon the question of wages the labor move- 
ment has now reached the point where we 
insist that every man and woman in the 
world performing useful labor is entitled to 
a living wage. This does not mean to usa 
wage upon which they can merely exist and 
continue to work. It means an income suffi- 
cient to enable them to live as men and 
women should, with homes that are in 
reality homes, with-the possibility of educa- 
tion for their children, and income sufficient 
to enable them to lay by something for 
times of sickness, and after they have passed 
their days of usefulness in the world of 
labor. 

Organized labor has been in the front rank 
of the forces contending for universal educa- 
tion. In Great Britain and in this country 
the unions have been at all times the most 
ardent advocates of education for the 
masses. We know that if the best things 
for the race are to be obtained, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and essential to reach the 
common people, those that work every day, 
and to instill into them the highest ideals of 
human duty. Education of the right kind is 
the first and most important factor in real 
human progress, and progress is being con- 
tinually made in that direction. For the 
last few years the organized labor move- 
ment of our country and of the world has 
become a very important factor in pro- 
moting vocational education. We maintain 
that the boys and girls who attend school, 
and who are to become farmers, machinists, 
carpenters, etc., are entitled to an education 
from the State, at public expense, fitting 
them for their profession, as is the case now 
with those who are to become teachers in 
our schools. In this we are making decided 
progress. That it will mean a wonderful 
improvement in intelligence and a marked 
advance in skill, and will promote higher 
aspirations and ideals, tending to the ethical 
uplift of mankind, there seems to be no 
doubt. 

The first efforts made for the protection 
of the children against the attempt to force 
them at tender years into industrial life, 
were made by the world’s organized labor 
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movement, with of course always some sym- 
pathizers who can not be classed among the 
wage-workers. The effort in industry has 
been, and still is, to make the labor cost of 
production as low as possible, and this 
tendency brought into the factory, the mill, 
and the mine, into all industrial life, wherever 
possible, the employment of children. To 
offset this the trade unions have fought many 
battles to secure the necessary legislation, 
and through strikes and boycotts to put a 
stop to this inhuman practice. Great prog- 
ress has been made, and we now work 
in co-operation along this line with all the 
best elements in human society, and we 
begin to see the dawn of the day when 
children will not be industrially exploited in 
order to reduce the labor cost of production, 
but will be protected from this exploitation, 
because people will have been taught to 
realize that the cost to humanity of the 
destruction of men and women through 
child labor is of much more importance 
to the human race than is the question of the 
cost of production. I feel as though the 
work of the unions for the protection of the 
children, keeping them out of the factories, 
mills, and shops, in order that they might 
have an opportunity for education and play, 
entitles the unions to a place among the 
great ethical forces of our time. 

Along the same lines the unions have 
struggled, and are still in the fight, for the 
protection of women in industrial life. We 
maintain, and some day we are going to win 
the fight, that if a woman does work equal to 
a man, she is entitled to the same compensa- 
tion. We are in the contest for the teachers 
as well as others. Women are still exploited 
in industrial life, simply because they are 
women, and because of the circumstances of 
injustice, hardship, and almost slavery 
surrounding them, that have been imposed 
upon them through all the centuries. I know 
personally of many cases where women in 
offices, factories, shops, mills, and school- 
houses, are doing work fully equal to that of 
a mau, both as to quality and quantity, and 
vet receive from 10 to 50 per cent less wage. 
The unions maintain that in this contest 
they are performing a real service to the 
human race, and if that is true, the service 
must be ethical. 

Our unions stand for universal suffrage. 
We have co-operated with every effort that 
has been made in this or any other country 


to extend the suffrage to women since the 
subject was first broached, a great many 
years ago. 

We are now particularly engaged, along 
with other forces, in the endeavor to secure 
for every worker one day’s rest in seven, 
and we have found in the efforts to secure this 
that in’ most cases, law and custom have 
already fixed Sunday as the rest day of the 
world, and we are trying to secure by the 
power of our organizations and to educate 
the people by agitation, that all unnecessary 
work should cease on Sunday, and this day 
shall become a universal rest day. 

Our unions protest, and we are making 
our protest effective, against the old theory 
that the law of supply and demand should 
apply to labor. Wherever we have strong 
unions, the fact that there is only one job, 
and three workers ready to perform it, does 
not bring about any reduction in the wage 
to be paid for that job. This law has been 
largely set aside, not only by the organized 
efforts of the wage-workers, but by the great 
modern combinations in industry. When ap- 
plied to labor, any such law is inhuman 
and wicked. It may possibly apply to corn 
and coal, but certainly can not apply, and 
should not apply, to men and women who 
have minds and souls, and who must, in 
order to live the best possible lives, receive 
for their labor a compensation that will 
enable them to live as men and women 
should. I feel confident that though any 
system of economics may still teach that 
this law of supply and demand applies to 
labor, the time is not far distant when no 
one will contend that labor is a commodity 
in the same sense as is the case with material 
things. 

In the effort for world-peace that is now 
claiming the attention of the best men and 
women in the world, organized labor is 
one of the great co-operators. The German 
trade unionist no longer feels that on the 
other side of the Rhine, the Frenchman is his 
enemy, and the French trade unionist has 
a similar feeling towards the German. To 
me it seems as though there is no power in the 
world today which in a practical and effec- 
tive way is doing more to bring about an 
era of world-peace than organized labor. 

The unions, whenever and wherever there 
has been a struggle for more of liberty, and 
for real human betterment, have always 
been on the right side of these questions. 
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Probably no better illustration of this can be 
found than the condition existing during the 
Civil War. At that time a large proportion 
of the cotton goods of the world was made in 
England. The cotton came from our Southern 
States. As the war progressed, the cotton 
mills of England had to shut down for lack of 
material. The manufacturers used every 
influence within their reach to force the 
British government to recognize the bellig- 
erency of the Southern Confederacy. The 
workers and their families were starving, and 
many starved to death. They were in the 
direst need and poverty that can possibly be 
imagined, and yet they held mass meetings 
through the cotton districts of England, and 
boldly declared that they preferred to starve 
rather than to have their country take 
a stand for human slavery by recognizing the 
Confederacy. They sent their committees 
to London, to the Prime Minister and to 
those in authority, and gave them to undcr- 
stand that cotton brought from this country 
would not be worked by them. How great 
an influence this may have had upon the 
final determination of the Civil War, no man 
can tell, but that its influence was on the 
side of righteousness, of the well-being of 
humanity, is not open to question. Incidents 
by the score, not of such a noted character, 
but embodying the same principles, can be 
found all through the history of trade 
unionism. 

The unions strike when their demands for 
better conditions receive no consideration 
at the hands of employers. For this we are 
often condemned, and yet it is unquestion- 
ably a fact that strikes are effective in in- 
creasing wages, and as increased wages are 
conducive to human uplift, strikes certainly 
are not lacking in ethical principles. We 
do not strike simply for the fun of it. We 
strike because we want to live better than we 
have been living. We do not strike without 
first having undertaken to secure better 
conditions without a strike. In all cases that 
have come under my observation the unions 
first present their demands to the employers 
and ask for a conference, in order to secure an 
adjustment, and when the conference is con- 
ceded, a settlement generally follows without 
strike; but where we are told there is nothing 
to be considered, we use the only weapon 
we have, that is, to cease work, and what this 


‘ence of the modern trade union. 


has done fer the working people in the way 
of real, substantial benefit, can never be 
computed. I have watched with consider- 
able interest for a number of years the work 
of the teachers’ organizations of our country, 
and in my judgment the one thing above all 
others which their organizations lack is that 
they do not stand for a minimum wage for all 
teachers, below which none shall work,and I 
suggest for their consideration the advisa- 
bility of imitating the trade unions in their 
demand for a living wage. 

Our unions stand, with other classes of our 
people, for free speech and free press. Re- 
garding the efforts of some classes of our 
people to restrain men and women from 
freely expressing their views, we know from a 
knowledge of humanity that such efforts, 
instead of restraining that which is hurtful, 
really promote it. If men and women have 
ideas, and through free speech they are 
permitted to give vent to them, they are not 
so likely to express themselves in some anar- 
chistic way. 

Right is continually becoming more and 
more universal. There is certainly no rea- 
son why any one should be pessimistic. 
Righteousness does prevail where iniquity 
formerly held sway. Men are beginning to 
understand, and to live up to their under- 
standing, that “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation,” and that “Sin is a reproach to any 
people.”’ 

I think I have said enough to indicate my 
belief at least in the ethical character of the 
modern labor movement. I do not claim 
that it has never made mistakes or that its 
members have never been guilty of wrong- 
doing. I maintain, however, that its general 
tendency is along the line of real and sub- 
stantial uplift, and that real progress is being 
made in that direction because of the exist- 
We are 
sure that the brotherhood of man is being 
promoted by the work the unions are per- 
forming, and that sometime, when the 
history of our day is written, trade unions 
will be recognized as ethical forces promoting 
the science of human duty. 


“For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.’ 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Ideals are the most powerful incentives to work-—not physical needs. With 
little exertion one can supply the primal necessities, but the 
instant the primitive instincts are re-enforced by the desire 
for better food, a more comfortable sleeping place, better clothing, the 
individual comes under the inexorable sway of an _ ideal that 
scourges his energy and rouses the combative, ambitious elements of, his 
nature. Ideals are that which differentiates between man and man, which 
determines what personal traits shall dominate and what shall be suppressed, 
and which keeps the imaginative faculties taut, forceful, and ever reaching 
out after something beyond. Constructive imagination leaps from one con- 
ception up to at least something just beyond—each forward and upward 
movement reveals a wider horizon and greater possibilities which in turn 
quicken and sustain the fires of energy. Were this not so the individual 
might outstrip his ideal. Man can not realize all his ideals, for ‘“‘a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” There must always be something beyond, 
something to dream of, plan for, agonize to do—or else the self sinks down into 
the inaction of cloying contentment. 

Once more the workers are to observe Labor Day—a day which has asso- 
ciations entwined in the most sacred and most homely affairs of life and work. 
It is those things which deal with daily living and fellowship, that kindle the 
deep, abiding emotion—things more removed from human immediate needs 
and interests. The purely intellectual becomes more attentuated in feeling 
and emotion, and rarely inspires the love and devotion given the things 
called common. Yet it needs imagination and idealism so to order these-com- 
mon things as to feel and reverence the heart and soul in them, to know what 
they really are and mean, and to use them to the best advantage. To one man 
a piece of bread is—just a piece of bread. To another man a piece of bread 
is some marvelous thing, the product of labor, nature, and science; he sees in 
it the life-essence of the wheat distilled from the dew and the sunshine as the 
grain rippled under the prairie wind, and the work of many hands and minds 
that harvested and prepared the grain so that it could nourish his body, mind, 
and soul. This man is the idealist, he has the artistic soul, he belongs to those 
who understand. Upon such is laid the duty of interpreting so that all may 
learn to see and understand. 

There are those in the labor movenemt to whom it is not merely an 
‘organization,’ who can see it as part of human life and history. Upon them 
is laid the obligation of sharing this vision with all the workers on Labor Day 
that the day may be an occasion for strengthening ties of devotion and for renew- 


LABOR DAY. 
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ing enthusiasm and earnestness in the cause. Such men see in the labor move- 
ment innumerable people, masses, and myriads of the common people—the 
people that, burdened and sore oppressed, had found themselves individually 
helpless to combat the forces of wealth, power, and authority—the people that 
asked but the chance to live and work and enjoy the satisfaction of living 
worthily and well. 

Down the ages file the crowds of common people, so patiently, so unob- 
trusively, so submissively that dumb pain catches the heart in response to the 
human tragedy and pain of the dwarfed lives and suppressed powers. Though 
the march of the world’s toilers hurts with its pain and its pathos, yet it 
brings cheer, gladness, and encouragement. Today, though the common 
people dig and delve, go down into dark and weary places, do the work neces- 
sary to the intricate organizations that supply social needs, yet many of them 
are able, comfortable, and happy past the conception of former ages. And 
how? The labor movement. 

In some guise, with varying ideals, the labor movement has existed wher- 
ever there has been need and oppression of the workers. It has led them up 
from slavery to freedom, through the gate of freedom upon the infinite possi- 
bilities of free life that stretch far, far away in the unfathomed future. 

And what is this labor movement? It is a living thing with soul and spirit, 
and a personality all its own. Those that are weary and heavy-laden cast 
their burdens upon it, straighten the bent back and ease the aching muscles. 
In new-found freedom they look up—and see the higher levels and purer 
heights just beyond. Men and women that hunger and thirst stretch out their 
hands and receive that which satisfies the present physical needs. As the pangs 
of distress become less sore, mind and heart are freed of the burden of exist- 
ence, ready for the things of the spirit. Those made restless and alert by un- 
satisfied longing turn to this great human movement and there find a response 
to their craving for something that is true and honest, practical, yet idealistic. 

To keep full and strong this tide of energy, to rouse the purpose and deter- 
mination to strive for yet more and more, is the great purpose of Labor Day. 
Let the workers meet together, review the things done, realize the mistakes 
and the victories, take counsel with each other, to inspire to press onward 
and upward. 

Now more than two million strong, the trade union movement of America 
is a great force in the forward movement for human progress and welfare. 
Increased members and power bring increased responsibility. The labor move- 
ment will bear the responsibility with dignity and wisdom befitting its high 
ideals and purposes; if will meet opposition and many obstacles in its struggle 
for the abolition of wrong, for the attainment of right, for the establishment of 
human brotherhood. 

But the organized labor movement will win; it must not, it can not fail. 
The triumph of labor for justice and humanity is assured. It is writ not only 
in the stars but also in the hearts and minds of the masses. 





Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 
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Freedom is a subtle, elusive thing. It consists not in proclamations, paper 
constitutions, outward forms and ceremonies; but it is 


ye personal, subjective; its real home is the mind of man. 
FREEDOM Years ago it was said, ““The truth shall make you free.’ 


The quest of freedom has ever been the search for truths. 
To every creature that possesses the dignity of human personality there should 
be accorded the unrestricted, unlimited right to express by word of mouth 
and written or printed word, truths as he sees them. The individual will be 
the better, the stronger for expressing that which is within his real self—his 
will to power; the world will be the wiser, the better able to understand men 
and life, the more capable of forming wise conclusions. No one need fear too 
much or too free discussion of ideals, conceptions, or even fads. Turn the full 
light of publicity upon each and all—that which is false and wrong will be 
unable to endure; that which is real and honest and true will stand the test. 

It is only when the mind of a man is conquered that his will becomes 
subject to external forces and his freedom ceases to exist. Sometimes he is not 
conscious that his mind is no longer free—that is one of the tragedies of life. 
It is not too much freedom of speech or press that does injury, but too little. 
Give each influence seeking to mold public opinion free scope, only let it be 
known whence it comes and for what purpose. It is the subtle, secret force 
that seeks to influence men unawares, that takes an unfair advantage by only 
partial revelation that is to be feared. And then the only remedy is greater 
publicity. 

In a free, democratic government where the ultimate determination 
of all matters and final responsibility rest with the people, public opinion is the 
all pervading power. That public opinion may be true and sure in nature and 
decisions, it is essential that the minds of men shall be free. Yet those who 
seek to influence public opinion to secure results which they think desirable, 
either because of selfish reasons or because they are unable to see impartially 
themselves, ever endeavor to restrict discussion or expression of belief sub- 
versive to their purposes. Sometimes their motive may be worthy, patriotic, 
and honorable in themselves, even the perpetuation of liberty or fatherland, 
but because their insight, their understanding of fundamental principles, their 
vision of life and meaning of life are not wide and true, they fail to sense the 
fact that freedom is inextricably associated with unrestricted personality and 
expression of conviction. 

The human mind is of such nature that that which is hidden or forbidden 
excites a desire for further knowledge and takes on an unnatural glamour. 
If discussion of false theories, fads, or misleading statements is forbidden, the 
untruths concealed in them gain in power and attractiveness. It is the part 
of wisdom, then, to permit free discussion, criticism, and comment to all. It 
is not yet understood how perfectly safe is freedom. 

Infallibility alone is the basis for denying the right of criticism. No 
political institution can lay claim to that attribute, and hence should not be 
treated as superior to criticism. The evolution of democratic institutions 
and practices must come through individuals. Each individual fashions 
courses of action and reaches conclusions determined by personal viewpoint— 
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colored by his own personal experiences, environment, observations, desires, 
and ideals. His concepts of general welfare contain considerably more of his 
own personality than they do of universality. It is well that the acts of any 
agent of the people should be known and considered by all—a condition 
impossible without freedom of speech and press. 

Nor have there been many governmental objections to this freedom of 
speech and press; nor have there been many administrative objections to this 
freedom, necessary if public opinion is to be founded upon truths, nor attempts 
to place limitations upon the exercise of this freedom, except from the judi- 
ciary. 

It would be folly to declare there has been no abuse of this freedom; men 
do not always season their words with moderation. The fault is not with 
the institution but with human nature—the remedy is not restriction of the 
individual’s freedom but in increasing his sense of responsibility and his 
reverence for truths. Despite the fact that there have been Conspicuous cases 
of resentment of criticism and attempts of judges to abridge the liberty of 
speech and press, it would be most unjust to impute this attitude to all mem- 
bers of the judiciary. Genuine appreciation of the function of criticism 
characterized the paper entitled, “Liberty of the Press,’’ which Smith McPher- 
son, United States District Judge of the Southern District of Iowa, read before 
the National Press Asssociation which met at Colorado Springs during the 
month of June of this year. He said: 

“The freedom of the press is one of the institutions of this country, and as such will 
ever exist, and rightly so. And no one believes in this more than do the courts.” 

The following indicates his opinion of the policy which would treat as 
contempt of court criticism of judicial action: 

“No judge has ever yet maintained his dignity and never will by bringing an editor 
before the court and punishing him because of animadversions made through the columns 
of the newspaper. 

“It would be helpful to the courts if editors of learning and character would in a 
dignified and intelligent manner discuss the rulings of the courts, whether by commendation 
or whether by adverse criticisms.” 


‘In speaking of the press, I have but little to say about the scandal-mongers and the 
so-called ‘yellow journals.’ They are outlaws, and are entirely beyond the pale of respect by 
the courts and decent citizens generally. We judges have no remedy as against them. It is 
idle to talk about bringing action, either civil or criminal, for libel, because such actions are 
expensive, and usually ludicrous, if not farcical. Most newspapers, like most men, are 
sincere as to their utterances. Their unfair criticisms come from lack of information. They 
are too impatient to strike.” 

It would be most gratifying if all judges held convictions upon this issue 
similar to those of Judge McPherson. But facts and comments published in 
the current papers and periodicals quickly dispel any illusion in the matter. 
Not in many months has the issue been placed so squarely and forcibly before 
the American people by wholesome editorial admonitions of danger and by 
unvarnished reports of facts, as within the past few weeks. 

Only recently a case came before the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri involving freedom of the press. One of the judges of a State circuit 
court attempted to punish Colonel William R. Nelson for contempt of court 
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because he published in the Kansas City Star a news item strongly reflecting 
upon the integrity of the court. The highest court of the State overruled 
his decision on the ground that the judge who had taken umbrage at the 
criticism had prepared his decision before the trial took place. Though the 
decision protects Editor Nelson from a jail sentence for exercising his con- 
stitutional right of free press, it leaves much to be desired because of failure to 
decide the fundamental principle involved. Freedom of the press was treated 
with scant respect by the Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of Mr. Shep- 
herd, editor of the Warrensburg Herald, in which the court held as uncon- 
stitutional a State law defining contempt, declared that anything the court 
chose to declare contempt of court was in fact such contempt and might be 
punished accordingly, and found Mr. Shepherd guilty of contempt of court. 
In regard to the Nelson case, Collier’s Weekly comments thus: 

“While this disposition of the celebrated case will be satisfactory to Mr. Nelson, a 
larger public purpose would have been served by a decision which should make a distinction 
that must soon be made. It is right enough that when a contempt is committed in the 
presence of the court the offended judge should have the arbitrary power to act as plaintiff, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. But when the alleged contempt is committed outside the court- 
room, and not during the progress of the case, there is no reason why the judge’s remedy 
should differ from the processes of law available to ordinary mortals.” 

Over in New Jersey there is a State law that makes one turn to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to read again the first amendment to see whether 
or not it really contains the prohibition which forbids ‘abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.” This statute was enacted soon after the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley while the tide of indignation and sorrow was at its 
height, before dispassionate consideration revealed the dangerous tendencies 
of the legislation. The law provides: 

“Any person who shall, in public or private, by speech, writing, printing, or by any 
other mode or means advocate the subversion and destruction by force of any and all govern- 
ment, or attempt by speech, writing, printing, or in any other way whatsoever to incite or 
abet, promote, or encourage hostility or opposition to any and all government, shall be 
guilty of a high misdemeanor.” 

This law is, supposedly, subject to the State constitution, which in its 
Bill of Rights contains the following provision: 

“Every person may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right. No law shall be passed to restrain or abridge 
the liberty of speech or of the press.” 

Alexander Scott was tried for making alleged inflammatory speeches to 
the Paterson silk workers and publishing an editorial in his paper which advo- 
cated “hostility to government.” Mr. Scott was convicted and sentenced 
to serve an indeterminate sentence of from one to fifteen years at hard labor, 
with a fine of $250. The article in question, entitled, ‘“Bimson, the Boss Strike- 
breaker,” contained in part: 

“The police of Paterson, headed by their brave Chief Bimson, have taken charge of 
Paterson and are running things to suit themselves. The halls of striking mill workers are 
raided, their meetings broken up, and helpless men, women, and children are brutally 
clubbed, cuffed, and manhandled right on the streets. 

“The mill workers of Paterson struck against the four-loom system which is grinding 
out their health and lives. They peacefully walked out of the mills and quit work. For doing 
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this terrible thing the police of Paterson at the behest of the manufacturers rushed at the 
defenseless workers like a bunch of drunken Cossacks and savagely attacked them. Outside 
of barbarous Mexico and Russia there are few places that have witnessed such police brutal- 
ity and lawlessness. 

“Paterson was once famous as the City of the Reds, the home of anarchists. These 
anarchists talked a whole lot and made some noise, but they never harmed a hair on any 
one’s head. Now Paterson has become infamous as the City of the Blues, the hotbed of 
brass-buttoned anarchists. These police anarchists, headed by the boss anarchist, Bimson, 
not only believe in lawlessness but they practice it. They don’t waste words with work- 
ingmen—they simply crack their heads. With them might is right. They swing the mighty 
club in the right hand, and if you don’t like it you can get the hell out of Paterson. This is 
anarchism of the worst kind. 

“The police of Paterson are doing themselves proud as strike-breakers. Chief Bimson 
is priding himself on the fact that he has nipped the strike in the bud by spilling the blood 
of the mill workers. The Paterson police have become professional strike-breakers. The 
workers of Paterson pay the salaries of the police, and yet their hired servants turn upon 
them as strike-breakers. Will the workers of Paterson stand for this? 

“Suppose the manufacturers locked out the workers and closed their factories until 
the workers were almost starved to death. Would the police of Paterson rush into the rooms 
of the Silk Manufacturers’ Association, break up their meetings, and crack the fat skulls 
of the manufacturers? Not so you could notice it. Why? Because money talks. And money 
owns the city of Paterson, including the police.” 

Whatever one may think of the good taste or the wisdom of the wording 
of the editorial, its purpose seems not to be subversion of all government but 
rather to call attention to abuses of power and unwarranted methods of the 
police. If the statements were untrue and therefore libelous, there was ample 
opportunity to punish such wilful defamation under the suitable statutes 
without menace to the right to discuss or call attention to governmental 
defects that ought to be corrected. No political or administrative agent, 
responsible to the people, should be allowed to take refuge under a law that 
prevents his conduct from being fully and publicly discussed or criticised. 

However much the methods and theories of those who are conducting this 
strike may be deprecated, it should not allow disapproval to lead to commit- 
ting injustice that will injure the cause of law and order, and create sympathy 
and favor for a revolutionary, destructive cause. Martyrs and persecution 
are the most valuable assets any reform cause can acquire. It behooves all to 
take heed lest these assets be furnished. 

The principle of this New Jersey law is in conflict with the spirit of 
American institutions and the foundations of free Government. Think 
what it would have meant had such a law, interpreted as in the Scott case, 
been in force in New York at the time of the revelations of corruption and 
anarchy in the police force! Such a law would have been a gag to the expres- 
sion of decent public opinion and repugnance to the disclosed unholy alliance 
between the guardians of the law, and the professional criminal element 
of the underworld. These words of Junius, that faithful spokesman for liberty 
of the press, breathe the spirit of liberty and light the pathway of duty: 

“Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to consult their piety as 
little as their judgment and experience, when they admit the great and essential advantages 
accruing to society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in peevish or 
passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable expectation 
of benefits, pure and entire, from any human institution, they in effect arraign the goodness 
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of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity. In 
the present instance they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil 
they complain of. The laws of England provide, as effectually as any human laws can do, 
for the protection of the subject, in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
If the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a double remedy is open to them, 
by action and indictment. If, through indolence, false shame, or indifference, they will not 
appeal to the laws of their country, they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to them- 
selves. If, from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they would wish to 
obtain justice by any mode of proceeding, more summary than a trial by their peers, I do 
not scruple to affirm that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the libeller 
they prosecute. 

“With regard to strictures upon the characters of men in office and the measures of 
government, the case is a little different. A considerable latitude must be allowed in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs, or the liberty of the press will be of no benefit to society. As the 
indulgence of private malice and personal slander should be checked and resisted by every 
legal means, so a constant examination into the characters and conduct of ministers and 
magistrates should be equally promoted and encouraged. They, who conceive that our 
newspapers are no restraint upon bad men, or impediment to the execution of bad measures, 
know nothing of this country.” 

What Junius so trenchantly declared for England has its universal applica- 
tion, and to no country more specifically than the United States. It is the 
mission and the duty of America’s organized labor movement to bring about 


the achievement of this ideal. 











Changes in industrial organizations, methods of transportation and communi- 


LABOR’S cation have swept away many of the trade barriers sepa- 
INTERNATIONAL rating nations and have established world markets. Every 
SOLIDARITY. important organization or movement now has its inter- 


national relations and problems as well as its national and local. Organized 
labor has recognized this development and has already adopted methods and 
policies by which its interests and welfare may be furthered under the new 
conditions. Essential to this end is the establishment of international good 
will and co-operation between the labor movements of the nations. This can 
result only from correct impressions and understanding of policies, purposes, 
and conditions, and the personal contact of accredited representatives. These 
representatives interpret and present the views and spirit of their own organiza- 
tions, and transmit to their home organizations the impetus and spirit of 
fellowship inspired by meeting workers from all parts of the world. For these 
reasons it has been the custom of the American Federation of Labor to send 
delegates and fraternal delegates to several national and international labor 
congresses. 

At the Rochester Convention of the A. F. of L., Louis Kemper, of the 
International Union of the United Brewery Workmen, and Charles L. Baine, 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, were elected fraternal delegates to the 
British Trade Union Congress which meets at Manchester, September 1. 
William J. McSorley, of the International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers, was chosen as fraternal delegate to the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, which meets in Montreal, Canada, September 22. 

At its July meeting, the Executive Council, acting upon authority dele- 
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gated by the Rochester Convention, elected George W. Perkins, president of 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union of America, delegate to represent the 
A. F. of L. at the Eighth International Conference of the Representatives of 
National Trade Centers. This conference will be held in the Volkshaus in 
Ziirich, September 16-18. 

The following program has been arranged for the conference: 

Report of the international secretary. 

Discussions of the propositions concerning the International Secretariat. 

Organization of an International Congress of Workers (proposed by France). 

International Federation of Trade Unions (proposed by the United States). 

Measures to be taken for the abolition of night work and for bringing into force of 
the legal eight-hour day (proposed by Sweden). 

Discussion of measures necessary in order that the first of May demonstration may 
assume a real economic and international character (proposed by France). 


Upon the adjournment of this conference, on September 19, will occur the 
First Conference of the International Trade Union Secretaries. The tentative 
program for this meeting includes: 

Uniformity of reports. 

Uniformity of trade union statistics. 

These two meetings will be preceded by the Swiss Trade Union Congress, 
which will also be held at Ziirich, September 13-15. Most of the delegates to 
the other two conferences will arrange to attend this national congress also. 
The program indicates that the sessions will be very instructive to those who 
wish to learn of the Swiss methods and policies. It contains the following 
topics: 

Report upon the state of the trade union movement in Switzerland. 

New scale of contributions to the trade union federation. 

Organizing of badly paid or downtrodden workers, and the workers in such branches 
of industry as have no central federations. 

Trade union unemployment insurance. 

Attitude of the Swiss trade unions to the “juvenile organizations.” 

The importance of the tariff agreement for the Swiss trade union movement. 


Attitude of the Swiss unions to general strikes. 
The attitude of the trade unions to the pending laws concerning “‘trade courts.” 


The delegates and trade unionists who can conveniently attend these 
four European congresses will be afforded an opportunity to study and observe 
foreign methods and to meet men whose hearts and minds have been dedicated 
to the cause of Labor. 





Many declarations of the United States Steel Corporation would seem to 


THE HEAVY indicate that the corporation is mindful of the welfare of its 
HAND OF THE employes and is disposed to deal with them in a kindly man- 
“IRON ner, yet the conditions of work existing today, the oppression 
MASTER.” # of the workers, the failure to carry out any real, thorough 


changes advantageous to the toilers, manifestly testify that the concern of the 
“Iron Master” is still centered upon iron and steel products, not upon flesh 
and blood workers. The third volume of the “Report on Conditions of Em- 
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ployment in the Iron and Steel Industry in the United States,” prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Labor and published this spring, deals with 
working conditions and the relations of employers and employes. Some of 
the disclosures and conclusions bring into question the much vaunted ‘‘mana- 
gerial efficiency” of the steel company or any formal pronouncement of desire 
to further the interests of the workers. 

The policy most frequently, severely, and justly criticised is the long 
working hours in the iron and steel industry. The twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week, with continuous duty for from eighteen to twenty-four hours 
when the shifts were changed from day to night duty, were the normal 
requisition upon the time and strength of the majority of the steel workers. 
Following the first volume of the report of the Federal inquiry, made at the 
instigation of the American Federation of Labor, the United States Steel 
Corporation did affect some changes. Still, however, 15 per cent of the whole 
number of employes in the industry and more than 50 per cent of the blast 
furnace men are working on the same long-hour, full week schedule. The third 
volume of the report states: 

“Furthermore, the proportion of men working twelve hours a day has been practi- 
cally unchanged.” 

Where relief has been afforded, it has not been accompanied by adjust- 
ments that would make the change conform to the men’s best interests and 
pleasure, as the following illustrates: 

“It is the general opinion of the workmen that these arrangements for six days of 
work per week have not secured to them any advantages commensurate with the loss of one 
day’s pay each week. The day of enforced rest does not ordinarily give them a holiday 
either on Sunday or on any other day on which their fellow-workmen are also at leisure. On 
any day except Sunday, the workmen say, there is nothing to do; their friends are in the 
mills, their children are at school, and their wives are busy with their regular household 
duties. There is nothing to interest them at home, and there is nothing to do except to sleep 
all day or go to the saloons. Finally, most of the workmen interviewed stated that the hard- 
ship of the conditions consisted not so much in having a schedule of seven days a week, for 
a man could usually get a day off now and then, but in being on duty for twelve hours a day, 
with an additional hour lost in going to and from work.” 

The obvious and practical remedy is, of course, to introduce the eight- 
hour shift throughout the plant. The usual objection, that the change would 
increase the cost of production unduly, is not valid in this case, as the figures 
of authentic reports fully attest. 

That the corporation fully understands the evils of this long hours sys- 
tem is apparent from a resolution recommending the elimination of the seven- 
day week labor, adopted April, 1907, and from a report made by five stock- 
holders, April, 1912. We quote the following from that report: 

“Whether viewed from a physical, social, or moral point of view, we believe the 
seven-day week is detrimental to those engaged in it. While not wishing to imply that the 
method adopted by any individual official or any combination of two or more methods 
would be the best to meet requirements in all mills, we are strongly of the opinion that no 
matter what alleged difficulties in operation may seem to hinder the abandonment of the 
seven-day week, they must be met. 


“Closely allied with the question of the seven-day week is that of the excessive hours 
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of labor involved in continuous processes, caused by the changing of the working shifts 
from day turn to night turn and vice versa. 


“Notwithstanding this fact, we are of the opinion that a twelve-hour day of labor 
followed continuously by any group of men for any considerable number of years means a 
decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such men. 

“The question should be considered from a social as well as a physical point of view. 
When it is remembered that the twelve hours a day to the man in the mills means approxi- 
mately thirteen hours away from his home and family—not for one day, but for all working 
days—it leaves but scant time for self-improvement, for companionship with his family, 
for recreation and leisure. It is important that any industry be considered in its relation 
to the home life of those engaged in it, as to whether it tends to weaken or strengthen the 
normalness and stability of family life. By a reasonable conserving of the strength of the 
working population of today may we be best assured of a healthy, intelligent, productive 
citizenship in the future.’ 

Another general ground for complaint among the men is irregularity of 
employment: 

“In interviews with workmen during the course of this investigation many complaints 
were made with regard to the working conditions in the iron and steel industry, but there 
was no complaint so frequently made or so strongly expressed as that regarding irregularity 
of emiployment.”’ 


’ 


Despite the fact that Sunday work and overtime are insisted upon by the 
management, high degree of irregularity prevails in the industry. Upon this 
subject the report states: 

“Both the overtime work and the irregularity of operation are in large part results of 
the same cause, which is one of the fundamental policies in the present day management of 
the industry. This policy consists in running a department at top speed and under the 
heaviest pressure while there is an active demand for its particular products and then shut- 
ting it down as soon as the market becomes weak. During these periods of heavy pressure 
the production is large and the immediate costs frequently are far below normal, presenting 
a fine showing for the mill when only a single month’s cost sheets are considered. When the 
mill is shut down, however, not only do the heavy fixed charges continue and the machines 
depreciate, but the workmen lose their skill and efficiency rapidly and the working organiza- 
tion is frequently injured by the loss of the best workmen who leave to seek places elsewhere. 
Some of the best managers assert that the losses from these causes more than counterbalance 
the gains secured during the months of rush work, and they are confident that they could 
make a better showing in economy of production for the year as a whole if the mills were 
operated regularly at a moderate pace.” 


This irregularity has most undesirable social effects. In the industry asa 
whole, only 63 per cent of the workers are employed forty-four weeks during 
the year. To meet the deficit in the family income, mothers and children 
work in cigar factories and other so-called complementary industries which 
locate in the steel towns. That constant employment is necessary to enable 
the workers to earn a living wage is obvious from this statement: 


“In 1910, 44 per cent of the employes in departments and mills operated more than six 
months during the year did not have an opportunity to earn as much as $600. Almost one- 
half of these employes, therefore, would have averaged less than $12 per week if they had 
worked every day their department was running during the prosperous year of 1910. Of 
the entire force in the producing departments (and this includes the rollers and other highly 
paid men of that class) only one-sixth had an opportunity to earn as much as $900 during 
the year. A very few workmen (1.5 per cent) might have earned $1,800 or more during the 
year. 
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“In the blast furnaces it may be noted that only 32 per cent of the employes could have 
earned as much as $700 per year if they had worked twelve hours a day for seven days a 
week all the time that their furnaces were in blast.” 

The social effects from this irregular employment are seen in the poverty 
of the home life, child labor, curbing of ambition and thrift since workmen are 
unable to make definite plans. Some of those in responsible positions in the 
industry have stated that workmen are not in favor of the six-day week, or the 
shorter working day, because, they add, the “reduction in working time has 
been accompanied by a reduction in wages.” From this statement of the wage 
situation, even if true, would any one attribute the dissatisfaction with the 
six-day week to enthusiasm for long working periods rather than to consterna- 
tion at the loss of income? 

The great steel industry has failed to eliminate its industrial evils that 
are a blot on our civilization. It has steadily and doggedly maintained a 
policy that denies to the workers the power to help themselves. As additional 
proof of the manifest injustice of this treatment of the workers, is the last 
quarterly report of the earnings of the United States Steel Corporation, 
showing unparalleled prosperity. What organized labor has told of its 
difficulties in the steel industry and the hostility manifested toward every 
effort for betterment of the workers, is fully substantiated in this third 
volume of the report. The attitude of the United States Steel Corporation is 
summed up as follows: 

“Although several members of the Executive Committee were desirous of ridding the 
corporation of organized labor, the committee as a whole believed it best to temporize with 
the situation, the only aggréssive measures taken being to prevent the organization of addi- 
tional lodges in mills which had not up to that time been recognized as union mills. With 
the exception of one member of the committee, none of the members was desirous of having 
a decisive contest with organized labor at this time, and were willing to concede a great deal 
in order to postpone labor troubles. The Steel Corporation, while publicly insisting upon its 
unwillingness to control the actions and policy of the subsidiary companies, was at the same 
time giving the presidents of the subsidiary companies the most definite instructions, and, 
furthermore, the representatives who were to meet and discuss matters with the amalga- 
mated association were selected and specially instructed by the Executive Committee of 
the corporation from its New York office.” 

Though the hand of the “Iron Master”’ has for years been laid heavily 
upon these workers, yet the recent efforts made in their behalf are having 
influence. ‘The workers who tend these great lurid furnaces, who endure 
intolerable heat and handle and fashion the white-hot, molten steel, who 
do work our civilization demands, will yet be accorded reward commensurate 
with their services and lives, reaching the dignity demanded for human 
beings. 

Another proof that the Steel Master recognizes organization as the 
medium through which the steel workers will secure more equitable treatment 
is found in the statements which Charles M. Schwab is reported to have made 
recently in Berlin. He advocated the total abolition of unionism and stated 
that although he was employing 20,000 men at Bethlehem, he had no desire 
to employ any union men. He disclosed the premonition that labor is march- 
ing at such a pace in the United States that he will consider himself lucky 
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fifteen years hence if his property is intact and his life safe. (Mr. Schwab is 
evidently haunted by the old Greek idea of Nemesis.) In conclusion he 
avowed that his greatest present concern is the welfare of the workingman, and 
that he is devoting all his leisure time to clarifying that problem! What a 
pity Mr. Schwab has been so secretive as to his chief ambition in life. If there 
had been any visible grounds for suspecting the desire engrossing his leisure, 
almost any person of average intelligence would have advised him not to waste 
his leisure time but to carry that ambition into his office and to make it the 
controlling factor in determining managerial policies, and most of all to accord 
the men the right to help themselves. What the steel workers and all work- 
ingmen want is just, humane treatment in the business world; they do not 
wish to be patronized and made the objects of sociological investigations when 
they have been denied justice and the means to attain justice. 

However, a change is working. Whether the “Iron Master” will or will not, 
the idea of organizations and self-help is gaining in strength and momentum 
among the workers in the steel plants as elsewhere. Even in the smelting 
pots where foreign customs and ideals are transformed into standards of 
living and working, has come the thrill of hope and ambition of the American 
trade union movement. 





Wisconsin has been trying to solve the problem of connecting the unemployed 
with work opportunities and employers with those wish- 
ing work. The State Industrial Commission was, in 
1911, entrusted with establishing and conducting free 
employment agencies. Achievement of the main pur- 
poses of these agencies, prevention of involuntary unemployment, and the 
‘checking of abuses of private labor agencies, has been hindered by lack of 
means. However, the May Bulletin of that Industrial Commission suggests 
other reasons for its failure to accomplish desired results. One of these is 
indicated in the section upon the work done in Milwaukee. 

When in 1911 distress from lack of employment became acute, the mayor 
called a public meeting at which the Milwaukee Committee on Unemployment 
was organized. ‘This committee consisted of representatives from the City 
Council, the County Board, the Federated Trades Council, and the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association. The Bulletin compares work of this 
committee with that of the State officials and points out the reason for the 
success of the former: 

“During the three months that this office was in existence it registered 4,171 appli- 
cants for employment and secured positions for 1,443. During the same time the State office 
in Milwaukee registered and reported as placed less than 800 people. The direction in which 
the operations of the State office could be extended became evident when the trades of those 
for whom positions were secured by this office were compared with the trades of men placed 
by the temporary bureau. While the State office was placing mostly casual laborers, the 
other office placed besides such help men in foundries, tanneries, machine shops, shoe 
factories, box factories, etc. It also placed a good many more farm hands than the State 
office. Experience showed that an employment office under the aggressive management of 
employers, labor unions and public officials, with their co-operation in advertising the office, 
was able to discover more opportunities for employment for working people than was thought 
possible.” 


THE PERVERTED 
WISCONSIN 
COMMISSION. 
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Another reason that would create lack of confidence in the State agencies 
is indicated by the attitude of the officials in this sentence of their comment: 

“In 1903 this law was repealed and a new one enacted omitting an objectionable 
feature which prohibited the offices from accepting applications from employers whose 
workmen were on strike.” 

No more effective way to discredit the State’s attempt to help in solving 
this problem could be devised than to permit the offices to establish any 
relations remotely suggesting a strike-breaking agency. Ifthe officials to whom 
the supervision of this work has been entrusted have failed to grasp this con- 
cept, as the tone of the report would indicate, they have failed to understand 
that which is vital to the success of any legislation or attempt to aid in labor 
matters. Not only does the report suggest failure to understand this viewpoint 
of the workingman, but in places the tone is unsympathetic, analytical without 
the fineness of feeling that senses the heart-throbs of common humanity. If 
the heart is not in the work, we can not hope to help men and women. What is 
referred to is expressed in this sentence: 

“Reliable information from all these sources will be compiled and issued periodically; 
and it is hoped that in time these labor market reports will take their place on the market 
pages of our newspapers along with the transaction of stock exchanges, wheat pits, hog, 
grain, and other markets.” 

The men who do the work may be very humble but they are not things to 
be classed with stocks, wheat, grain, hogs. The purpose, publishing reports of 
wages, is too valuable a plan to be disparaged by such heartless, undiscriminat- 
ing statements. The work of sociai and industrial betterment must be done 
with the heart as well as the mind, and done with the aid of the people them- 
selves instead of for them. 

This statement of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, in phraseology 
at least, is entirely in harmony with the view of the notorious C. W. Post, 
published in Leslie’s Weekly: 

“Labor is a commodity to be bought and sold notwithstanding the maudlin criti- 
cism of some theorists. Labor is not the man himself whom I consider a part of the Divine, 
but labor is his output just the same as wheat is the output of the farmer, and it is subject 
for purchase and sale and upon its quality depends its demand and its value.”’ 

Now what the employer wishes and purchases from the workman is not 
labor power—for that the workman can not part with—but the results of his 
labor power embodied in material things. Only by insistence upon this funda- 
mental distinction, upon the right of the whole individual to consideration 
due a human being, can human liberty and freedom be maintained. The 
organized labor movement will insist upon and secure that consideration. 





A most hearty response to our requests for reports of Labor’s progress 
during the past year has brought many more gratifying and stimulating 
stories of progress than we are able to publish in this issue. We are sure 
that our readers will anticipate their publication in the October number with 
an interest roused by the achievements recorded herein. What is told in these 
achievements of trade unionism will strengthen organized labor’s determina- 
tion to reach the new goal. Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 
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The spirit of progress that has produced so many changes and improvements 
in the Philippine Islands in recent years, is manifest in 
ALL HAIL its labor movement also. At a union labor banquet held 
— in Manila, February. 3, 1913, to celebrate the eleventh 
MOVEMENT. anniversary of the formation of the Union Obera Demo- 
cratica, the first labor union organized in the islands, it 
was resolved to hold a labor congress May 1. 

A committee was appointed to draft rules and regulations for the congress 
and to prepare a program. This committee naturally turned to the American 
Federation of Labor for assistance in its task and wrote our headquarters 
for copies of our constitution and by-laws and all available labor literature. 

On the first of May, representatives of the working people from the 
capital and the provinces met in Manila to organize a plan to improve organi- 
zation of labor and thereby to promote the welfare of the workers. 

The following subjects were included in the program of matters to be 
considered : 

Enactment of a labor code of general character. 

Proceedings that the Filipino workers must adopt in their struggles with capital. 

Labor problems in this country, such as immigration of Chinese workers, and other 
Asiatics, Europeans, etc. 

Relation and conduct which the workers must observe toward political parties, and 
action which must be taken by them to obtain from the Legislature measures in behaif of 
the workers. 

During the first day of the congress, at which the representatives of more 
than 80,000 laborers were present, the folowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“On motion, be it resolved, To send a message of profound and sincere sympathy and 
brotherly salute to the American Labor Federation of the United States through its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel Gompers, requesting him at the same time to transmit this message to 
the labor organizations existing in other countries.” 

“And be it further resolved, To request, as it is now hereby requested, the same Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel Gompers, to inform the President of the United States, Honorable Wood- 
row Wilson, of the constitution in the City of Manila, Philippine Islands, of the First Labor 
Congress.” 

The letter transmitting this resolution further expresses the splendid 
spirit of the meeting in such charmingly quaint words that we can not forbear 
quoting them: 

“On having the honor to transmit this resolution, permit me to ask you to accept the 
friendship of the Filipino laborers, and from this time be sure of their faithful and sincere 
good fellowship, always ready to help, within their scarce forces, to the attainment of the 
grandious work of social redemption pursued by the American laborers.” 

One of the most important matters that came before the Labor Congress 
was the adoption of a labor code to define the fundamental principles that 
should guide the workers and unite them more strongly and effectively under 
common standards. As the time allotted was too short for the determination 
of a full code, only a few declarations were formulated and adopted. These 
include a statement that the purpose of the Labor Congress was to unite 
all the local labor unions in one general organization or federation for the 
moral and material improvement of the workers and the defense of their 
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rights and interests; that Labor shall use its consuming and producing power 
for its own betterment; that acts of violence originating with workers are 
disapproved of; that the first Labor Congress be authorized to represent 
Labor until permanent organization can be decided upon; that the president, 
with the consent of the members of the various committees, may adopt and 
inaugurate policies in which the labor organizations are under obligation to 
co-operate morally and materially; that in all political, social, economic, and 
religious problems of either local or national interest, the workingmen must 
act upon a consistent policy in accord with the interests of Labor; and that 
whenever consistent with the principles here affirmed, freedom of action for 
the individuals and component organizations shall be allowed in all political 
and religious questions that pertain to defense of the ideals and the interests 
of the Filipino people; and that freedom of speech shall be maintained. 

This is the most worthy and creditable formulation of purposes for these 
people who have so newly entered the ranks of organized labor. 

The honor of being the rst president of the first Labor Congress of the 
Philippines was bestowed upon Hermenegildo Cruz, librarian of the Philip- 
pine Assembly. President Cruz is a printer by trade and has worked on several 
of the labor papers. In 1899, he was one of the leaders in the first strike of 
the printers; in 1907, he was selected by the Legislature of the islands to be a 
member of a committee to make recommendations for a labor accidents law; 
he was chairman of the committee which directed and won the movement 
against a measure which the government tried to impose upon the cigar- 
makers and which they deemed unjust. These activities would indicate that 
the new president has the spirit and ability necessary to perform the duties 
of his office and to di ect the cause of the Filipino labor movement successfully . 

We trust that this new labor organization, so auspiciously begun, will enable 
the workers of the islands to do many and great things for the cause of humanity 
and human freedom. As the need is great, so is the opportunity. The workers of 
the United States will follow with sympathy and sincere interest the progress of 
this new organization. If the labor movement of the Philippines shall do 
for its working people there the same service that a similar organization has 
done for the toilers of Porto Rico, the foundations will be laid for genuine 
national development and progress. 

In this, and in uplift movements for workers everywhere, all may count 
upon not only the interest, but the sincere support and co-operation of the 


American labor movement. 





In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is published a symposium 
of articles, reports and editorials recording what we have designated—‘‘Con- 
structive Trade Unionism—Its Wonderful Achievements—By Those Who 
Know.” A careful perusal will not only instruct but encourage all who are 
earnestly engaged in the great cause of human uplift and who seek the 
most potent means by which uplift is accomplished. 





Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 
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Labor Legislation for the Past Year 
Reported by State Federations. 


Te reports made by the State Federations of Labor show the con- 
structive influence of Labor in shaping the policies and institutions of 
our country. Labor has its statesmen as well as its economists. The 
scope and the breadth of the legislation indicate the many-sided character of 
the labor movement, its manifold interests and varied purposes. This com- 
pilation is incomplete as several State bodies failed to transmit reports, but 
these lists are representative of the year’s legislative activity and may prove 
suggestive and helpful in preparing for the work of the coming year. 

Workmen’s compensation laws were enacted by Iowa, Minnesota, West 
Virginia, Texas, Montana, Ohio, and Oregon. Illinois re-drafted its com- 
pensation law; Kansas added amendments improving the law in force. 
California adopted a comprehensive Workmen’s Compensatiog Insurance 
and Safety Act which will supersede the Roseberry act when it goes into effect 
January 1, 1914. Vermont provided for a commission to investigate the subject 
and adopted an amendment legalizing legislation upon compensation. 

Compensation legislation is generally replacing liability laws. However, 
liability laws were enacted by Florida and Arkansas. Maine provided that 
when contributory negligence is pleaded in case of fatal accidents, the burden 
of proof shall rest upon the defendant. 

A considerable proportion of the legislation is to provide regulations in 
the interest of the health and sanitary environment of the employes and the 
public. These laws deal with many different subjects. Iowa enacted legisla- 
tion requiring frost glasses for locomotives during certain periods of the year 
and, in certain industries, pipes or flues for gases or fumes. Montana pro- 
vided for heating the vestibules of street cars. Legislation requiring reports 
on certain industrial diseases was enacted by Ohio, Maine, and Mimnne- 
sota. Measures to establish means of preventing and treating tuberculosis 
were adopted by Minnesota and California. An Arkansas law requires 
that seats be furnished employes in certain industries. New York established 
as one of four divisions under the Department of Labor the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. Measures to prevent occupational diseases by requiring 
wash-houses, toilets, etc., in certain industries as mines, machine shops, and 
foundries, were adopted by Missouri, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Regula- 
tions to secure sanitary conditions in bakeshops were adopted by New 
York and Minnesota. California provided for the sanitation and inspec- 
tion of labor camps, sterilizing of wiping rags, medicine chests in factories. 
A New Hampshire measure prescribes standards for sanitary management 
of barber shops. Missouri established preventive regulations for those hand- 
ling poisonous paints, white lead, etc. Massachusetts gave broad power of 
investigation and regulation to the State boards dealing with labor and 
accidents. 

Regulations in the interest of safety for workers and consumers took 
many forms, such as full crew laws enacted in New York, California, and 
Arkansas; regulations for bricklayers in New York; fire escape provisions in 
Iowa; provisions for headlights on locomotives in Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Florida, and Illinois. Minnesota made the use of certain safety appliances 
and the reporting of accidents in some industries compulsory, and increased 
the width of the clearing required on either side of railroad tracks: New Hamp- 

. shire established requirements for fire escapes. Pennsylvania made the use of 
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blowers on metal polishing machinery compulsory and established regulations 
for plastering. California prescribed the use of scaffolds for painters, tele- 
phones in mines, signals, hatchways, and headlights. Kansas regulated the 
use of switch lights for controlling the movement of trains. Massachusetts 
required safety devices on street cars. 

Four State Federations report legislation dealing with convict labor. 
Illinois provided for the use of convict labor on roads. Texas adopted a law 
requiring the use of the label ‘‘convict made’’ upon all such goods sold or 
offered for sale. Virginia abolished the contract convict labor system. Ohio 
also prohibited the contract convict labor system, and provided for the prison- 
made label on goods from other States. 

Laws dealing with loan shark evils were passed by Minnesota, Colorado, 
California, and Missouri. 

Mining legislation was reported by the Federations of Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kansas. Pennsyl- 
vania made provisions for hospitals and a checking system, and abolished 
dockage. Iowa made an appropriation for the use of the Board of Health in 
inspecting mining camps, etc., and provided for the examination of gypsum 
mines. Illinois passed a nine-hour law dealing with the various phases of 
mining. Kansas required bath-houses and regulating delivery of powder in 
mines. Colorado fixed eight hours as the workday in mines. Missouri com- 
pelled the posting of notices describing the conditions in inspected mines. 
Ohio regulated the right of action in case of death in mines. 

Eight-hour day legislation was reported for five States: Colorado estab- 
lished it for mines; Missouri for glass factories and silica mines; Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon for public works; Ohio required eight-hour rest be 
given all employes on interurban traction lines. 

The workday for women was regulated by several States. Montana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Minnesota established the nine-hour day. New York extended its 
nine-hour legislation to include mercantile establishments. California extended 
the application of its eight-hour law to cover a larger industrial field. Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Rhode Island limited the working week to 54 
hours; New Hampshire to 55 hours. Missouri extended the scope of its nine- 
hour law. Colorado ratified an eight-hour law by the referendum vote. Oregon 
will submit an eight-hour measure to the people for ratification. 

Mothers’ pension laws were adopted by Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, California, New Hampshire, and Ohio. Minimum wage laws 
for women and minors were enacted by Minnesota, Utah, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, and California. 

Child labor legislation was reported by six State Federations: New 
Hampshire fixed the employment age at 14 years; Florida at 12 for offices, 
14 for factories and older ages for occupations dangerous to health or morals; 
Maine forbade employment of children between 14 and 16 unless meeting 
educational tests; Minnesota fixed 16 as the employment age for occupations 
physically or morally dangerous, forbade employment on stage under 16 
without notification of authorities and prohibited it under 10. California 
established an eight-hotr day for minors under 18 employed in specified 
industries. Massachusetts passed a uniform child labor law. 

Laws requiring semi-monthly payment of wages were enacted by IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. New Hampshire adopted a_ bi-monthly 
regulation. California regulated payments in seasonal industries. Texas 
regulated the bonding of stevedores to insure the wages of dock workers, and 
provided for liens to secure the wages of timber workers and levee builders. 
Ohio enacted a mechanics’ lien law. 

Legislation to regulate private employment bureaus was enacted by 
Minnesota and California. 
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Legislative measures pertaining to trade disputes were reported by five 
State Federations. The Trespass and Malicious Injuries Act of New Hamp- 
shire is in effect a peaceful persuasion law. New Hampshire, California, 
Minnesota, and Maine made obligatory upon those advertising for labor 
during a strike, to state the existence of the labor dispute. 

State Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration were established by New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Legislation providing for the constitution of boards 
of conciliation and arbitration when needed was adopted by Iowa. 

Arkansas provided for the establishment of a State Bureau of Labor. 
New York and Minnesota reorganized their old bureaus. Montana provided 
that the office of Commissioner of Labor and Agriculture be made into two 
distinct offices. Ohio provided for a State Industrial Commission that will 
consolidate six State Departments, and will have power of inspection, admin- 
istration and regulation. 

Measures to secure better enforcement of labor legislation and better 
factory inspection were adopted by Texas, Vermont, Iowa, and New York. 

Montana adopted an anti-injunction law, providing that injunctions 
can not be issued in labor disputes cases when they would not lie under other 
conditions, and defended its Sherman Antitrust law against attacks. Massa- 
chusetts enacted two laws defining rights of striking workmen, and restricting 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. 

Direct legislation was reported by four States. Minnesota, Washington, 
and Texas adopted the initiative and referendum. Washington established 
the recall, except for judges. Montana enacted a direct primary law. 

Minnesota limited the power of the courts to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional by requiring the concurrence of five judges in a decision rendering a 
law void. Minnesota further extended the voting privilege by repealing the 
requirement that ballots for presidential electors be cast only in residential 


precincts of voters. 


The following are the reports from the various State Federations of Labor: 


ARKANSAS. 


The State Federation of Labor prepared fourteen 
vills for the Legislature which convened in January, 
1913. A large majority of these bills passed the 
Senate, but owing to the shortness of the session 
which formerly consumed four or five months, but 
was recently reduced by law to sixty days, many of 
these bills were lost in the House. A great part of 
uur time was taken up in defeating the desperate 
nethods of the coal operators’ association in their 
efforts to repeal the Mine Run law. In preventing 
this repeal we were successful. We were also suc- 
cessful in securing the enactment of laws providing 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Labor in the 
State, providing seats for female employes, and an 
excellent liability law governing all employes en- 
gaged in hazardous employment. We also assisted 
the trainmen in securing the enactment of a Full 
Crew Switch Engine law. Our experience in legis- 
lative matters has taught us the necessity of more 
united action among the laboring classes of the State, 
and since the close of the Legislature the executive 
officers of the State Federation of Labor have had a 
joint conference with the similar officers of the 
Farmers’ State Union, and the Railroad Orders, 
which are unaffiliated with the A. S. F. of L. A 
joint committee of these organizations has been 
recommended, a platform adopted, and the whole 
matter has been referred to the respective local 
unions for a referendum vote. At an early date the 
State Federation will refer an initiative petition to 
the voters of Arkansas for a child labor law. 


The State Bureau of Labor which is now in suc- 
cessful operation is proving of great value to the 
wage-workers of Arkansas in securing increase of 
wages among the poorer classes of wage-workers, 
bettering conditions, and it is believed will be of 
great value in assisting in the settlement of labor 
troubles that may arise in the State. The Com- 
missioner of Labor, J. C. Clary, is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and seems to be thoroughly in earnest in his 
work and not prejudiced against organized labor. 
His chief deputy, M. J. McMahon, has for a long 
time been influential in the machinists’ union, and 
is a member of the Arkansas State Federation of 
Labor. 

L. H. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Organized labor of California, under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor, has again 
made splendid progress in the legislative field. 

This year’s session* of our Legislature was the 
first one at which all members had been questioned 





*In accordance with the recent amendment to the State 
constitution, the divided or “bifurcated” method is now in 
effect. The Legislature meets biennially in January to re- 
ceive bills, takes a recess for two months, and then recon- 
venes to consider and act upon the bills. Any new measure 
introduced during the second session must meet very drastic 
requirements. Object is publicity. By di ion, in- 
vestigation, press comment, the public becomes familiar with 
the merits and demerits of legislation. This ner 
“rushing” 


pr 
of inquiry and education renders the task of 
through undesirable laws more difficult.—Ed. 
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before election by the State Federation of Labor, 
regarding their attitude upon a number of important 
labor measures. The replies of candidates were 
compiled in pamphlet form and freely distributed 
during the campaign. Together with the replies of 
candidates, the record of all incumbents upon labor 
measures was given publicity. It is a moral certainty 
that some of those whose record was bad were de- 
feated because of this publicity; others were helped 
in their election because of their good records and 
straightforward answers made to our questions. 
Altogether the conclusion has been reached in Cali- 
fornia that the questioning of candidates and the 
careful compiling of the legislators’ records is of 
invaluable assistance in furthering legislation for 
the working people. 

As may be expected, there were a few men in the 
Legislature who, while ‘answering our questions 
with an emphatic “‘yes’”’ had a change of heart when 
it came to voting, and in some instances, actually 
spoke against the very measures which they promised 
to support before election. We are now circulating 
petitions for the recall of the worst offender in this 
regard, and inasmuch as the man in question also 
violated his party platform in more than one in- 
stance, the prospects seem quite favorable for suc- 
cess. 

Workmen's Compensation.—Labor’s _ greatest 
achievement at the last Legislature was the Work- 
men’s Compensation, Insurance and Safety act. 
This measure imposes upon employers the obliga- 
tion to compensate their employes and the depend- 
ents of such employes for any injury sustained by 
accident arising out of and in the course of their 
employment, irrespective of the fault of either 
party. The only class of employers and employes 
exempted from this feature of the act, are those 
engaged in farming and dairying, poultry raising 
and household domestic service. These classes, how- 
ever, are permitted to come voluntarily under the 
act in the same manner they were permitted to com- 
pensation under the old voluntary compensation 
act. By an original plan, California’s compensation 
is to be paid according to the loss of earning power, 
after taking into consideration the occupation, the 
age and other important factors. It is proposed to 
provide an income for life, if need be, and never to 
throw back on the community, after a specified 
period, a wage-earner who is badly injured and who 
has made a heavy contribution to the common weal. 

The act also establishes a system of State insur- 
ance to enable employers to take out accident insur- 
ance at fair rates, which seems to be possible only 
through the competition by the State with private 
insurance carriers. 

Another part of the act establishes a safety depart- 
ment so as to eliminate as much as possible the hap- 
pening of accidents. This feature is tantamount to 
the passage of hundreds of minor safety laws, and 
enables the Industrial Accident Commission to 
regulate industries as effectually as the Railroad 
Commission regulates public utilities. 

Safety Legislation—Many other measures under 
the head of Safety Legislation were adopted, among 
those are a Painters’ Scaffolding law, which regu- 
lates scaffolding swung or supported from overhead 
support. 

A telephone system in every mine over 300 feet 
in depth to communicate information in case of 
accident or to protect against same. 
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A proper system of signals and the employment of 
proper persons to give such signals on elevators in 
buildings under course of construction. 

The compulsory employment of a hatchtender on 
each vessel loading or unloading cargo to warn 
against danger. 

Electrical headlights on locomitives for the greater 
safety of passengers and employes of railroads. 

Protection of Women and Children —The Women’s 
Eight-Hour law was extended so as to cover women 
employed in public lodging houses and apartment 
houses, places of amusement, and women employed 
in hospitals, except graduate nurses. Organized 
labor was solely responsible for extending the 
Women’s Ejight-Hour law, although the women 
affected were nearly all unorganized. 

Our Child Labor law was improved by establish- 
ing an eight-hour day for minors under 18, employed 
in manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, and other 
establishments, except for the making of certain 
repairs to machinery or for securing shorter hours 
during one day in the week, but in no case may such 
minors be employed for more than forty-eight hours 
a week. Other changes were made to improve the 
administration of the system of permits and cer- 
tificates required in cases where some exceptions 
have to be made regarding miners’ attendance at 
school, and to enable the Labor Commissioner to 
enforce the law properly. 

Miscellaneous Labor Laws.—The appropriation 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics was increased, and 
a stringent measure regulating private employment 
agencies was adopted. 

The railroad men’s full crew law passed at the 
1911 session was improved to cover trains run by 
electric and other power as well as steam. This bill 
is held by the railroad men’s organizations to be the 
best of its kind in any State in the Union. 

A new law was enacted for regulating the pay- 
ment of wages in seasonal labor, or where employes 
are not paid regularly, or receive their wages at the 
end of the season, like in the Alaska fisheries. This 
measure is designed to break up the practice of skin- 
ning men out of their season’s earnings by withholc- 
ing gambling debts and liquor bills incurred during 
their employment. 

Another new law provides that employers and 
their agents who advertise for help when a strike or 
lockout is on, must hereafter state that such strike 
or lockout is in existence. 

A law differing from ordinary labor measures was 
the so-called employes’ ferry bill. This measure was 
introduced at the request of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard workingmen in their struggle against the 
Vallejo Ferry Company. The company after many 
years of litigation had obtained a decision from the 
Supreme Court preventing the Navy Yard workers 
from using their own boat to cross over to the Yard 
from the City of Vallejo. In its decision our court 
pronounced the archaic opinion that an employer 
may convey himself and his employes without in- 
fringing upon the company’s franchise right to 
operate a ferry across the channel, but that the same 
operation on the part of the employes, ferrying them- 
selves in their own boat was not mentioned in the 
precedents quoted by the judges, and therefore the 
judge concluded, could not be upheld. By the 
enactment of this law, the employes are placed upon 
the same basis as the employer. 

Among the many other bills for which Labor 
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fought, atid which passed both Houses and secured 
the Governor’s signature are the following: 

Sanitation and inspection of labor camps. This is 
another measure which will mainly benefit the un- 
organized workers. 

Sterilizing of wiping rags for the protection of 
workers against contagious diseases. 

Providing for a medicine chest in every factory. 

An appropriation of funds for the distribution of 
free text-books. 

The Anti-Alien Land law, better known as the 
Anti-Japanese bill. 

Regulating the assignment of wages, and pro- 
hibiting the assignment of wages to be earned in the 
future; in other words, minimizing the loan shark 
evil. 

Mothers’ pensions for those unable to care for 
orphaned children, or children abandoned by their 
father. 

A Legislative Counsel Bureau to assist in the 
drafting of proper legislation. 

Empowering the Railroad Commission to value 
public utilities to be condemned by counties or 
municipalities. 

Strengthening of the Tenement House act. 

Establishing a Department of Tuberculosis under 
the State Board of Health. 

Abolishing the straightjacket and other cruel 
yunishments in the State prisons. 

Creating a Water Commission to conserve the 
vater power of the State. 

Establishing State inspection of weights and 
neasures. 

Creating a commission to study and prepare 
egislation for Old-Age Pensions. 

Minimum Wage Legislation—The only measure 
x9f any importance which was enacted into law, 
lespite Labor’s opposition, was the so-called mini- 
num wage bill for women and children. Organized 
Labor opposed this measure for many obvious rea- 
sons. A deeply significant fact was that the two 
principal orators for the minimum wage bill were 
also the two most active proponents of a compulsory 
arbitration bill which failed of passage two years 
ago. Having failed to impress their views upon 
our legislators with reference to compulsory arbitra- 
tion which brings with it enforced labor or real 
enslavement of the workers, our friends (?) did suc- 
ceed in passing their minimum wage bill. There may 
be no direct connection between so-called compul- 
sory arbitration and the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage by law. Still, we know that some of 
Labor’s greatest struggles in the past have been to 
abolish and wipe from the statute books laws en- 
acted for the purpose of regulating wages. Hence, 
we do not welcome this kind of legislation with the 
degree of enthusiasm displayed by many of our well- 
meaning friends higher up. We prefer to wait and 
see what the events of the future will bring forth. 
And if this “reform from above”’ should prove suc- 
cessful it will be the first time in history that any- 
thing worth while mentioning has been obtained for 
the workers solely through other than their own 
efforts. 

As a whole, the workers of California made a long 
forward step with the work of the Fortieth Session 
of the Legislature. 

While some of our big measures, like the Anti- 
Injunction bill, Jury Trial for Contempt of Court, 
an Absent Voters bill, and others failed of passage, 
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we feel confident that these measures will be placed 
upon the statute books of our State in the very near 
future. At any rate, organized labor will never rest 
until measures of this nature, which are fundamen- 
tally just, are enacted into law. 

Organized labor of California has again learned 
that there are genuine progressives and real re- 
actionaries in all three of our dominant parties. We 
found loyal supporters and active opponents among 
Progressive Republicans, old-time Republicans and 
Democrats. Party lines were always eliminated in 
passing or defeating labor bills. And we are trying 
to show the members of organized labor the advan- 
tage in voting for men rather than for parties. 

The California State Federation of Labor earnestly 
hopes that the compilation and publication of legisla- 
tors’ records will soon be considered a part of the 
necessary and essential work of every State Federa- 
tion. “By their deeds we should know them.” 

Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary. 


COLORADO. 


At the last election a Woman’s Eight-Hour law 
was submitted providing that no woman shall work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day in 
any mercantile, manufacturing, or mechanical es- 
tablishment, hotel, restaurant, or laundry. This bill 
carried by 76,000 majority. 

In the Legislature the following bills were passed: 

Assumption of Risk; 

Miners’ Eight-Hour law; 

Mine Inspection act; 

Repeal of Anti-Boycott law (Vetoed by 
Governor Ammons); 

Minimum Wage for Women; 

Minimum Wage for Teachers; 

An act to Regulate the Appointment of 
Deputy Sheriffs; 

An act to protect the Buiiding Trades; 

An act to regulate Loan Sharks; 

Headlight bill. 

W. T. Hickey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FLORIDA. 


A bill to be entitled “‘An act to fix the liability of 
persons, firms, or corporations engaged in certain 
hazardous occupations in this State for injuries to, 
and death of their agents and employes in certain 
cases, and exempting money due or likely to become 
due on account of liability growing out of this act 
from garnishments, execution and other processes, 
and to declare illegal and void contracts, contri- 
vances and devices relieving or exempting such 
persons, firms, and corporations from the liability 
prescribed by this act.” ‘ 

A bill to be entitled ‘An act relating to the lia- 
bility of persons, association of persons, or corpora- 
tions having a relief department for its employes, 
and to persons, associations of persons, or corpora- 
tions that contribute money or other things of value 
to any relief society or association for the benefit 
of employes.” 

The Child Labor bill introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Hudson was substituted for the Farris House 
bill of 1909, creating the office of State Labor In- 
spector, with a twelve-year age limit for children in 
stores, offices, and transmission of messages, in 
cities of 6,000 population or-over. A fourteen-year 
age limit in mills, factories, workshops, mechanical 
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establishments, laundries or on the stages of theaters. 
A sixteen-year limit in factories unless the employer 
keeps on file an employment certificate, and also 
keeps posted such certificate, which is to be approved 
by the county superintendent of schools, giving date 
of birth, days attended at school, names of parents, 
etc. The new law also establishes a nine-hour day, 
and eliminates all night work after 8 o’clock. An 
eighteen-year limit is placed upon messenger boys 
after 10 o’clock at night and before 5 a. m. A 
twenty-one-year limit is placed upon employes who 
work in connection with saloons where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. 

A bill to be entitled ‘An act regulating contracts 
of surety between common carriers and their em- 
ployes, and sureties upon such contracts and fixing 
penalties for violations of said act.” 

The passage of this bill will prevent railroad com- 
panies from forcing employes to be borided in surety 
companies selected by the railroad companies, and 
gives the employes the right to select their own 
bonding company and pay their own premiums. 

A bill to be entitled “‘An act to require that all 
railroad locomotives operated and used for drawing 
passenger and freight trains shall be equipped with 
and use a headlight, and providing a penalty for a 
violation of said act.” 

This bill provides that all locomotives shall be 
equipped with a headlight of 1,500 candle-power or 
more. 


From Report, Joint Legislative Committee. 


ILLINOIS. 


The most important of the successful measures 
is the re-drafted Workmen’s Compensation law. It 
has been carefully worked out after the actual 
expense of the past year and we are sure it will be 
much more satisfactory than heretofore. 

Next in order is the Wash-House measure. Em- 
ployes in dirty industries—mines, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, etc., will have an opportunity to clean 
up and change their clothes before leaving their place 
of work. 

Semi-Monthly Pay-Day measure (another of the 
State Federation bills) will undoubtedly receive the 
signature of Governor Dunne and become a law. 

The Railway Brotherhoods secured their headlight 
bill. It calls for electric headlights on passenger and 
high-power lights on other engines. 

The number of railroad safety appliance inspectors 
was increased from one to three, a much needed 
reform. 

The United Mine Workers secured nine bills. 
Seven of these came from the Mining Commission 
as bills agreed upon by both operator and miner. 
One amends the qualification law and another re- 
imburses the United Mine Workers for certain 
moneys expended to enforce a State law. The mine 
workers are to be congratulated. 

Chicago firemen secured an enabling act which 
will give them the two-platoon system. They spent 
years in this effort and are much pleased with their 
success. 

The State Federation also secured the authoriza- 
tion of a commission to study unemployment in 
Illinois. This will prove intensely interesting and 
presently we will have authentic data as to the num- 
ber of men out of work, why they are unemployed, 


and what it will be necessary for the State to do to 
correct this well known but little understood evil. 

The chauffeurs secured their bill calling for wind 
shields on auto trucks. This bill was fathered 
by Mr. George Golden of the Chicago teamsters. 

The Tice good roads bill, and its companion 
measure providing for the use of convicts on road 
work under certain conditions, will, we believe, solve 
one of the problems of prison work. 

Chicago teachers secured two bills remedying their 
pension law. 
Edwin R. Wright, President, 

James F. Morris, Secretary. 


INDIANA. 


The many bills introduced by the Indiana State 
Federation, at the sixty-eighth session were chloro- 
formed either in the House or the Senate. However, 
we believe that the foundation was laid for the pas- 
sage of the bills introduced, possibly at the next 
session. 

The Indiana State Federation is growing stronger 
and the steady growth indicates that the increase will 
be 10 per cent better this year in comparison with 
last year. 

George J. Schwab, Secretary- Treasurer. 


IOWA. 


The following is a synopsis of laws passed at the 
last session of the Iowa General Assembly, the 
thirty-fifth, in relation to labor and industry. 

The Clarkson Compensation measure providing 
for fixed compensation in cases of personal injury in 
industry. The measure is an elective one both for 
employer and employe. When either of them 
elects not to come under the bill, he is stripped of all 
present defense and rights. The insurance against 
loss by employers may be taken in any company 
approved of by the State Auditor; and where em- 
ployer satisfies the State Auditor of his ability to 
meet all liability losses, he may be exempt from tak- 
ing out any insurance whatsoever. Under the terms 
of the bill, the employe does not assume the risk 
inherent in or incidental to, or arising out of the 
employment; or the risk arising from the failure 
of the employer to provide a safe place of work, 
reasonably safe tools or appliances, or reasonable 
care in selecting competent employes. The employe 
does not assume the risk of negligence of co-employe, 
nor of his own negligence except when willful, and 
with intent to cause injury, or the result of intoxica- 
tion. 

In the case of death, the payment runs for 300 
weeks, upon the basis of 50 per cent of the average 
weekly wage of the deceased employe during last 
year of service. Other payments for injuries non- 
fatal are all upon a basis of 50 per cent of average 
weekly earnings during various periods of time, ac- 
cording to the nature of the injury. 

The act provides for an Industrial Commissioner, 
who shall administer the act, and review all cases 
that may be appealed to him. The Commissioner 
is to assume his duties July 1, 1913; while the com- 
pensation feature of the law does not become effec- 
tive until July 4, 1914. 

A companion act was passed providing that all 
actions for damages for personal injuries sustained 
before the Clarkson act becomes effective in all its 
parts, shall be brought under the law, and its pro- 
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cedure now in force, whether action is begun before 
or after the Compensation act becomes effective. 

An act was passed providing for one additional 
Mine Inspector, and to increase term of office of all 
such inspectors from three to five years. This will 
make a total of four inspectors in the department. 

An act to equip all locomotives from November 
1 to April 1 of each year with frost glass. 

An act to equip all locomotives with power head- 
lights of sufficient power to discern a man lying prone 
upon the tracks, for a distance of 1,100 feet. 

An act appropriating $2,000 to be used by the 
Board of Health in enforcing sanitary regulations in 
mining camps and other places. Also an act provid- 
ing that on complaint of five citizens of the State, 
the Board of Health may enforce sanitary regula- 
tions in mining camps and similar places. 

Also an act providing for the regulation of gypsum 
mines, and conferring upon the State Mine Inspec- 
tors the power to examine such mines. 

An act to equip factories, workshops, print-shops, 
and other places where molten metal or other ma- 
terial giving off deleterious gas or fumes, with pipes 
or flues to carry off such gas or fumes. 

An act giving to cities and towns the right of 
regulating sanitary plumbing, and providing for 
examination of plumbers as to workmanship and 
efficiency. 

An act providing for an additional factory in- 
spector, who must be a woman, and appropriating 
in increase of the expense fund of the Labor Bureau 
rom $2,000 to $4,000. Also providing for the 
ibolition of present statistical blanks, and giving the 
Commissioner the power of providing any form of 
blank conforming to the duties of the department. 
Also making the right of entry into any factory, 
workshop, or other place subject to inspection, de- 
finite and absolute. And also providing for the 
report of all accidents within forty-eight hours from 
the time of occurrence. 

An act providing for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration of 
three members, in each dispute affecting, or liable 
to affect, ten or more persons, such boards to be 
appointed upon the petition of either or both parties 
to the controversy, or by the mayor of the city, or by 
the chairman of the County Board of Supervisors, or 
upon the petition of twenty-five citizens, or by the 
Labor Commissioner after investigation. The act 
gives the Board the same right of subpoenaing wit- 
nesses and calling for records, as now held by dis- 
trict courts. Upon arriving at a conclusion, the 
board must file the decision with the Governor, with 
the city clerk in the city in which the controversy 


arose, and must publish same in two newspapers of . 


general circulation in the community. Where both 
parties of the controversy agree to be bound by the 
decision, such decision remains binding for the term 
of one year. 

There was also passed an act correcting the laws 
which relate to fire escapes; the former provision be- 
ing that lodging houses three or more stories in height 
must be equipped with fire escapes, but where such 
places board the lodgers, then no equipment was 
compulsory unless there were twenty or more per- 
sons in the building. The correction provides that 
when boarding houses have rooms for rent or hire, 
they shall be placed under the same provision as 
lodging houses. 

J. H. Strief, President. 


KANSAS. 


The following measures were supported by the 
Kansas State Federation of Labor and enacted into 
law as a result of its activity: 

Amendment to the car-shed law. 

State publication of text-books. 

Small debtors’ court. 

Amendment to the Workman's Compensa- 
tion law. 

Bath-house bill for coal miners. 

An act regulating the delivery of powder at 
mines. 

An act relating to switch lights controlling the 
movement of trains of railroads. 

An act relating to the registration of barbers 
and barber shops. 


George B. Edgell, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MAINE. 


Act to require employers advertising for strike- 
breakers to state that a strike or lockout exists. 

Act to regulate the size and construction of ca- 
boose cars. 

Act to place the burden of proof upon the de- 
fendant when contributory negligence is pleaded 
in case of fatal accident. 

Act to require occupational diseases to be reported 
to the State Board of Health. 

Act forbidding the employment of children 14 to 
16 years of age and unable to pass the required 
educational test, because of regular attendance at 
evening school, and allowing School Superintendents 
and Factory Inspectors to require, in doubtful cases, 
a physician’s certificate that the child is physically 
able to perform the work intended. 

Henry M. Donnelly, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Of twenty-four matters endorsed by the 1912 
Convention of the Massachusetts State Branch of 
the American Federation of Labor, and brought 
before the Legislature of 1913, fourteen laws were 
enacted. 

Eight-Hour Day for Public Employes.—Ninety- 
three cities and towns, with a population of about 
2,700,000, are working their employes eight hours 
per day. Only a few have ever accepted any act of 
the Legislature providing that eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, and so the power to enforce 
an eight-hour day is doubtful. The State branch 
offered a bill making the law effective everywhere 
in the State. The Legislature passed an act sub- 
mitting the question to the voters in every place 
where the law has not already been adopted. 

Nine- Hour Day for Women.—Provided in nearly 
every industry except domestice service. 

Uniform Child Labor Law.—Attempts to make 
the Massachusetts laws equal to the best; excludes 
minors from many dangerous, injurious, and de- 
moralizing occupations, and reduces the workday 
to eight hours for children between 14 and 16 years. 

Provision for Widowed Mothers.—Establishes re- 
lief for widowed mothers with children, but unfortu- 
nately relief is administered through charity and 
poor authorities. 

Anti-Injunction Laws.—Two laws defining the 
rights of workers on strike and further restricting 
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the issue of injunctions in labor disputes were passed, 
but the subject is not yet satisfactorily covered. 

Homestead Work, City Planning.—An act to pro- 
vide that each city and town with more than 10,000 
population shall institute a local planning board, so 
as to eliminate unhealthful living conditions, and 
one to extend the powers of the Homestead Com- 
mission, were passed. 

Laborers’ Wages.—Laborers working for the Met- 
ropolitan Commissions receive $2.50 per day. 

Investigations Regarding Health and Safety.— 
Joint authority for broad and continuous powers of 
investigation given to the new Board of Labor and 
Industries and the Industrial Accident Board, and 
also gives them power to make rules and regulations 
to promote the safety and health of workers in 
every industry. 

Safety Devices and Nine Hours in Eleven on street 
cars are provided by three laws. 

Public Opinion Bills.—After eight years’ struggle 
a law was passed to allow 1,200 voters in a senatorial 
district, or 200 in a representative district, to place 
questions of public interest on the ballot, so that the 
voters may express their opinion thereon. 
Henry Sterling, Chairman Legislative Committee. 


MINNESOTA. 


Prior to the last primary election the secretary of 
the State Federation of Labor was instructed to send 
to all candidates for the House of Representatives 
a list of questions to be answered as to their attitude 
on the following subjects of prime importance to 
Labor: 

Initiative and referendum; workmen’s compen- 
sation; minimum wage for women and minors; eight- 
hour day for women; state insurance; regulation of 
wage payments; boiler inspection; limitation of the 
power of the courts; amendments to the eight-hour 
law; patronage of home industry. 

The favorable replies received from candidates 
were most gratifying; some thirty-four candidates 
recording themselves as in favor of the legislation 
asked for, and others going further and giving the 
executive officers assurance that they would vote 
and work for any other bills that would be beneficial 
to Labor. 

The following laws were enacted: 

Initiative and Referendum: The struggle to 
secure even a fairly satisfactory law was very hard. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

“Safety appliances for industries’? measure which 
makes reporting of certain kinds of accidents com- 
pulsory. 

Minimum wage for women and minors. 

Nine-hour workday for women and minors. 

State Sanitarium for treating tuberculosis. 

Power of Supreme Court to declare legislation 
unconstitutional limited—five members must concur. 

Antipass law amended to exempt railroad em- 
ployes from operation of 1907 act if employes were 
filling minor county or city official positions. 

Reports on certain occupational diseases required 
of physicians—including compressed air illness, 
poisoning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic, mercury, 
or any of their compounds, or from anthrax. 

Regulation of electricians. 

Advertisements and contracts for help regulated 
in order to prevent false representation concerning 
labor troubles. 
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Sanitary regulations for bake-shops. 

Regulation of private employment bureaus. 

State teachers’ employment bureau and appro- 
priation therefor. 

Mothers’ pension law. 

Locomotive headlight law. 

Regulations for census of school children amended 
to penalize non-compliance. 

Child labor laws amended to forbid employment 
of persons under 16 in any occupation dangerous 
physically or morally. No child under 10 may appear 
in a theatrical performance, and none under 16 
without notification to the State Labor Commission. 

Voting privilege extended to permit casting 
ballots for presidential electors in other than the 
residential precincts of the voters. 

Reorganization of the State Labor Bureau. 

Incorporation and regulation of employers’ 
mutual liability insurance associations, to facilitate 
compliance with the workmen’s compensation act. 

Railroad clearance on either side the track must 
be wider. 

Loan Shark law. 


From Annual Report of President Hail. 


MISSOURI, 


The growth of the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor, through affiliations, for the year ending June 
30, 1913, has been the greatest of any year during 
the history of our State Federation. 

Seventy-nine locals with a membership of 9,336 
members have cast their lot with us. We now have 
250 local unions and fourteen central labor unions 
affiliated. 

At our last convention, held in September, 1912, 
we decided to place our president on salary for his 
full time. This has been the means of getting our 
State Federation closer to the trade unionists of 
our State. President R. T. Wood was also chairman 
of our Legislative Committee and with the assistance 
of three trade unionists in the Senate, our committee 
got pretty fair results at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. We are far from satisfied. We are in hopes 
at our next session, with more trade unionists in the 
House and Senate, to have more laws placed upon 
the statute books of the State of Missouri in the 
interest of the workers of our State. 

The following are some of the laws enacted in the 
State of Missouri at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, through the efforts of our State Federation: 

A bill broadening the scope of the Woman’s Nine- 
Hour law, covering more employes, excepting none 
now but telephone and telegraph operators. 

The Molders’ Sanitary bill, compelling foundry 
employers to install washrooms with hot and cold 
water; also individual lockers for the men. 

An Occupational Disease bill, providing that 
manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of poison- 
ous paints, white lead, varnish, and chemicals, 
shall provide proper clothing and gloves for the use 
of employes while working; also suitable place to 
change their clothing when beginning and quitting 
work, separate and apart from the workshop; also 
hot and cold water and separate lockers for their 
clothing. Men and women shall be provided for 
separately. 

A bill providing eight hours to constitute a day’s 
work in all glass factories and silica mines. 
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A bill compelling mine inspectors to post a notice 
at the top of the mine after inspection setting forth 
the exact condition of the mine. 

A bill limiting the amount of interest to be 
charged by loan sharks. 

Several other minor bills were passed in the inter- 
est of the mine workers and the railway organizations 
of the State. 

Several vicious bills were introduced, which, if 
passed, would have worked a hardship on the 
workers of our State. Our committee was on the job 
continually and assisted in having most of those 
bills killed. We intend to keep upon the firing line 
and not stop until the workers of our State come 
into their own. 

John T. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MONTANA. 


During the last session of the State Legislature 
our legislative committeeman was President M. M. 
Donoghue, of the State Federation of Lavor of Mon- 
tana. His report bearing on the matter of legislative 
enactments will be submitted to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor at its next convention at Roundup, 
August 11, 1913. 

Some two years ago the unions and individual 
members thereof united with other individuals in 
the formation of the People’s Power League, the 
object being to secure by direct legislation some of 
the enactments deemed beneficial to the workers of 
the State. By the union of forces under the People’s 
Power League, the State Federation of Labor aided 
by many of the members of all political parties 
initiated and put to a referendum of the voters of 
the State a Direct Primary law, a Corrupt Practices 
act, a Preferencial Selection of Presidential Electors 
law, and a law instructing Representatives on the 
selection of United States Senators. These four 
initiative measures were all approved by the people. 

The State labor movement aided by the above- 


mentioned factors also demanded put to a refer-_ 


endum the most obnoxious military law ever enacted 
in the West. This measure was enacted at a previous 
session of the Legislature over the protests of the 
entire State labor movement. Thereafter we circu- 
lated petitions demanding a referendum, secured 
sufficient signatures, and entered upon a vigorous 
campaign for its defeat. We published our argument 
against its enactment, printed sample ballots to 
aid the voter in voting, had moving picture slides 
made-and displayed in the many theaters through- 
out the State, illustrating the ballot and instructing 
how to vote. At the polls we rejected the law as 
passed by a vote of four to one. 

At the session of 1913, an attempt was made to 
repeal our law governing trusts. We have in the law 
a section which eliminates labor organizations, 
horticultural societies and farmers’ organizations 
from the provisions of the law; the language of the 
section is verbatim that of the amendment proposed 
by the American Federation of Labor to the Sher- 
man Antitrust law at the time of its passage. 

We succeeded in defeating the bill introduced. 
The advocates of the measure stated that in order 
to make our trust law operative it must include the 
organizations above named. But President Dono- 
ghue maintained the opposite position, stating that 
we would rather have a law of such character 
among our State statutes than one which would 
classify such bodies as trusts. 


Wealso presented a bill modeled largely upon the 
Washington Compensation act, including therein 
some of the features of the National law, the Ohio law, 
as well as the Oregon proposed law, and with other 
sections applicable to our State. This measure was 
introduced by President Dennis Murphy, of the 
Butte miners’ union and one of our representatives 
from this county. The bill was known as House 
Bill No. 1. Strong lobbies were at the State Capitol 
oth for and against the bill. After many confer- 
ences by and with the Committee on Labor of the 
House and Senate, the bill finally passed the House 
and went to the Senate. After several compromise 
bills had been eliminated in the Senate, it was de- 
feated. This was anticipated, as we lacked proper 
support there. Though we had a strong, persistent, 
and faithful labor lobby, they could not overcome 
the influences directed against this measure in the 
Senate. We have drafted the measure anew, placing 
the burden of maintenance upon the industry in- 
corporating the immediate aid feature and providing 
for dependent children to the age of 18 years. We 
are now preparing to secure the necessary signa- 
tures to initiate the measure, and believe that we 
shall be able to pass it by a vote of the people. 

A nine-hour law was enacted covering the em- 
ployment of female workers in all establishments of 
every kind where they are working, prohibiting 
their employment for more than nine hours in each 
twenty-four, reducing the hours of labor for many of 
the unorganized and some few of those organized 
in the outlying portions of the State or engaged in 
miscellaneous occupations. 

A measure was also passed, calling for the heating 
of street-car vestibules and for safety appliances 
thereon, providing for the comfort of workers in 
such occupations and lessening the danger to life. 

A State plumbing law was passed requiring that 
plumbers be licensed, and providing for inspectors 
in cities of a specified population, creating a board 
in such cities, comprising one journeyman, one boss 
plumber, and a health officer, etc. 

A law was enacted dividing the office of Com- 
missioner of Labor and Agriculture, formerly one 
office, into two, providing for a Commissioner of 
Labor and a Commissioner of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Publicity. 

A measure that may have a great bearing upon 
future labor troubles in this State was the enactment 
of a law known as Senate Bill No. 31, relating 
to injunctions, providing that such shall not lie in 
labor troubles and permitting their application only 
in such cases as they would be applicable to in cases 
dissociated from labor matters. 

Numerous laws were introduced favorable to labor 
interests, but failed of passage in one or both branches 
of the State Legislature or were not signed by the 
Governor. 

Several bills which if passed would have been 
used against the movement were defeated. At the 
next session of the State Legislature the State 
Federation of Labor will be on the ground in full 
force, as we hold our convention during this period 
hereafter. We trust that by so doing that we will 
be able to secure more favorable action on labor 
measures by the members of the Legislature or at 
least will make them better acquainted with some of 
their active constituents. 


O. M. Partelow, Secretary. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The State Federation succeeded in having enacted 
into law the following bills: 

An act relating to the hours of labor for 
women and minors. A reduction of hours from 
fifty-eight to fifty-five hours a week; when work is all 
night work, forty-eight hours to constitute a week’s 
work. This law affects women and minors working 
in manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile estab- 
lishments, laundry, or restaurant, or confectionery 
stores, or by any express or transportation company. 
The old law affected only those working in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments. 

Amended the Child Labor law, by raising the age 
from 12 to 14 years. The compulsory education law 
was amended, compelling a child to complete the 
course of study prescribed for the elementary schools. 
The Federation did not have this amendment in- 
troduced. 

An act providing for a State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration stipulating that a member 
of a labor organization must be one of the board 
members. 

An act making provision for destitute mothers 
and their children. Under this act, a mother is 
allowed $10 a month when she has but one child 
under 16 years, and if she has more than one child, 
$5 a month for each of the other children. The Fed- 
eration did not introduce this bill, but we helped 
it along. 

An act relating to trespass and malicious 
injuries. This gives the worker the right to reason, 
talk, or argue or persuade others to do anything, that 
is not the commission of an offense under the laws 
of the State. We presented this bill as a peaceful 
persuasion bill. The House Judiciary Committee 
took half of the bill presented and amended the 
existing law, making a new bill with a new title. 

An act to regulate advertisements and solicita- 
tions to employers during strikes, lockouts, or other 
labor disputes. This bill is to compel employers 
advertising for workers to fill the places of strikers, 
to mention in such advertisements, that a strike, 
lockout, or other labor disturbance exists. 

Bi-monthly pay for State“employes, other than 
salaried officers. Heretofore those employes got 


months. 

An act to regulate costs in trustee suits. We 
had a trustee exemption bill presented. The bill was 
killed and a regulation of costs substituted, which 
affords some relief. 

An act relating to sanitary management of 
barber shops. 

An act in relation to fire escapes on certain 
buildings. 

An act relative to work on mills and factories 
on legal holidays. Under the old law workers have 
been discharged for loafing on legal holidays, the 
object of this bill is to afford protection to the workers 
who wish to loaf on holidays. We had introduced a 
bill to prevent discrimination against members 
of labor organizations after losing this bill; we lost 
it by some posting an amendment on it before it was 
engrossed and signed. This amendment was one the 
corporations wanted. We succeeded in having it 
killed. The law in its present form is no good. 

Our anti-injunction bill was defeated in the 
Senate. It passed the House, but the Senate Judi- 


ciary Committee reported it inexpedient, and the 
report was adopted. 

Our bills for factory inspection and to abolish 
prison contract labor, were defeated 

We fought against a vicious compensation act 
that was introduced. The corporations favored it, 
but we succeeded in having it laid on the table, which 
is equivalent to defeat. 

Our peaceful picketing bill was defeated. 

No party as such can claim credit for the labor 
legislation enacted at the 1913 session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

John J. Coyne, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK. 


The officers of the New York State Federation of 
Labor are in a position to look over the results of 
their efforts in the Legislature of 1913 and to con- 
gratulate the wage-earners of the State on the ad- 
vancement made toward improved conditions. The 
results affect beneficially the workers in nearly every 
trade and calling, organized and unorganized. 

We were also fortunate in having as a member of 
the Factory Investigating Commission, President 
Gompers, who devoted considerable of his time to 
bringing about the formulation of the laws passed 
at the recommendations of this commission at the 
session of the Legislature of 1913, also appeared 
before a joint hearing in the Senate Chamber on 
February 19th and spoke in favor of the State Fed- 
eration’s Compensation bill. Further reference to 
this measure is made later. 

We were also greatly favored in having as Gov- 
ernor, a man with broad human sympathies who has 
justified the faith and confidence placed in him by 
wage-earners during his long public career. His 
message to the Legislature at its opening session 
told in no uncertain tones the confidence he had 
in the common people and his desire to serve them 
and to improve their conditions. Nearly fifty bills 
beneficial to wage-earners were passed and signed 
by him, and others detrimental to Labor were 
vetoed. The most important among those vetoed 
was the fake workmen’s compensation bill foisted 
upon us and supported by the casualty insurance 
companies. 

Among the bills signed was one providing for the 
reorganization of the Labor Department and extend- 
ing its scope to secure more complete enforcement 
of all labor laws. The Bureau of Statistics is now 
divided into five divisions: General Labor Statis- 
tics, Industrial Director, Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases, Investigations and Printing and Publica- 
tion. The Bureau of Inspection is to have four 
divisions: Factory Inspection, Home Work Inspec- 
tion, Mercantile Inspection, and Industrial Hygiene. 
The number of factory inspectors will now be 125 
and the number of women factory inspectors is 
increased from 20 to 30. It also provides fer an 
Industrial Board to consist of the Commissioner of 
Labor as chairman and four associate members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The rules and regulations 
adopted by the board are to have the effect of law; 
they may apply in whole or in part to particular 
machines, particular trades, or occupations, or par- 
ticular processes; they may be limited in their ap- 
plication to factories, machines, apparatus or 
articles installed or provided in the future. 

A law was enacted prohibiting women from work- 
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ing in parts of foundries where core ovens are located 
and providing for vastly improved conditions in 
foundries. 

An investigation into our educational system will 
be made with the end in view of establishing uniform 
and free text-books throughout the State. 

Other laws established the following provisions: 
Nine hours for women in mercantile establishments, 
supplementing the fifty-four-hour law in factories; 
eight hours a day for all regularly employed me- 
chanics in the State institutions; inspectors to carry 
out laws relative to hours of labor on steam, surface, 
and elevated railroads; protection of bricklayers 
and other mechanics in the construction of buildings; 
prohibiting cellar bakeries in the future and com- 
pelling boss bakers to secure sanitary certificates 
from boards of health. 

The Full Crew law was enacted for the protection 
of railroad employes. This bill was opposed by all 
the powerful railroad interests of the State, yet, 
despite this formidable opposition, Governor Sulzer 
signed the bill in the interest of the traveling public 
and the railroad organizations of labor. 

The Foley-Walker Compensation bill was wanted 
by all the interests controlled by the powerful in- 
surance companies with their millions of money to 
aid them. The State Federation persistently fought 
them to the last ditch. There was a hearing on this 
bill on February 5, another on February 19, both 
of which lasted until midnight. At the latter hearing 
President Gompers spoke and in his speech said: 
“‘A law enacted by this Legislature which the work- 
ing people of the State think is inadequate and to 
which they are hostile would be most unsatisfactory, 
and in my judgment would do a great deal of harm.” 
The heading of the newspapers the next day was 
“Gompers Delivers Labor’s Ultimatum to Legisla- 
tors.” Commissioner T. J. Duffy, of Ohio, made an 
able address on State administrated compensation 
and how satisfactorily it was working in Ohio. He 
riddled the arguments of the lawyers employed by the 
casualty companies, ably answered all the questions 
put to him, and “spiked all their guns.” But despite 
all efforts on the part of the Federation, the casualty 
companies’ bill was passed on May 3, and the battle- 
ground was changed to the executive chamber 
where the final hearing was held before the Governor 
on May 14. The casualty companies made a supreme 
effort to fool the Governor at this hearing on their 
bill. Special trains were run from New York and 
Buffalo, the latter of which picked up men in Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Utica, and Oswego and brought 
nearly a thousand insurance agents and boomers to 
the Capitol. The crowd filled the executive chamber 
until there was not even standing room, and the 
corridors leading to the chamber were crowded 
almost to suffocation. We clearly demonstrated to 
the Governor that this bill was fathered by the 
casualty companies when we produced a “‘red letter” 
circular issued by them to their brokers, urging 
them to bring all they could secure to Albany, and 
stating that all expenses would be paid by the 
casualty companies. These representatives were 
there badged and branded for identification with a 
silk ribbon on their coats. Labor was represented 
by 125 delegates from every part of the State and 
its arguments were favorably received by the Gov- 
ernor who said: “All the laboring men seem to be 
opposed to the bill. I have not heard from one who 
favors it.”” The bill was vetoed by the Governor. 
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Thus ended the conspiracy to cheat Labor of the 
State by placing on the statute books of the State 
an act that all the fostered power of the casualty 
companies would be forever used to keep there. 

The State Federation’s compensation bill was 
killed at this session, but it will not down. It will 
be re-introduced and will be enacted into law despite 
the efforts of casualty companies and their support- 
ers. We shall continue the fight for legislation in the 
interests of the wage-earners of the State. What has 
been accomplished this year is a harbinger of the 
dawn of a better and fairer condition for those who 
work with their hands, and for all the people. 
Daniel Harris, President. 


OHIO. 


Labor Day, 1912, found Ohio living under a con- 
stitution adopted in 1852, a constitution admirable 
in its day, but which restricted progressive legisla- 
tion. Labor Day, 1913, finds Ohio in possession of a 
constitution amended by the electors of the State, 
September 3, 1912. This new constitution provides 
for the initiative and referendum; empowers the 
Legislature to enact a compulsory compensation 
law for the injured employes and those disabled by 
occupational diseases; empowers the Legislature 
to regulate the hours of labor, establish a minimum 
wage, and provide for the protection of life, safety, 
comfort, health, and general welfare of all employes; 
provides that mechanics, material men and laborers 
may take direct lien on property for which they have 
furnished material and labor; provides eight hours 
a day on all public works; provides for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and the regulation of 
methods of mining, weighing, measuring, and market- 
ing coal, oil, gas, and all other minerals; prohibits 
prison contract labor and provides that all goods 
made in other States in penal institutions shall be 
marked “prison made;” provides for a State print- 
ing house; removes limitations on amount of damage 
that can be recovered in civil suits for wrongful 
deaths. Labor, through the Ohio State Federation, 
is fully justified in taking to itself the credit for the 
success of these amendments at the polls. 

As a result of the success of the constitutional 
campaign, Labor became imbued with the idea that 
it had but to ask for remedial legislation, and it would 
be granted. The result of this sentiment was pos- 
sibly the most extensive legislative program ever 
adopted by the State Federation of Labor for one 
Legislature. This proposed legislation was referred 
to the Executive Board of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor with instructions to endeavor to secure 
it at the hands of the next Legislature. 

Upon the adjournment of the O. S. F. of L. Con- 
vention, the Executive Board immediately took up 
the work of preparing bills for introduction. Mean- 
while the regular State election for Governor 
and other State officers and members of the Legis- 
lature took place in November. This election was 
heralded as a progressive victory by the Labor 
forces of the State. As much was expected from the 
Legislature, the disappointment was very keen when 
the State Federation’s eight hours for women bill 
was defeated and the miners screen bill forestalled 
by the passage of a resolution of investigation. 

Upon the convening of the Legislature the Execu- 
tive Board of the O. S. F. of L. set about organizing 
a labor group, composed of the twenty-one trades 
unionist Representatives and Senators. The group 
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elected Representative Percy Tetlow, a member of 
the United Mine Workers, chairman,and Representa- 
tive Harry Vollmer, a member of the Machinists’ 
Union, secretary. The labor group provided for regu- 
lar meetings to discuss labor legislation and how best 
toadvance it. Splendid work was done by the mem- 
bers in the early weeks of the Legislature, and the suc- 
cess of much of the legislation secured is due to their 
efforts. The State Federation, however, owes the 
members of the labor group a vote of thanks for the 
work done and for the demonstration it gave to the 
workers of the State of the possibilities of labor 
legislation by the election of trades unionists and the 
organization of labor groups in legislative bodies. 

One of the deplorable events in Ohio this year, 
occurring during the progress of legislation, was the 
floods in the month of March, resulting in great loss 
of life and property. Labor legislation was then 
at such a stage, and the public mind in such a state, 
that success seemed certain. The Legislature 
deemed it necessary to take a recess during the flood 
period, and the members found in nearly all parts of 
Ohio devastation and ruin. The reactionary interest 
and press, upon the termination of the legislative 
recess, exploited this condition, demanded a slowing 
up, and held up to the people of the State, the Gov- 
ernor and the members of the Legislature that the 
terrible effects of the floods upon industry made 
checking progressive legislation, particularly labor 
legislation, necessary. © 

Among the measures advocated by the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor and enacted into law are 
the following: 

Compulsory workmen’s compensation law. 

Payment of wages twice in each calendar month. 

Provisions for the creation of an Industrial Com- 
mission. 

Provision for the least number of men to be em- 
ployed on switch engines. 

Mothers’ Pension law. 

Rights of action in case of death in mines. 

Liability for wrongful injury or death and en- 
forcment of actions thereon. 

Eight-hour day on public works. 

Regulation of the size and construction of all 
caboose cars used by common carriers in Ohio. 

Safety appliances on railway locomotives and 
cars. 

Reporting of certain occupational diseases. 

Eight hours rest for interurban railway employes. 

Mechanics’ Lien law. 

Prevention of occupational diseases with special 
reference to lead poisoning. 

Many other bills were lost in committee or were 
not placed upon the calendar in time to secure a vote 
thereon. 

Since the adjournment of the Legislature the in- 
surance companies have filed with the Secretary of 
State a referendum petition on the Workmen’s 
Compensation law, and it will be subjected to the 
referendum at the coming November election. The 
O. S. F. of L. is now entering upon the campaign to 
defeat this attempt to repeal the law, and expects 
to be successful. 

Thomas J. Donnelly, Secretary- Treasurer. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon State Federation of Labor in the past 
fiscal year has been very active in an effort to secure 
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remedial legislation, and not a little success has at- 
tended its efforts. In November, 1912, at regular 
election it initiated and secured the passage of an 
eight-hour law for public work, which covers all 
work where the State or any municipality or any 
political subdivision is concerned, whether the 
work is done directly or by contract. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—Much of the attention 
of the Federation has been given to “‘workmen’s 
compensation’’and this question had held the workers 
of the State divided for some time. Amendments 
were secured to the original draft of the bill, which 
makes the law as passed more equitable, though 
many of our members believe that State insurance 
is the most scientific plan of caring for the injured 
and their dependents, basing compensation on the 
loss of earning power. 

The labor movement of Oregon was put on the 
defensive by the Employers’ Association, when this 
Bourbon organization used the initiative in an 
attempt to abrogate the constitutional right of free 
speech and to deprive the workers of the right to 
picket and to withhold their patronage from unfair 
concerns; but in spite of a vicious campaign made 
by the Employers’ Association, both measures 
were defeated. It seems idle to mention that the 
people of Oregon refused to approve the above men- 
tioned measures, for as we write, free speech has been 
denied and peaceful picketing prohibited, and the 
police have clubbed and ridden down citizens for no 
other reason than gathering on the streets to listen 
to ‘“‘women strikers’’ who wished to make known 
conditions that prevail in a fruit packing plant, 
where they had worked for a pittance, many of the 
workers receiving only 40 cents for ten hours. 

The most recent activity of the Federation has 
been to co-operate with other State Federations 
and central bodies, with a view of coping with the 
situation which must needs follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The question of immigration is, 
without doubt, one of the most serious we have to 
deal with. 

Women’s Eight-hour Law.—We have aided in se- 
curing sufficient signatures to a petition for an 
eight-hour workday for all women wage-workers, 
and if the courts do not prohibit, it will go on the 
ballot this fall at a special referendum election. If 
not this fall, then in November, 1914, without ques- 
tion it will be enacted into law. We have supported 
many salutary measures in the Legislature which 
failed to pass, some of which were barely beaten by 
the interests. Among these were the cement workers’ 
bill, which would protect the handlers of cement 
from the dust danger; an employment agency bill, to 
protect unorganized workers from exploitation, and 
many other bills looking to the relief of the working 
people of the State of Oregon. 


Ed. J. Stack, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The preparatory work of the State Federation for 
the legislative session just ended began in 1912. 
During that year three organized iabor conferences 
for the promotion of labor legislation were held— 
one in Pittsburgh and two in Harrisburg. The dele- 
gates came from all parts of the State, representing 
central bodies and miners’ districts and a few local 
unions. The railroad men were also there, viz, the 
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conductors, firemen, and enginemen and railroad 
trainmen. 

At these conferences the drafts of thirty-four bills 
to be introduced to the Legislature were submitted 
to the meeting and, after discussion, approved or 
amended. In all there were fifty measures either 
directly prepared or endorsed by organized labor 
presented to the Legislature, sixteen of which came 
from isolated sources. Of these, twelve passed both 


Houses, thirty-four passed the lower House only, © 


dying in the Senate committees. Four were de- 
feated in the lower House. The titles of the bills 
enacted are: 

An act regulating the hours of employment for 
women, fixing the maximum at fifty-four hours per 
week. 

An act requiring foundries to be equipped with 
toilet-rooms and water closets. 

Mothers’ pension law, providing for counties to 
pay indigent widows or abandoned mothers certain 
sums to partially support the children at home. 

Providing for the appointment of county and city 
inspectors of weights and measures. 

Making it lawful for the council of any city to 
pass ordinances defining the competency of work- 
men engaged by the city, through contract or other- 
wise, and to prescribe minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of labor. 

Defining commodities and fixing the number of 
pounds that shall constitute a bushel. 

To compel the use of blowers on metal polishing 
machinery. 

To provide better hospital accommodations at 
the anthracite mines. 

Requiring the payment of wages to be semi- 
monthly and regulating the same. 

Regulating plastering in first and second class 
cities. 

Providing for the checking of coal in the miners’ 
working-place and the abolition of the dockage 
system. 

Amending plumbing laws for second and third 
class cities. 

Two years ago an appropriation of $15,000 was 
made by the Legislature for the expenses of a com- 
mission to investigate industrial conditions, and 
draft a workmen’s compensation for injuries act 
to be presented to the succeeding session. Conform- 
ing to this instruction, Governor Tener appointed 
such commission. During 1912 the commission sat 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg and 
invited both the employers and employes to be 
present that their ideas on the subject of compensa- 
tion for injuries might be heard. At these hearings 
the State Federation was represented. The mine 
workers and some of the central labor unions also 
sent representatives. The views of all were given 
and many changes, in favor of Labor, were made in 
the original draft. Ultimately the bill was intro- 
duced in the House in such form as to be a credit to 
the commission, going as far toward doing justice 
to an injured workman as constitutional limitations 
permitted. 

Briefly stated, Article I, the liability feature, took 
away from the employer, in case of accident, all 
defenses except “‘intoxication’’ of and “‘reckless in- 
difference to danger’? by an employe. Article II 
provided that the compensation for total disability, 
through accident, should be 50 per centum of wages 


for 400 weeks and 40 per centum thereafter during 
the full period of total disability, or for life, if total 
disability lasted so long. For partial disability, 50 
per centum of wages for 300 weeks. In no case was 
more than $10 nor less than $5 per week to be paid. 
For the loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye. 50 per 
centum of wages for the respective periods, 175, 
215, 150, 215, and 125 weeks. The provision for 
widows was to be 25 per centum of deceased hus- 
bands’ wages for 300 weeks, 10 per cent for each 
child until it had reached 16 years, but in no case 
more than $12 per week to be paid to a family. 

The bill passed the lower House by a vote of 158 
for and 28 against; but in the Senate it proved to 
be much too liberal for the employers and lawyers, 
who largely constitute this branch of the Legislature. 
Notwithstanding the influence of the Governor who, 
it appears, did all he could to have the act passed the 
Senators amended it so as to give an employer the 
option of remaining under the present law if he so 
desired. The House refused to accept the amend- 
ment. The Conference Committee could not agree 
and the passage of the law went over to a later date. 
Since the enactment of a workmen’s compensation 
act was one of the promises of the Republican ma- 
chine at the last gubernatorial election, the Federa- 
tion had to oppose the bill at last, in order to prevent 
the “gang”’ politicians getting credit for the passage 
of a compensation act, which would have been so 
only in name. 

The Child Labor law, prepared by the Con- 
sumers’ League and Child Labor Association, met 
much the same kind of fate as the compensation act. 
Having passed the lower House by a large majority, 
it was so emasculated by amendments in the Senate 
that its friends had to strangle it. 

Though the bills in which we were more deeply 
interested either failed or were securely chained in 
the Senate committees, the result of the session’s 
work is regarded with satisfaction. 

Credit should also be given to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for the obnoxious bills it was instrumental 
in defeating. Of these, one would have seriously 
interfered with the employment of the beer drivers, 
another gave such extraordinary powers to the Phil- 
adelphia police that picketing in case of a strike in 
that city might have been legally forbidden. There 
were others of minor importance that need not be 
mentioned here. The greatest battle came on the 
effort of the railroad and coal companies to increase 
the State Constabulary force. Every influence 
known to the office-holders at the Capitol was brought 
into play in order to get the legislators favorable to 
labor to support the Cossack act. But enough stood 
true on the first vote and a reconsideration doubly 
to defeat the cherished bill of the corporations. 
This accomplishment in itself is regarded as full 
compensation for the activities of the committee 
during its six months on duty. 

C. F. Quinn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island State Federation of Labor 
assisted to its uttermost the passage of an amend- 
ment to the fifty-six hour law for women and chil- 
dren. This amendment established a working week 
of fifty-four hours. 

Lawrence A. Grace, General Organizer, A. F. of L. 
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TE XAS. 


The Joint Legislative Board of Texas reported the 
following legislation enacted for.the thirty-third 
Legislature: 

Initiative and Referendum.—The initiative and 
referendum in connection with the recall was 
the first preferred measure of the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor, but was separated from the re- 
call for the reason that it was feared that one of 
these questions might react against the other if 
combined in one resolution. 

The resolution as it was introduced provided for a 
10 per cent petition of the qualified voters to initiate 
or refer a measure to the people, but it was amended 
in the Senate so as to require a_20 per cent petition, 
which makes it more difficult of use by the people, 
but it is believed that even with that high percent- 
age it will be of great benefit to the people of the 
State. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law.—A bill entitled an 
act relating to ‘employers’ liability’ provides for the 
compensation of certain employes and their repre- 
sentatives and beneficiaries, for personal injuries 
sustained in the course of employment, and for 
deaths resulting from such injuries. To provide 
and determine in what cases compensation shall be 
paid, and to make the payment thereof the more 
certain and prompt, an insurance association was 
created to insure and guarantee such payments, and 
an industrial accident board was created for the 
investigation of claims and for the adjudication 
thereof for consenting parties. 

This bill was one of the preferential measures of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor and met with 
strenuous opposition from the reactionary element 
infthe Senate. 
je While this law is not all that could be wished in 
some respects, it will give relief to a great majority 
of the laboring people who are injured in the course 
ofgtheir employment, and who were, before the 
passage of this act, without any protection. Per- 
haps no piece of legislation has ever been enacted in 
this State which is calculated to give to the workers 
in the industrial occupations greater relief from the 
intolerable conditions which have heretofore existed. 

Convict Labor.—The bill requiring convict made 
goods sold or offered for sale in the State to be 
labeled ‘‘convict made.” § 

Derail and Lock Law. 

Fifty-four Hour Law for Women Workers.—This 
was one of the most hotly contested of all the meas- 
ures which was introduced in the Legislature. The 
manufacturing interests of the State had a powerful 
lobby at the Capital, particularly the cotton mills 
and laundries. The telephone and telegraph corpora- 
tions also were represented by strong lobbies, and at 
one time it looked as if the bill would be killed out- 
right, but by reason of the persistence of our friends 
the bill was finally passed in a crippled condition. 

Ster . ini w. is bi as introduced 
at the instance of the dock workers of the State and 
was designed to protect the laborers against the 
dishonest contracting stevedore, at whose hands 
they have been great sufferers in the past. All con- 
tractors will be required to furnish a good and 
sufficient bond conditioned upon the payment of all 
labor used in loading and unloading vessels at 
Texas seaports. 


Wages.—A bill giving laborers of lumber companies 
employed in timber a lien upon the property of the 
mill for wages. 

A bill giving a lien to laborers engaged in the 
construction of levees, etc. 

Amendment to Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
viding for an additional factory inspector. 

From Report, Joint Labor Legislative Board. 


UTAH. 


While the State Federation had very little success 
with the last Legislature in having labor bills passed, 
it was at least successful in presenting eighteen 
strong bills before the assemblies and in arousing 
public sentiment. The influence of the “‘interests’’ 
defeated all except one, the Minimum Wage law, 
which provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
employer to pay women and minors less than enough 
to exist on and provides for a wage commission to 
investigate conditions for the purpose of establishing 
a minimum wage, was rejected at the behest of the 
employers, who passed a substitute measure doing 
away with the commission and permitting the em- 
ployment of girls and minors for as low as 75 and 90 
cents a day. This measure is of some benefit as it is 
now, as girls and minors worked for as low as 25 and 
50 cents previous to this time. 

M. C. Howard, Secretary-Treasurer. 


VERMONT. 


During the past legislative year, the following 
measures advocated by this Federation were placed 
upon the statute books of Vermont: 

The Trustee Process law, which measure exempts 
$10 of a workman’s wages. As this bill was in the 
Republican State platform for the past number of 
years, we feel we have won a moral victory in secur- 
ing at last the fulfilment of their platform pledges. 

The next measure to be enacted into law was the 
so-called fifty-four-hour work bill for women and 
minors. Unfortunately we had to compromise 
for a fifty-eight-hour work bill, and here again we 
have gained a great victory when you think that 
previous to April 1, 1913, the women and children 
were toiling in some of the textile mills of Vermont 
from sixty-five to eighty-four hours per week, and 
many were summarily dismissed by the ‘“‘woolen 
barons”’ when they found it impossible to continue 
further the deadly grind. Our records (and they are 
the records of the manufacturers) show that in 
several instances girls of the tender age of 18 years 
worked eighteen hours in one day. We have our 
Lawrences and Little Falls right here in Vermont. 

After an agitation by the Federation extending 
over a period of some twelve years, we have at last 
the satisfaction of seeing a Factory Inspection 
measure enacted into law and in operation. This 
measure has already proved a boon to the wage- 
earners both by the operation of the act in its rela- 
tion to the enforcement of the fifty-eight-hour law, 
the child labor law, and the inspection of factories 
with its attendant protective measures for the 
safety of life and limb. So far as I can learn, the law 
is being carried out to the letter, and after all that is 
what the workers expect when such laws are passed 
for their benefit. 

Following along lines adopted in other States, a 
bill has been passed providing for a State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The Board is com- 
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posed of a manufacturer, a member of organized 
labor, and some other person who shall be neither 
manufacturer nor member of organized labor, to be 
selected by the first named two. Here in Vermont 
we have been face to face with one form or another 
of compulsory arbitration and have had to exert 
our best energies to forestall some of our well-meaning 
employers and, we are sorry to say, employes also. 
The measure is binding if both parties agree to 
arbitrate. 

No less than five bills were introduced dealing with 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, 
all treating with this important subject from some 
particular viewpoint. The best bill of a poor bunch 
was finally killed by three votes in the Senate after 
having successfully passed the House. 

Last, but not least, to be mentioned in our legisla- 
tive struggles was the amending of the State Con- 
stitution so as to legalize workmen’s compensation 
acts in Vermont. The measure passed the House 
and Senate and also was concurred in by a vote of the 
citizens of Vermont. A commission is to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor to investigate and report 


on some suitable measure, and no doubt Vermont™ 


will take her true place in the forefront of progressive 
States in so far as workingmen’s compensation acts 
are concerned. In the industrial field, I am glad to 
say that the trade unions are flourishing in the State 
as never before. Some small strikes have occurred, 
but these were quickly terminated and generally 
in favor of the workers. All in all the present year 
is one of the most prosperous in the history of 
organized labor in Vermont. 


Alexander Ironside, Secretary. 
VIRGINIA. 


Duting the nineteen years of the existence of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor there have been 
placed upon the statute books of Virginia more laws 
affecting welfare of the working people than were 
placed there during the entire previous history of 
the State. ; 

At the 1912 session of the Legislature a deter- 
mined effort was made to abolish the present con- 
tract convict labor system and to strengthen the 
present Child Labor law. In the case of the former 
we succeeded in reducing the number of convicts 
that might be contracted out from something over 
1,100 to about 500. In the case of the Child Labor 
law we succeeded in getting our amendments 
through the House of Delegates, but failed in the 
Senate. 

Since the close of that session we have continued 
our fight on the convict system through the courts. 
There is pending at the present time in the Circuit 
Court of the city of Richmond an application for 
an injunction restraining the Prison Board from 
consummating a contract with the notorious Star 
Clothing Company of St. Louis, Mo., for the hire 
of 5 0 convicts to be used in the manufacture of 
overalls, shirts, pants, etc. It is expected that the 
court will hand down a decision in the case in the 
near future. 

In the meantime we are going right ahead pre- 
paring for the fight all along the line at the next 
session of the Legislature which will be held during 
the winter of 1913-14. 

In addition to our efforts to strengthen the Child 


Labor law and completely abolish the contract 
convict system, the State Federation will present 
a legislative program which will include among other 
things the following: 

A constitutional amendment providing for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Increased appropriations for the Department of 
Labor. 

A safety appliance law. 

Establishment of State employment bureaus. 

A minimum wage law for women. 

The creation of an industrial commission to in- 
vestigate the conditions which obtain in the indus- 
trial establishments of the State. 

A workmen’s compensation act. 

There will, of course, be many other measures in 
which organized labor will be interested, which we 
shall at the proper time work for with all the force 
at our command. But at this time the measures 
enumerated above appear to be the ones which will 
surely be presented at the next session. 

We have at the present time a working agreement 
with the Virginia division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union of America, and as 
that organization will have about thirty members in 
the next Legislature, we hope to accomplish a great 
deal for the betterment of the conditions of the wage- 
earners and the farmers of the Old Dominion. 


Howard T. Colvin, Secretary- Editor. 


WASHINGTON. 


Considering the fact that organized labor has had 
but scant representation in the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, the number of labor measures 
enacted into law has been little short of remarkable. 
I do not believe we have ever had more than three 
union men members of any legislative session out 
of a total of 139 members. Yet we have a long list 
of legislative accomplishments which include mate- 
rial lien law, full crew law, creation of female deputy 
labor commissioner, eight hours on public work, 
eight-hour law for female workers engaged in in- 
dustry, abolishment of time check payment system, 
workmen’s compensation measure, and many others 
of minor importance. 

It has been our custom at every legislative session 
to maintain at the State Capitol a small but effective 
working force of labor union men and how well they 
have done their work the statutes testify. Our work 
has been done in the teeth of strenuous opposition. 
It has been no uncommon occurrence for the timber 
and other large interests to send trainloads of skilled 
attorneys and employers to Olympia to combat 
every effort to improve the working conditions of 
the toilers through legislation. Yet no legislative 
session has passed without the enactment of some 
advanced labor legislation. 

The session of 1913 was a trying one for our people. 
Direct legislation was the supreme issue and an 
aroused public sentiment demanded the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. Both branches of the Legis- 
lature were controlled by reactionary forces. The 
politicians sensed coming disaster apd seemed de- 
termined upon giving one last demonstration of the 
power of their organization. Many of the members 
were frankly singing their swan songs. Our Joint 
Legislative Committee, composed of representatives 
of the State Federation, the Farmers’ Union, the 
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State Grange, arid the Direct Legislation League, 
had the assurance of the majority of the members 
that they would support a bill giving to the people 
the right to amend the State constitution through 
the initiative. This bill we regarded as basic and bent 
every effort to its passage. Upon the supreme test 
members openly violated their pledges in sufficient 
numbers to prevent our securing the two-thirds 
majority necessary and the bill was lost. We were 
successful in passing a direct legislation measure 
which included all elective officials except judges. 
At the time of this writing the recall provision is in 
the courts and we are to learn whether it is an effect- 
ive weapon as it stands or whether it must be 
further strengthened by legislative enactment. 

At the last session a minimum wage law was 
enacted for women and minors engaged in industry. 
Briefly the law provides for a commission to hold 
hearings and after due investigation set a minimum 
wage which shall govern the entire industry in any 
given locality. The personnel of the commission 
has just been announced by the Governor and con- 
sists entirely of women with the State Labor Com- 
missioner as an ex-officio member. Our present 
State Labor Commissioner has for years been an 
active member of organized labor and bids fair to 
give us a just administration of affairs in his depart- 
ment 

We asked for a law abolishing paid employment 
offices and another bill creating a first aid feature 
in the compensation law at the last session. Because 
of the reactionary character of the session as men- 
tioned above we did nothing with these measures 
save to arouse public sentiment as to their impor- 
tance. Labor intends, however, to test the efficacy 
of the initiative by initiating measures embodying 
their desires in regard to compensation legislation 
at the earliest practicable date. 

On the whole we believe Washington to be abreast 
of any State in the Union in its labor legislative 
activity, and the end is not yet. 

E. P. Marsh, President. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


At its last session the State Legislature passed the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. While not fully 
satisfied with some of the provisions of the act, 
Labor considers that present measure an advantage, 
se it will serve as a stepping-stone to a more desirable 
aw. 

James L. Pauley, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PORTO RICO. 


The Federacion Libre de los Trabajadores is main- 
taining the necessary agitation in behalf of labor leg- 
islation. A protest was recently entered by the 
cigarmakers and the Federation against the action 
of the Executive Council, or upper house of Porto 
Rico, in rejecting the amendment of the House of 
Delegates to the Internal Revenue law. This 
amendment exempted from taxation the cigars 
known as “‘smokers.’’ A mass meeting of more than 
2,000 persons was held in the open air. Following 
this mass meeting the Governor of Porto Rico sent a 
special message to the Legislature recommending 
that the law be amended to exempt smokers from 
taxation. Information in regard to the law enacted 
by the United States Congress was sent by the War 
Department at the request of Governor Colton. The 
United States statute provides: 

“That each employe of a manufacturer of cigars 
shall be permitted to use, for personal consumption 
and for experimental purposes, not to exceed twenty- 
one cigars per week without the manufacturer of 
cigars being required to pack the same in boxes 
or to stamp or pay any internal revenue tax thereon, 
such exemption to be allowed under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe.” 

Labor is also working to prevent a law regulating 
the work of women and children to protect them 
against dangerous occupations from being nullified 
or vitiated at the instance of corporate influence 
and interests. 

Santiago Iglesias, President. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1913. 


September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, —, Carriage, Wagon, 
Automobile Workers’ International Union. 


International 


and 


September 15, Boston, Mass., Internationa 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 16, Milwaukee, Wis., Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

October 6, ———, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 1, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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WHAT OQuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
ind the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
. luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—The strike which occurred in 
Philadelphia for the enforcement of the scale on a 
‘ertain class of work lasted only one week, and re- 
sulted successfully. State of employment is unsettled. 


Lithographers. 


James M. O' Conner.—A local union has been 
formed at Wheeling, W. Va. Three mortuary bene- 
fits toteling $1,500 were paid during the last month. 
State of employment fair. A trade movement is on 
for the amalgamation with other crafts in same 
industry. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


P. E. Lyons.—State of employment good and 
improving, with considerable improvement in 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Strikes are 
in progress at Steubenville, Ohio; Cortland, N. Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. During the last month $400 
in death benefits have been paid. The organizing of 
the non-union mills in several mill cities is now under 
way. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard H. Scheller—State of employment good. 
All members working full time. We are endeavoring 
to form a closer affiliation with other organizations 
1 the wall-paper trades and to inaugurate a general 
movement to organize the few remaining wall-paper 
lactories that are still non-union. 


Journeymen Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—State of employment fair. Expen- 
ditures for death benefits, $1,440. Expenditures for 
sick and disabled, $1,890.75. Strikes are on at Los 
Angeles and Toronto. Strikes at Wilmington, Del., 
and Boston, Mass., have been settled, the unions 
in these places winning. 


Elevator Constructors. 


William Young.—A local union has been formed 
at Louisville, Ky. A strike is on at Cincinnati to 
enforce the union shop. State of employment fair, 
with prospects for improvement. Three-fourths of 
our local unions have gained an average of 6 cents 
per hour increase for their members. 


Wood Carvers. 


Thos. J. Lodge.—A strike is on at Indianapolis 
affecting a small number of men. State of employ- 
ment is fair. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


William Van Bodegraven.—Local unions have 
been organized at Boone, Iowa, and Marion, IIl. 
A strike is on at Boone, Iowa. The strikes at Tren- 
ton and Perth Amboy, N. J., were victorious. The 
Perth Amboy victory affects three locals in that 
city, also Rocky Hill, N. J., and Atlanta, Ga. State 
of employment good. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is slack. Street railway strike has been terminated. 
The opposition was so great that it was thought 
advisable to discontinue the contest for the present. 
The Union Label League is doing effective work 
for union labels. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix.—Thos. H. Adams: 

The painters and street-car men are on strike, 
with good prospects of winning. The street-car men 
were recently organized. A union of blacksmiths 
is under way. 


ARKANSAS. 


Walcott.—T. J. Cupp: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good; un- 
organized not so good. Employment is steady in all 
the trades. There has been a slight increase in the 
wages of the organized workers. There is now good 
demand for the union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—F. P. Lamoreaux: 

Through the efforts of Fresno unionists a local 
union of painters has been established in Porter- 
ville, as well as a union of electrical workers in the 
Citrus City. The sheet metal workers and the plumb- 
ers of Visalia have also been organized. Since the 
new locals were instituted in Porterville they have 
gained in membership and the future looks bright. 

San Bruno.—J. F. Beckner: 

Condition of organized labor good and getting 
better all the time. Employment is generally steady. 
Butchers of San Mateo have just been organized. 
Cement workers at South San Francisco are about 
to organize. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

The unions in the building trades maintain good 
organizations. Employment is not steady. The 
organized receive better wages and better conditions 
than the unorganized. The labor commissioner has 
been requested to investigate child labor in laundries 
and canneries in this section. There is a general 
demand for the union labels. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good, healthy condition, with 
membership comprising practically all workmen in 
the trades now organized. Employment in building 
and construction work is better than usual. The 
organized workmen are from 25 to 30 per cent better 
off than the unorganized, and conditions generally 
are better than for the past four years. Work is 
being done to promote the sale of union label goods. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—Walter J. Nicholson: 

Condition of organized labor in Bridgeport and 
vicinity very fair with increasing interest and mem- 
bership in all crafts. The metal and building trades 
report large increases in membership. Condition of 


unorganized labor poor. Employment is fairly 
steady. The carpenters are making demands, but 
the question has not yet been settled. Continued 
agitation is having the effect of increasing the de- 
mand for union labor. Two large contracts have just 
been awarded to firms employing only members of 
the Building Trades Council. Good work is being 
done for the union labels, the bakers’ label being 
insistently pushed. A State workmen’s compensa- 
tion law has been passed and will be effective the 
first of next year. Unions of painters and plumbers 
are in the process of formation at Milford, Conn 
Organized labor in this section is doing better than 
in the past, with increased activity on the part of 
the Central Labor Union and the Building Trades 
Council. Large increases in membership in all affili- 
ated crafts are reported and great interest is being 
shown. The ladies’ auxiliary recently organized is 
proving a great factor in a demand for union label 
products. The recefitly organized local union of 
electrical workers is growing rapidly and soon will 
comprise all electricians in the city. The active 
members in our movement here are well pleased and 
gratified at the interest and consequent results. 

New Haven.—Eugene Treiber: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The plumbers are on strike for recognition 
of their organization. State workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill passed the Legislature. The moving picture 
operators of Bridgeport have been organized. A 
union of carriage and automobile body builders is 
under way. 

Thompsonville —Peter P. Fuge: 

Organized labor is gaining ground. Cigarmakers 
are well organized. Building trades are gradually 
increasing. Employment is fairly steady. The 
painters and carpenters gained an increase of $1.50 
a week and a half-holiday on Saturday. The demand 
for the union labels is good. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.—C. M. Herdman, Jr.: 

The membership of the different unions is grad- 
ually increasing. Employment is steady at present. 
The Central Labor Union is doing a splendid work 
in maintaining and extending the movement. The 
various local organizations are being urged to pur- 
chase products bearing the union label. A union of 
theatrical stage employes is under way. 


FLORIDA. 


Sanford.—George Blackwilder: 

Condition of organized labor fair. There are sev- 
eral crafts here with insufficient number of members 
to hold a charter. Employment is steady. Constant 
work is being performed to secure membership in 
the various unions. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Condition of organized labor better than ever in 
the history of the city. There are very few unorgan- 
ized men here. Employment is comparatively 
steady. Efforts are being made to organize the tex- 
tile workers. 
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Douglas.—J. J. Dubose: 

Organized labor is not in good shape at present. 
Employment is not steady, work being scarce. 

Macon.—Frank M. Hobbs: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. In a 
few cases men are working short time. Sheet metal 
workers are on strike and, although situation is not 
very good, there is some progress. Card men have 
the best of it in all cases. All the trades are fairly 
well organized, with prospects of one or two new 
organizations. Active campaign is being carried 
on for the union labels. A union of retail clerks is 
under way. 

Rome.—B. P. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
only fairly steady. Some slight improvements have 
been made and the condition of organized labor is 
better than that of the unorganized. The painters 
have been reorganized and efforts are being made to 
organize the bottlers. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. 

Valdosta.—S. M. Cannon: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is reasonably steady. Improvement in wages rang- 
ing from 1 to 2 cents per hour without strike have 
been secured. The condition of organized labor, 
with the exception of the carpenters and the painters, 
is good. Electrical workers were organized during 
the past month. A union of automobile workers is 
inder way. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Condition of railroad employes, printers, and 
wressmen good; building trades, not so good. No 

rade demands have been made by local unions of 
arpenters or electrical workers recently organized. 
‘mployment is fairly steady. A machinists’ lodge 
1as just been organized. A painters’ union is under 
vay. 


IDAHO. 


St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair at present. 
Employment very unsteady. Organized workers 
have the eight-hour day, while the unorganized 
vork ten hours or more. Efforts are being made to 
nterest the stores in purchasing products bearing 
he union label. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—Frank Kasten: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized, 
not so good. Brickmakers at Chicago Heights em- 
ployed by Whitacre Fire Proofing Company were 
organized, and after a three weeks’ strike secured an 
increase of 34g cents per hour, together with a union 
ireement. Continued agitation is kept up for the 
union labels. The compensation law of the State 
has been favorably amended. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

There is at present a lockout of the employes of 
the building trades. Indications are that it will be 
ettled and men returned to work in the near future. 
Smployment is fairly steady. There is a strike here 
of members of division 241, street-car men, for a 
raise in wages. The strikers are not employed on 
the city lines proper, but on lines running into the 
suburbs of Chicago. 


DuQuoin.—H. C. Roorbach: 

The federal labor union and the teamsters’ union 
have greatly increased their membership as a result 
of a large amount of street improvement work. 
Employment is steady in all crafts save the mine 
workers, who are only employed about half time. 
The central body has an active committee looking 
for the union labels. A union of ice and cold storage 
workers has just been organized. The central body 
is endeavoring to organize the retail clerks. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady in all trades except the mines. The laws 
of interest passed by the last Legislature are the 
Women’s Suffrage, Wash-House Compulsory, and 
several amendments to the mining laws. 

Mt. Carmel.—C. L. Sanders: 

Unorganized labor is not enjoying good condi- 
tions, but organized labor is in good shape and is har- 
monious. Carpenters, painters, plasterers, masons, 
and cement workers have just organized. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Carpenters secured an in- 
crease of 246 cents per hour without any contro- 
versy. A big Labor Day celebration in connection 
with the old soldiers’ reunion is to be held here. 
Unions of plumbers and tinners under way. 

Mt. Morris.—U. B. Pittenger: 

Everything is satisfactory with organized labor. 
Employment is steady. Practically no unorganized 
labor here. 

Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

The conditions and wages of the unorganized are 
not as good as of the organized. Much interest is 
being shown and hard work is being done to increase 
the effectiveness of the movement. Employment is 
steady. A brick plant and a shoe factory here are 
not organized, but efforts are being directed toward 
that end. A committee is agitating for the union 
labels. A city ordinance has been passed for a semi- 
monthly pay-day and a similar State law is also in 
effect. Efforts are being directed to the organization 
of a federal labor union, the carpenters, clerks, and 
the laundry workers. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good; un- 
organized very poor. Employment is steady. Work 
is being done for the union labels. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Not many unorganized men in this city working 
at trades, but unskilled labor is not well organized. 
Employment is steady. All union men work eight 
hours. A union of electrical workers has just been 
organized. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney 

Condition of organized labor fair, but unorganized 
not very good. Employment is fair in most of the 
trades. The strike-breakers employed in the shops 
against which the carpenters are striking are receiv- 
ing more money than the union asks. A label com- 
mittee is active in promoting the sale of union label 
products. The city firemen who are organized have 
secured a 3 per cent raise. 

Belleville.—Alois Towers: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
in the metal trades fair, but a little slack in the 
building trades. The shoe workers in this city joined 
the dual organization of United Shoe Workers and 
are now on strike. Most of the merchants carry a 
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full line of union label goods. City council has re- 
duced hucksters’ licenses very materially and made 
other regulations with reference to the city market, 
so that the people could have an opportunity to 
purchase these products before the wholesale houses 
could corner the farmers’ products. 


Edwardsville-—John F. Wentz: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Unorganized 
labor is getting the benefit of the activity of organ- 
ized labor. Employment is fairly steady. The 
teamsters have secured a betterment of conditions 
from a number of firms, but a contest is still on 
against three lumber yards. A union of plumbers 
has just been organized. 

East St. Louts.—Louis Schebe: 

Condition of organized labor fair. A big strike 
is on against the Bell Telephone Company. Em- 
ployment is rather slow. Very few crafts are unor- 
ganized here. 


INDIANA. 


Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
steady. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fairly steady. Organized labor fares much better 
than the unorganized. Much interest is being taken 
in the union labels. A bartenders’ organization is 
being formed. 

French Lick.—H. C. Hawkins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. The laborers went on strike for 5 cents an 
hour increase and were only out a day and a half 
when the raise was conceded. There are several 
unions under way. 

Linton.—John McCallum: 

Since my last report a central labor union has 
been organized with all different crafts of the city 
affiliated. This has given an impetus to our move- 
ment. 

Michigan City—Wm. H. Tonkin: 

Condition of organized labor good, with the ex- 
ception of the teamsters. Unorganized get poor 
wages, only receiving about $2 per day. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The carpenters struck for an 
increase of 5 cents per hour, but compromised on 
246 cents for this year and 5 cents for the next two 
years. The plumbers, painters and decorators also 
secured 5 cents per hour increase. Employes of the 
city work but eight hours, although they have no 
organization. A local building trades council, to be 
affiliated with the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, is being organ- 
ized. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
bad. Employment is steady. 


Employment 


IOWA. 


Boone.—Thos. P. Menton: 

Condition of organized labor very good in Boone 
and vicinity. Unorganized continues to enjoy the 
benefits secured by organized workers, although in 
many instances they are overworked and under- 
paid. Employment very steady, especially in the 
building trades. Wages remain about the same as 
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last year except that the plumbers secured a raise 
in wages and eight-hour day. Condition of organ- 
ized labor very much better than unorganized. 
Carpenters secured an agreement with contractors, 
bringing in several contractors who have heretofore 
employed non-union men. Union label agitation 
has taken on new life the past few months. The 
brick, tile, and terra cotta workers have been or- 
ganized. The building and unskilled laborers have 
held two meetings to consider organization. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 4 tr "> 

Condition of organized labor good, with plenty 
of work in the building trades, in which there are 
no strikes on, the conciliation and arbitration plan 
being still effective in securing good wages and condi- 
tions. A union of street railway employes with 
125 members has been organized. It is aggressive and 
promises to be of great aid to the local movement. 
The railway clerks have been partially organized. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Cullin: 

Condition of organized labor much better than 
unorganized. Employment is very good in the 
building trades and steady in others. The furnace 
workers employed by the Lennox Furnace Company 
have been organized and that shop is now a union 
one. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Unions of clerks and cooks and waiters are under 
way. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in fairly good condition in all 
lines except railroad shop employes who have been 
on strike for two years. Building trades are well 
employed at good wages, several crafts having 
received an increase in wages and better conditions 
this spring. -Employment is steady. Continued 
agitation is kept up for the union labels. 

Stoux City.—M. J. Stone: 

Condition of organized labor good. Few crafts 
unorganized. Employment is steady. Printers 
gained $2 per week by arbitration. Stereotypers 
also secured a raise of $2 per week. Cooks and 
waiters were organized during the past month. 
Structural iron workers and bartenders’ unions are 
under way. 


KANSAS. 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 
Condition of organized labor unsettled on account 
of strike. Employment is unsteady. 


Hutchinson.—B. F. Reger: 

Organized labor has the advantage over the 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady. There is 
much activity here and organizations are increasing 
in numerical strength and effectiveness. A com- 
mittee is interviewing the retail merchants and 
endeavoring to have placed on sale a larger line of 
union label goods. A big Labor Day celebration is 
to take place here, an assessment was levied to 
cover the expenses to be incurred. A union of 
clerks is under way. ° 

Wichita.—W. V. Scott: 

Not much change. Working conditions a little 
better. Plumbers are back to $5 per day of eight 
hours after a short strike to maintain those condi- 
tions. The Missouri Pacific Railway shops have 
again been organized. Plans for a big Labor Day 
celebration are being worked out. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Maysville—M. T. Kehoe: 

Condition of organized labor very good during 
present season. Organized labor is much better off 
es compared with the unorganized. Everything 


possible is being done for the union labels. Barbers 
were organized last month. Retail clerks are talk- 
ing jorganization. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. Stadler: 

Condition of organized labor about the same. 
Street-car men, longshoremen and screwmen have 
signed up five-year contracts, which means a great 
deal for labor in this city. Employment is fairly 
steady. A committee has been appointed by the 
Governor to draw up an employers’ liability law. 
The central council has been doing good work for 
the union labels. Post-office clerks have organized 
end affiliated with the central body. 

Shreveport.—T. J. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
bad, with long hours and low wages. Employment 
steady, especially so in the building trades. So far 
as the building trades are concerned this is a union 
shop city. The electricians and plumbers’ laborers 
lave been reorganized. Work is being pushed for 
the union labels. The telephone operators have 
jist been organized. There are several unions under 
way. 


MAINE. 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Working conditions and wages are im- 
} roving without strike. Good work is being done 
und the sale of union label goods is increasing. A 
liw recently enacted is to the effect that employers 
udvertising for strike-breakers must state in adver- 
tisement that a strike is in progress. A local union 
of retail clerks has been organized. Efforts are being 
inade to interest the street-car employes in organiza- 
ton. 

Bath.—Herbert M. Rogers: 

Organized labor is not very strong in this city and 
unorganized labor takes what the employers are 
willing to concede, but considerable progress has 
been made during the last six weeks. Employment 
is fairly steady and for some kinds of work workmen 
are scarce. Efforts are being made to reduce the 
hours in the machine shops and foundries, but no 
inswer has yet been returned by the employers. 
The wooden-ship yards are running nine hours 
instead of ten and the Bath Iron Works eight hours 
nstead of nine. A union of carpenters is under 
way. 

Livermore Falls.—Archie McCaffery: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
s steady in all crafts except in the mills of the 
International Paper Company where the manage- 
ment has commenced closing their mills one day a 
week. Some departments of the International 
Paper Company’s mills have been put on a shorter 
workday as a result of activity of the union. Condi- 
tion of the organized much better than the unor- 
ganized. Renewed activity is shown in boosting the 
union labels. A retail clerks’ union is under way. 


Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor is very good com- 
pared with the unorganized. Employment is not 
steady, the building trades being almost at a stand- 
still. Good progress is being made toward securing a 
larger sale of union label goods. 


Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

At the present time conditions are fair, with 
slight concessions being granted in some crafts. 
Employment is fairly steady. The steamfitters and 
plumbers have won out in their demand for the 
union shop without strike. The central labor union 
is steadily making preparations for the Labor Day 
celebration. Good work is being done for the union 


labels. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Thos. P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
unsteady. Machinists are making good progress in 
securing the eight-hour workday. The drug clerks 
have organized and the prospects are that a good 
strong organization will be the result. A label trades 
council is doing good work for the union labels. A 
resolution has passed the labor council insisting on 
the enforcement of the municipal eight-hour law. 
A union of retail clerks is under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
not steady. Trades and labor council planning for 
celebration on Labor Day, also joint meeting with 
the Federation of Churches on Labor Sunday, with 
speakers from the Federation and organized labor. 
General agitation is kept up for the union labels. 

New Bedford.—Thos. B. Ryan: 

Condition of organized labor good; employment is 
steady in all lines at present. Hoisting and portable 
engineers have secured forty-four hours a week and 
an advance of $5 a week without strike. Organized 
labor conditions are 50 per cent better than those 
under which the unorganized work. The bakers’ 
union has been reorganized and eighteen shops are 
using the label. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. A general agitation is being kept up 
for the union labels. 

Westboro.—Gibbs W. Braley: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is unsteady. Some improvements in wages have 
been secured. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor good, employment 
steady. Central labor union doing good work for 
the union labels. 

Wakefield.—A. P. Butler: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The teamsters secured better conditions 
after one week’s strike. The brass workers are 
about to be organized and the formation of a new 
central labor union is under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 
Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fairly steady, factories having been closed down, 
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but now running again. A union of carpenters is 
under way. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor good; far better 
than the unorganized. There is a vast army of un- 
employed in the city. The carpenters are on a 
strike for better conditions. The union labels are 
being pushed. A union of laundry workers has been 
organized. 


MINNESOTA. 


Red Wing.—Louis Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
steady. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Condition of organized labor good. Poor condi- 
tions prevail among the unorganized. Employment 
is slack in the building trades. A union label league 
is doing good work for the union labels. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mendeau.—H. H. Weir: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is fairly steady. Railroad engineers, carmen, fire- 
men, and shopmen have signed new scales, carrying 
a slight increase in wages. Organized labor is look- 
ing forward to a big celebration on Labor Day. A 
union of retail clerks is under way. 

Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 

Condition of organized labor good and improving. 
Employment is steady. Considerable improvement 
in wages and hours of the various crafts was secured 
without strike. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A number of new unions are under 
way. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.—Walter Ballinger: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. There is a steady advance among the 
organized. 


MONTANA. 


Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Condition of organized labor good, and there are 
no unorganized here. Employment is unsteady, al- 
though practically every workman is working at the 
present time. 

Billings —W. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
unsteady. Plumbers have secured an increase of 
$1 per day. Condition of organized labor can not 
be compared with the unorganized. Some agitation 
is being carried on for the union labels. 

Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor holding its own, although there 
is much opposition from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Employment is not very steady. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha.—W. A. Chrisman: 

Condition of organized labor good. Wages are 
not very good among the unskilled and unorganized. 
Employment is steady. The nine-hour workday for 
women is in effect. Carpenters have secured 5 cents 
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per hour increase in wages, about two-thirds of the 
contractors having signed up for the increase. The 
demand for the union label is increasing. The 
mothers’ pension law, the nine hours for women, the 
loan shark law, a board of mediation and arbitration, 
the appointment of a minimum wage commission, 
and eight hours on municipal work are some of the 
results of the last State Legislature. Several unions 
are under way. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is unsteady. In a comparison of organized labor 
with the unorganized there is a-difference in hours 
and wages in favor of the organized. Machinists to 
the number of 140 have just been laid off. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Trenton.—L,. B. Travers, T. A. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove. Organized workmen are working full time. 
The street railway employes’ union in this city has 
received an increase in wages, as high, in some in- 
stances, as 3 cents per hour at the end of two years, 
union shop conditions for all employes involved. 
Several porcelain workers’ unions are now 100 per 
cent strong and are getting better conditions each 
week. Rubber workers are taking in members each 
meeting and are adjusting prices on work to the 
advantage of the membership. The labor committee 
of the Central Labor Union is distributing union 
label advertising matter each week. The moving 
picture operators were recently organized. 

Paterson.—H. L. Vandeweld: 

All American Federation of Labor unions doing 
good, but the silk industry is demoralized on account 
of the I. W. W. strike. Employment is steady during 
most of the year. Some molders working nine hours 
at present, but the proprietors want to go back to 
the fifty-five hours formerly worked. The union 
labels are being boosted. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. Employment is rather slack, as this is 
the dull season of the year. Considerable progress 
is being made in boosting the union labels. Work is 
being done with the end in view of organizing two 
or three new unions. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor good. Work rather 
slack, little building being done, thereby making 
employment unsteady. The building laborers 
struck on one job to stop reduction, but settlement 
was secured in three days and scale maintained. 
Great preparations are being made for Labor Day 
celebration. Milk wagon drivers and creamery 
workers’ unions are under way. 

Buffalo.—Henry Streifler: 

Organized labor in this city at present time is 
endeavoring to firmly establish the new central 
body and to comprise within its membership all of 
the legitimate and recognized local unions. There 
is plenty of work and the workers are steadily em- 
ployed. The flour packers and helpers went on 
strike and after ten days were successful in obtaining 
25 cents per day increase. Some work is being done 
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or the union labels. Flour workers, textile workers, 
yaggagemen and jewelry: workers’ unions have been 
organized. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
conditions fair, but rate of wages higher for organized 
than the unorganized. Textile mills running full 
time and the building and metal trades are fully 
employed. There is a good demand for all union 
labels. An organization of machinists is under way. 

Gloversville —Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
s steady. Organized trades work eight hours per 
lay, while the unorganized work ten or twelve. All 
inion labels are in demand. A union of painters has 
ust been organized in Johnstown. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
s steady for union men. Much agitation is being 
carried on for the union labels. 

Islip.—Edward L. Howell: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
1as been steady until the present time, but is slack- 
ng up. All demands made by organized labor have 
een secured. 

Middletown.—Walter Hefferman: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
s fairly steady. Organized are in much better con- 
lition than the unorganized. Considerable work is 
eing done for the union labels. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor so far ahead of the unorganized 
hat it can not be compared. Employment has been 
teady so far, but a slack time is coming, especially 
o in the metal trades. Plumbers secured better 
onditions without strike, and the carpenters se- 
‘ured an increase also without difficulty. Bakers are 
eorganizing and the barbers have taken on new 
ictivity. A label league has been formed to boost 
the union labels. Ice handlers have reorganized, as 
also have the drop forgers. Unions of retail clerks 
ire under way. 

Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
s steady. Organized labor has the preference. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized 
poor. Employment is steady. A union label league 
has been organized. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Conditions are good among the organized workers 
and employment is steady among the different 
crafts. Many improvements in wages and hours 
have been gained without strike, and in some in- 
stances as the result of strike of short duration. The 
seamstresses and pressers of the United Garment 
Workers, after a strike of two weeks for a forty- 
cight-hour week, accepted fifty hours with fifty- 
four hours pay. The street-car men, upon striking for 
better conditions, formed an organization and gained 
recognition of their union after a ten days’ strike. 
This added 2,000 men to the amalgamated associa- 
tion in this city and about 1,000 more in this vicinity. 
The newly organized ice wagon drivers and helpers 
were on strike with the engineers and firemen work- 


ing in the ice plants. The strike lasted about ten 
days and the ice handlers gained a recognition of 
their union and the engineers and firemen cut their 
hours from twelve to eight per day without reduc- 
tion in pay. The union label league is doing good 
work. New unions organized since my last report are 
those of the street-car men, milk and ice cream 
drivers, truck drivers, ice wagon drivers and helpers, 
city and sanitary drivers, elevator operators, mosaic 
tile layers and laundry workers. These unions added 
about 1,200 new members to the trade union move- 
ment. There are revivals on among the retail clerks, 
machinists, and carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers. There are several new unions also under 
way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. The movement seems to have taken on new 
life and every one is hustling. All unions increasing 
in membership. Everything possible is being done 
for the union labels. 


Cleveland.—Tom Griffin: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
is steady. 

Lancaster.—E. P. Hunter: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Conditions are unchanged, but everybody 
apparently satisfied. Members of labor organiza- 
tions generally purchase union label goods. Barbers 
were organized during the last month. 

Middletown.—Henry N. Naegele: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Printers, amalgamated sheet metal 
workers, and brewery workers secured increases 
without strike. The condition of organized labor as 
compared with the unorganized is better than ever. 
Clerks and moving picture operators’ unions have 
just been organized. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor improving right 
along and there is plenty work for all who want to 
work. There is a good demand for all the union 


labels. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The trade union movement in this city in the first 
half of the year 1913 has had steady progress. All 
trades, building, metal, printing, and miscellaneous 
have made gains. This is especially true of the build- 
ing and printing trades. Plumbers, plasterers, 
carpenters, and electrical workers have obtained 
wage increases. The plumbers’ union has negotiated 
a new wage-scale with the employers’ association by 
which the wage rate has been increased from 46 to 
50 cents per hour, the establishment of the forty- 
four-hour week in 1914, and a further increase in 
wages to 54 cents per hour. The plumbers’ union is 
the first organization to reduce the work week below 
forty-eight hours in this city. The plasterers’ union 
has increased the wage rate of its members from 
50 to 55 cents per hour, and has established a 100 
per cent organization. Carpenters have increased 
wages from 35 to 40 cents per hour. This has been 
the means of bringing many new members into the 
union. Electrical workers have obtained an in- 
crease in wages for outside men. The stereotypers 
and electrotypers’ unions have obtained a substan- 
tial increase in wages. The typographical union is 
now negotiating a new wage-scale which will in- 


Employment 
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crease the wages of all day men from $18 to $21 per 
week and night men from $21 to $24 per week. 
Foremen’s wages will be increased in like proportion. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly has been interested 
in the making of a new charter for the city of Spring- 
field. The union men were successful in electing 
three men on the charter commission and the work 
of that body bears the impress of these men. The 
initiative, referendum, and recall, with workable 
percentages, have been incorporated in the charter. 
The eight-hour day for municipal employes has been 
provided and safeguards are found in the charter 
that protect the people when city officials grant 
public service corporations new franchises. The 
city reserves the right to purchase at its actual 
physical valuation any public utility. Many other 
good features are embraced in the charter, which 
is the commission-manager form of municipal gov- 
ernment. All organizations are now busy making 
preparations for the Labor Day celebration, the 
greatest yearly outdoor event in Springfield. If 
weather conditions are good: between 25,000 and 
30,000 people will be found on the grounds. Much 
of the success of these celebrations is due to the 
united efforts of T. J. Creager, A. H. More, and J. J. 
Eisen, three old war horses in the labor movement 
in this city. These men have been actively connected 
with the work of every celebration since the estab- 
lishment of these events twenty-three years ago. 
They are again a part of the committee this year. 
It is due to the efforts of such men that the labor 
movement in Springfield enjoys its remarkable pres- 
tige. Several of the active trade unionists in this city 
found their names forged to the petition asking for 
a referendum on the Green Compulsory Compensa- 
tion law. The Ohio Equity Association, a paper or- 
ganization, backed by the liability companies and 
manufacturers, sought to bring about the defeat 
of the compensation law, passed at the last session 
of the general assembly and endorsed by the trade 
unions. Investigation of the petitions has brought 
to light thousands of forged signatures to petitions, 
and the State officials are now unearthing the 
crookedness that surrounded the actions of the equity 
association. The flood conditions in this section last 
spring resulted in making work exceedingly good 
for all men in the building trades. 

Akron.—¥. E. Zesiger: 

All building crafts increasing in membership. 
Employment is steady. Union shop conditions will 
undoubtedly prevail in the building crafts in the 
near future. Committees boosting the union label 
report progress. The Mechanics’ Lien law takes 
effect August |. The foundry helpers were organized 
during the month. Several unions are underyway. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

The very best of conditionsTare enjoyed, while 
everything in the building trades line for the past 
year has been very quiet. The unorganized are in a 
helpless condition. At the present time employment 
is very steady. Considerably more work is,now 
being done for the union labels than formerly. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is in better condition. Employ- 
ment is at present steady, especially in the building 
trades. Organized labor fares much better both in 
wages and working conditions than the unorganized. 


An active label committee is doing splendid work. 
The cereal mill employes are still locked out by the 
local milling company. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The coal 
miners are only working about half time and work 
in the building trades is very dull. Organized labor 
is in far better shape than the unorganized. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor in good shape, while the unor- 
ganized work from one to two more hours per day 
for from 50 cents to $1 per day less. Employment 
is steady in most lines. A union of lathers has just 
been organized. 

Poteau.—I. L. Jewell: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment is 
not very steady, but is improving. Painters have 
secured a betterment of conditions, and unions of 
teamsters and hodcarriers are under way. 


OREGON. 


Baker.—C. E. Foersterling: 

Condition of organized labor fair, work being 
very scarce. Organized labor works eight hours, 
while the unorganized work nine and ten hours. A 
committee from the trades council is doing good 
work for the union labels. A State law requires 
eight hours work on all State and municipal work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

Condition of organized labor in this city about 
the same as formerly. Employment is very steady 
here at all times, business being good. Wages are 
not the very best, but the hours are short. There is 
more organized labor here than unorganized. Some 
little work is being done for the union labels. Efforts 
are being made to organize the unorganized. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is in good shape here. The Hill- 
side Coal and Iron Company shut down two weeks 
for repairs, but has resumed work again. The 
carpenters are being kept busy and the silk mills are 
running steadily. 

Oil City.—Urban L. Eiseman: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Moving picture operators have secured 
an increase of $4.50 per week with the same hours. 
A new Chamber of Commerce has been formed here 
with about twenty-five union men included in its 
membership. A Women’s Union Label League is 
doing good work for the labels. The retail clerks 
are being organized. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good, while 
the unorganized are in bad shape. Employment is 
very steady in nearly all branches. The motormen 
and conductors of the Pottsville Traction Company 
have secured an increase of 2 cents per hour. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is very much ahead of the 
unorganized. Much interest is being taken in the 
Labor Forward Movement. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of organized labor good in all crafts 
except the building trades, which is quiet at present. 
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A Labor Forward Movement is being planned begin- 
ning Labor Day. It is expected that this will have 
the effect of increasing the membership of the unions 
now in existence and be the means of organizing 
many of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. There is no serious difficulty between the 
employers and the employees in this locality. Our 
struggle with the Adding Machine Company is 
still on, but nearly all the strikers have secured 


work elsewhere. The Union Label League is booming . 


the union labels. The slate and tile roofers were 
organized during the past month. The ice handlers 
have formed an organization and the clerks of 
Plymouth are apparently ready to be organized. 


TENNESSEE. 


Paris.—M. J. Hicks: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Union men generally purchase union 
made goods. A union of painters is under way. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Some work is being done for 
the union labels. 

Austin.—D. S. Harper: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employ- 
ment is very unsteady. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor has considerable edventage in 
many respects over the unorganized. With the 
exception of the inside trades, employment is un- 
steady. Carpenters secured a raise from 45 cents 
to 50 cents per hour and half-holiday on Saturday 
without friction. 

Corpus Christi.—F. H. Packer: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. The 
carpenters are having some trouble over their raise 
in wages from 45 cents to 50 cents, but indications 
are that the matter will be soon adjusted. This 
city is about 75 per cent organized. Employment 
is a little dull now in the building line. Clerks have 
bettered their conditions by securing a reduction of 
one hour per day. One mercantile establishment is 
to carry a line of union label goods. 

El Paso.—F. C. Standish: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. The volume of sales of label goods is increas- 
ing. A local union of the Western Federation of 
Miners has just been organized. The clerks and cooks 
and waiters are about to organize. 

Gilmer.—W. F. Glass: 

The only union here is the carpenters, with a 
75 per cent organization. Employment is good at 
$3 for eight hours. There is a constant demand for 
union label goods. Unions of barbers and retail 
clerks are under way. 

Houston.—K. J. Whaley: 

Organized labor is in good shape, while the un- 
organized is not. Employment is steady for union 
men. The iron molders are on strike for $4 and nine 
hours. Stationary engineers and building laborers’ 
unions are under way. 

Houston.—J. D. Carlisle: 

Organized labor is about 90 per cent employed 
and wages are better than the average over the 


country. There have been very few improvements 
secured without strike, the carpenters having just 
won a strike for $4.50 per day. The molders are on 
strike with good prospects of winning it. The 
central body has a committee engaged in promoting 
the sale of union labeled goods. Unions of metal 
polishers and laundry drivers are under way. 

Palestine.-—W. B. Graham: 

Organized labor is in good condition, all building 
trades being organized and the railroad shops also 
fairly well organized. The unorganized workmen 
are in a very bad condition with low wages. Em- 
ployment is steady at present. House painters have 
secured an increase without trouble. Efforts are 
being made to organize a union label league com- 
posed of women. A number of unions are under 
way. 

Palestine.-—E. M. Ware: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Considerable 
difficulty is experienced from the fact that employ- 
ment agents are bringing in many Mexicans, who 
work for most anything. These Mexicans are also 
shipped to the various parts of the State. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady for union men. The brewery 
workers have secured a substantial increase without 
strike. The tinners have also practically won their 
strike for $4 per day. The molders are on strike for 
an increase of 25 cents per day. Considerable work 
is being done for the union labels. The city em- 
ployes, including the police force, are enjoying the 
eight-hour day. 

Waco.—W. E. Carey: 

Condition of organized labor far superior to the 
unorganized. The label league is doing good work. 
The women’s fifty-four hour law has been passed 
by the Legislature. A chauffeurs’ union has just 
been organized. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The presence 
of Mexican laborers makes it difficult to regulate 
the wages for unskilled laborers. Employment is 
fairly steady in most of the trades. Some work is 
being done for the union labels. One or two new 
unions are under way. 

Waco.—John Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor generally good. Many 
Mexicans employed as unskilled laborers, much to 
the detriment of the colored population, and enmity 
exists between the two races, both of which are 
unorganized. Employment fairly steady in all 
trades. Considerable work is being done in behalf 
of the union labels. Eight-hour law is being made 
effective on all State, county, and city work by the 
activities of State labor inspectors. Blacksmiths 
are considering the advisability of organizing. 


UTAH. 


Milford.—C. W. Morse: 
Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 
Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
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fairly steady. Members of glass bottle blowers’ 
union are on their annual vacation, factories being 
Closed for the summer. Labor Day will be celebrated 
by a picnic under the auspices of the Trades Council. 

Portsmouth.—G. E. Miffleton: 

All crafts in the railroad shops working full time 
and 100 per cent organized and are working in har- 
mony under a good agreement. Some crafts in the 
navy yard are not thoroughly organized. Machinists 
are making good headway in organizing navy yard 
employes, and in the last few months have increased 
their membership considerably. Employment is 
fairly steady. A layoff occurred at the Seaboard 
Air Line shops a few months ago, but the force is 
being increased now. The white and colored barbers 
have reduced their working day one hour. A com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union is doing good 
work for the union labels. The white barbers were 
organized during the month, as were also the colored 
barbers. 

Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan 

Condition of organized labor good. . The central 
body here is exceedingly active and effective. All 
railroad shop trades secured increases in wages, due 
to active federations on all railroad systems in this 
vicinity. Employment is steady for the organized 
trades. Good work is being done by the central 
body for the union labels. Unions of white and 
colored barbers have been organized. A union of 
retail clerks is under way. 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. Norfolk and Western 
Railroad shops at this point reduced hours last 
week from fifty to forty-five per week. The street- 
car strike is still on. We are endeavoring to organize 
the laundry workers, but are meeting with apathy. 

Rio Vista.—G. L. Wilcox: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. There is a marked difference in favor of 
organized labor as against the unorganized. A weekly 
newspaper is to be launched in Richmond by the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor. A union of 
slaters is under way. 


WASHINGTON. 

Hoquiam.—Ed. G. Zimmer: 

Both organized and unorganized labor are faring 
well. Employment is steady. Organized labor has a 
substantial advantage over the unorganized. The 
new organizations of timber workers are making 
substantial gains in membership in different sections 
of the State. The Women’s Card and Label League 
is doing active work for the union labels. 

Pasco.—W. J. Estes: 

Organized labor progressing nicely. Everybody 


seems to be helping to boost the cause along. Em- 
ployment is a little slack at this time. The condi- 
tion of organized labor is better by 50 cents per day 
than the unorganized. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. Unions of railway clerks and 
teamsters are under way. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
has been fairly steady in organized industries during 
the spring, but there are many idle unorganized men. 
Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized labor. Laundry workers are endeavor- 
ing to establish a union laundry to compete with 
the non-union laundries. Federal labor unions have 
been organized at Wilkeson, Carbonado, and Buck- 
ley. Unions of laundry workers at Buckley and 
Enumclaw, as well as a federal labor union at the 
latter place, are under way. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—W. J. Murphy: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
is steady. Street railway employes secured | cent 
per hour increase as the result of forming an organ- 
ization. The union labels are being boosted. The 
street railway employes and the federal labor union 
were organized during last month. 

Wheeling.—Jos. A. Armstrong: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Hodcarriers are on strike and the building 
trades are out in support of them. A federal labor 
union of fifty members has been organized. Unions 
of laundry workers, piano and organ workers are 
under way. About 700 trade unionists have pledged 
themselves to pay into a labor forward movement 
fund 25 cents each per month for the purpose of 
organizing the unorganized. 


WISCONSIN. 
A ppleton.—John T. Gibson: 


Condition of organized labor good, and unorgan- 
ized are receiving many benefits as the result. Em- 
ployment is steady. Organized labor is far in advance 
of the unorganized. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Only one organization in this city, that of the 
cigarmakers. Employment is steady. Continuous 
agitation is kept up for the union labels. 

Berlin.—Sam. T. Greene: 

Condition of organized labor not very good. 
Paving cutters are on strike, many leaving town. 
Carpenters are locked out, thus making employ- 
ment very unsteady and conditions here unsatis- 
factory. 





NOTES ON CANADA AND THE CANAL ZONE. 


CANADA. 


Lethbridge.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Sorry to report that this city is in disorganized 
state, with the exception of three or four unions. 
Wages are lower than four years ago, but the fault 
lies with the working people in not continuing their 
organization. Employment is unsteady, with ap- 
parently little money in circulation here. 


Preston, Ont.—J. W. Burgess: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady, with some overtime work. A committee 
is doing excellent work for the union labels. 


Quebec.—W. W. Walsh: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady in all trades. Organized labor has many ad- 
vantages so far as wages, hours, and working condi- 
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tions are concerned. A steady agitation is kept up 
for the union labels. A local union of boilermakers 
has been organized. A union of hodcarriers and 
building laborers is under way. 


St. John.—James C. Sugrue: 

Organized labor is holding its own, despite the 
fact that the Board of Trade and their agents are 
endeavoring to flood the labor market. The un- 
organized workers coming in expect an El Dorado, 
but become disillusioned after passing through a 
period of idleness. This, however, makes it difficult 
for the organized workmen. Employment is only 
fair, owing to the influx of labor caused by mislead- 
ing boom advertisements with reference to our city. 
The stonecutters have secured the eight-hour day 
at 55 cents per hour; only one firm refused to meet 
the demands, but this one also will probably make 
an early settlement. The millmen are still locked 
out. Efforts are being put forth to have the city 
insist on the Allied Printing Trades label being 
placed on all city printing. The Trades and Labor 


Council insists that ‘the city council<adept a fair 
wage clause. 

Valleyfield —P. Philipp Leduc: 

Local union of the Brotherhood of Carpenters is 
the only organization here. Employment is steady. 
An increase for a few of the men will take effect 
this month, the increase being 25 cents per day. 


CANAL ZONE. 

Carozal.—Sam King: 

Condition of organized labor remains about the 
same, both with regard to the employes of the gov- 
ernment and contractors. The electrical workers’ 
union has grown considerably of late. Work is near 
completion on the Canal, but employment is steady 
and will remain so for some time to come. Work on 
the permanent buildings is now under way; some 
machinery has been installed and is in operation, 
mainly at Balboa, on the Pacific entrance to the 
Canal, where there will always be a large force of 
men employed in all trades. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,760. 


District No. I.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, J.D. Pierce, Chas. A. Miles. 


District No. II.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L.. Eichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, 
P. F. Duffy, John A. Filett, Henry Streifler, John L. Lewis, 
John Satak, John Tafelski. 


District No. IfI.—Southern. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

District No. IV.—Central. 


Comprising the. States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmett T. Flood, 
Thomas H. Flynn. 


District No. V.— Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa. North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—-Southwestern. | 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. VIII.—Pacifie Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherson. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Financial Statement. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of July, 1913. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, {, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand June 30, 1913 $84,035 3: 

1. Clip sorters 14521, Greater New York, N Y, sup 10 00 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers natl 
union, tax, a, m, j, 13 
American bro of slate workers, tax, m, j, "13... 
ioe prot 8079, tax, june, 13, $i to! df, 
1.60 


Laborers prot 12943, tax, a, m, i, ;df, $3 
oe ON prot 14434, tax, may, 1s é 35; ‘df, 
35 


Chemical workers 14471, tax, m, j, ‘13, $3.50; 
d f, $3.50; sup, 40 

Trades and labor council, Henrietta, Okla, tax, 
mar, ']3, to and incl aug, 13 

Barher shop porters and bath house employes 
11963, tax, a, m, $2; df, $2 

Smokin  bipe makers 14488, tax, may, '13, $1; 
df, sup, $2.50 

ons labor 8116, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; d f, 


6 
4 
3 
6 
6 


Intl fur workers union of U S and Can, sup. 
Steel plate transferrers assn of A, tax, a, m, j, 


Switchmens union of N 1 A, tax, june, * 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, may, '13 

Central labor union, Princeton, Ind, sup..... . 

Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, tax, f, 
m, a, ‘13 

Central labor onsen. Cambridge, Mass, sup... . 

Federal labor 8818, sup 

Federal labor 11645, tax, m, j,’ 
$2.20; sup, 

Federal labor 12886, tax, a, m, j, '13, $2.85; df, 
$2.85; sup, $1.85 

Federal labor 144 4428, tax, a, m, j, "13, $1.05; df, 


Federal labor 13036, tax, apr, hs 35e; df, 35c 

Trades assem, Albia, lowa, su 

Trades assem, Twin Falls, Tdaho, tax, july, '13, 
to and incl dec, '13 

Tuck pointers 10384, ‘tax, "june, 13, $3; df, $3 

Bottle cap, cork, and (ay workers 10875, 
tax, july, '13, $15; df, $15 

meas 10535, tax, june, "13, $2.25; df, 


Pa 


Waste benties 8964, tax, m, j, 13, $2; df, $2 
Novelty workers 14419, tax, may, '13, $1.25; 
Mantle rin 
$1.25; d 
(Natl print pS assn, local 1) Thos H Woods, 
Union Hill, N J, sup 
wit + helpers 12864, tax, june, "13, 65c; 
65: 


. Janitors prot 14524, sup 


Federal labor 14523, sup 

Paving cutters union of the U S and Can, tax, 
a, m, j,’ 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, may, 

White rats actors union of A, tax, July, 13. 

Intl typographical union, tax, june, 

inno steel workers 14459, tax, m, 4 "13, $2; 


Iron = bx workers 14419, tax, june, 
$2.50; df, $2.50 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
_—— assn 11773, tax, may, ‘13, 
df, $4.9 

Flour and em ill : 
may, '13, 

Sealesmens prot i408, — yen "13, $3; 


Firemens assn 12270, tax, july, 13, $5; df, $5 

Central trades and labor assem, Watertown, 
N Y, tax, m, a, m, ’13 

Trades and labor assem, Centralia, Ill, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, ’ 

Trades sg labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, j, 


Federal labor 8786, tax, m, j, 13, $2; df, $2.. 

Federal labor 9079, tax, m, j, j, a, 13, $1 80; 
d f, $1.80 

Federal labor 10651, sup 

Lead, paint, and varnish makers and mixers 
14111, sup 

Pearl button workers 14077, sup 


- Central labor union, Chandler, Ind, sup 


Boot and shoe workers union, tax, apr, "13 

Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, sept, 
"12, to and incl june, 

Bro railway carmen of A, tax, july, '13 
igarmakers intl union of A, tax, feb, "13 

Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, m, j, "13 

Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 
tax, june, '13 

Wood. a and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
july, 

American federation of musicians, tax, july, '1 


66 
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Cream of _ i 
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Federal labor 12806, tax, july, 


Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers 
of A, tax, june, 

United assn journeymen plumbers, gasfitters, 
etc, tax, a, m, j, "1 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass and silver 
workers union of A, tax, a, m. ‘1: 

Intl steel and re. plate printers union of 
N A, tax, a, m, j, "13 

8 stone cutters assn of N A, 


Federal so 6925, tax, a, m, j, 13, $1.50; df, 

ee labor 8060, tax, july, "13, $4. 15; ‘df, 
15 

ie or labor 8279, tax, m, j, '13, $2.50; d f, 


Federal labor 12696, tax, july, '13, 60c; d f, 60c 
13, $7; a f, $7. 

Federal labor 12985, tax, july, 13, $20: af, $20 
Bronx labor council, Bronx, N Y, tax, m, a, m, 


Trades and labor assem, Beaumont,. Tex, tax, 
a, m, ij, 

Central trades and labor council, Bartlesville, 
Okla, tax, feb, '13, to and incl july, ’13.... 
Central labor council, Bellingham, Wash, tax, 
mar, '13,to and incl aug, '13 

Central labor union, Binghamton, N Y, 

m, a,m, '13 

Trades and labor assem, Belleville, Ill, tax, mar, 
"13, to and incl aug, "13 

Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, m, ‘a, ‘m, *13. 
Central trades and labor assem, Elmira, N Y, 
Oh nn on cane eccacensenseconccs 
‘Trades and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, 
may, ’13, to and incl oct, '13 

Trades and labor assem, Grand Forks, N D, tax, 
mar, "13, to and incl aug, "13............. 
Labor ‘council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, june, '12, 
and incl feb, , 

‘Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, su - 
Central trades and labor council, Paragould and 
vicinity, Ark, tax, feb, '12, to and incl july, '12 


$489]38 


580 00 
133 34 
25 36 
c 
38 
00 


Central labor council, Portsmouth and vicinity 
Ohio, tax, m, am, '13 
Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, m, a, 


Traties ol labor council, St Catharines, Ont, 
Can, tax, feb, '13, to and incl july, "13... . 
Cue labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, f, m, 


Badge, ’ banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
workers 14065, tax, m, j, 13, $3.60; df, $3.60 

Gasmakers,gas workers and 1 helpers 14387, tax, 
m, j, j, '13, $3.90; df, $3.90 

Gardeners and Lom 10615, 
$2.75; df, $2.7 

Vacuum bottle nai a 
14201, tax, m, j, j, "13, 

Flour and cereal mill aiees Wie: tax, july, 
70c; df, Oc. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, june, 
"13, 40c; d f, 40c 

me wrta ry ‘prot 6721, 
$2. f, $2.5 

alr ph drain _ ae 14272 
$6; df, $6. 

on workers 14489, tax, may, "13, $1 95; af, 

1.95. 


tax, july, " 


tax, ) ‘ 


United rod makers 11016, tax, may, '13, 
$25; df, $25 : 
Suspendermakers 9560, tax, june, 
df, $7.50 te 
Lastmakers 13146, tax, june, "13, $4; df, $4... 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, bal sm "13, to and 
incl june, '13, $6.50; df, $6.50. : 
United mine workers local S000. sup. 
Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, tax, m, j, ‘13, $320; sup, $1 
Federal labor 14167, sup . 
Federal labor 14179, tax, july, 
$3.20; sup, $2.25. 
Federal labor 14220, sup. ‘ a 
Fur floor workers 13196, sup. . 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, sup... 
Central trades and labor council, Lake County, 
Ind, sup ‘ . 
Suspendermakers 9560, : su 


. Intl alliance bill posters cad billers of A, 


a, m,j,’l 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, “june, "13, $2.80; 
df, $2.80 i doe ta 

— labor 12794, tax. j, a, s, 13, $7. 80; df, 

Federal inbox 7426, tax, m, j,'13, 70c; df, 70c . . 

a 14493, tax, june, 13, $4. 25; 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, june, 13, 45c; df, 
45c 

Agricultural workers 12006, tax, m, a, 'm, 
$1.50; df, $1.50. 

Agricultural workers 14508, 
$3.65; df, $3.6 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, aug, ’ 
$7.50; sup, 50c. 

Agricultura ‘workers 14396, tax, mar, 
df, 70c 


tax, june, 


Federal labor 14513, sup. 
Agricultural laborers 11978, tax, june, 13, 60c; 
df, 60c; sup, 50c 


. Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, june, "13 


Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, j, a, s 
"13 


Central labor union, Boston, Mass, tax, mar, 
"13, to and imcl feb, '14 

Central trades oy labor assem, Springfield, Mo, 
tax, a, mi! 3 

Trades and labor assem, O’Fallon and vicinity, 
Ill, tax, a, m, j, "13 . 

Saw Tr prot assn 14284, tax, june, 
$2.10; d 0 

Horse nail ros 9656, tax, july, "13, $1.50; 
df, $1.50. 


df, $2. 50 
Federal labor 10185, tax, june, '13, $1; df, $1. 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
a, m, j, 13, $2.60; df, $2.60 - 
United neckwear oes 6939, tax, june, *13, 
$10.50; df, $10.50 He. 
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9. ¥ Central labor union, Rerth Amboy and v cay, 


NJ,sup.... 
Laborers prot 
badd f, $2; su 
SM Sebree, 1 Haute, Ind, sup cess eeees 
Central labor union, Sheyboygan, Wis, sup 
Henry B Gardner, Providence, RI, sup... 
Retail clerks 262, sup ; 
Federal labor 7479, tax, july, “443, 
$3.40 ‘ 
. Oregon state federation of labor, tax, dec, ’12, 
to and incl nov, ’1: 
Central labor union, Fitchburg, Mass, feb, 
to and incl jan, 
Ce entral labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 
3 


"13, $1.45; df, 


$3.40; d f, 


Stage clearers ‘14411, tax, june, 
$1.45 


Federal labor 12776, tax, june, “#13, $7.15; df, 
$7.15 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 
tax, july, 13, $13.85; df, $13.85. . 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, july, 13, $3; df, $3 
Pederal labor 8398, tax, m, j, "15, $1; df, 
$1. 


Wire sewers prot. assn 12600, tax, ‘m, S. & “83, 
$2.85; df, mie 

United bro of Saudis and joiners of A, tax, 
may, 1: 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, refund of strike 
benefits : 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, refund of strike 
benefits ° 

Federal labor 8367, tax, june, 13, $3.50; df, 
$3.50; sup, 

Fur floor workers 13196, sup 

. Municipal laborers 14525, sup 

Feder: 4 labor 14257, tax, may, '13, $2.50; df, 

2.5 


Flour od cereal mill enviages 14057, tax, july, 
"13, $1.35; df, $1.35 

Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, mar, ’ 
and incl july, "13, $5; df, $5 


— prot 14260, tax, m, j, ‘13, $3.50; df, 
50 


Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, june, '13, $7.50; 
50 


a TA teens 14314, tax, june, ’ 

35e; 

Gypsum nae 14319, tax, jume, '13, $10.25; 
df, $10.25 

Federal labor 14365, tax, july, "13, $3.10; df, 
BE OM nccacccanasbeccchia 

Laborers prot 14096, tax, m, a, m, j, j, '13, 
eas OE, BUs.ses GU, Bloc. cs cccccccss 

Federal labor 14203, ~_ 


wer Viceinia state federation of labor, tax, 
feb, "13, to and incl july, ’13, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, tax, m, a, m, 
13 


Elevator conductors ey starters 11959, tax, 
july, ’13, $25; df, $25 
Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, june, ‘13, $1; 


Federated trades council, Waukesha, Wis, tax, 
jan, '13, to and incl june, 
— _ labor council, Passaic, N J, tax, a, 


Intl & of blacksmiths, sup. 

Women domestics 14412, tax, ‘june, 
d f, $1.80; sup, $1.. 

Punch bey operators 14380, 
$3.55; df, $3.55; sup, $2.60 

Intl om of foundry employes, sup 


"13, $1 80; 


tax, june, ’ 


. Willapa Harbor trades and labor council, ~~" 


mond, Wash, tax, jan, '12, to and incl feb, 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl es 
of A, tax, a, m, j,’ 
Iron and steel srorkers 14492, 
$23.20; df, 
Federal labor 1 Sos. a july, 
Federal labor 12362, tax, july, 
3.50. 


tax, june, 


"13, $5; df, $5.. 
"13, is‘s0; df, 


Elevator conductors and starters 13105, ‘tax, 
june, $7.50; d f, $7. 
— council, pA. Lama Ind, tax, m, a, m, ij. 


he fee 14187, tax, june, ‘13, $1. 30; ‘af, 
$1.30 


Pearl button pay 14077, tax, june, ‘13, 
$39.20; df, 20 

Federal labor oat, “tax, july, '13, 70c; df, 70c.. 

Egg candlers 14288, tax, may, ’13, $1 ;df, $1.. 

— and stock workers 10184, tax, june, $2; 


$2.. 

Federal labor 12787, tax, june, "13, 35c; df, 35c 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, tax, july, 
"13, 35c; df, 

Federal labor boas, tax, may, ‘13, $3.50; ‘d ya 
$3.50; sup, 50c. 

Federal labor 14432, d f, ’ $3; 
sup, $1. . 

Central federation of labor, “Troy, NY, ‘sup. 

Bottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, may, '13, 
to and incl oct, "13, $3; df, $3; sup, 50c.... 

Federal labor 12367, tax, june, 13, $1; df, $1 

Int! union of the united brewery workmen of A, 
tax, j, a, s, 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, june, 13. 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, june, "13 

Intl union of steam and operating engineers, 
tax, m, j, °13.. 

Intl compressed air and foundation workers 
union of U S and Can, tax, a, m, j,’ 

neat reece 13093, tax, july, 13, “$2. 50; 
d 


tax, july, $3; 


Federal lt labor 8217, tax, july, 13, $2.50; d f, 


Railroad lat ‘iebevese 14499, tax, june, 13, $3.80; 
d f, $3.80 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, june, '13, 50c; df, 50c 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, july, 75c; df, 75¢c. 
Federal labor 13136, tax, july, 13, $1. 25; df, 
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om N UW WN 
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14. Federal labor 8620, tax, july, "13, 35c; df, 35c. 
Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, june, "13, $1; df, 
1 


Union men read Collier’s 
for the true viewpoint. 


Its remarkable ability to grasp the 
true viewpoint in National Labor 
problems and legislation has brought 
Collier's, the National Weekly, into 
permanent favor with thinking union 


General house and window cleaners 14526, sup 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14491, tax, j,j, ‘13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 50c 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 14306, tax, i, i; 
"13, 70c; df, 70c; sup, $5 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup eer 

wees labor 14426, tax, june, '13, $1.55; d f, 

1.55 

Meter workers 14502, tax, july, "13, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, 50c 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, june, 13, $2.50 
df, $2.50; sup, $5 : 

Cement mill workers 14501, sup 

Electrical workers 247, sup 

men, a labor 11045, tax, m, a, m, i, 13, $2.20; 


ies i ier’ 2.20; sup, $3.25 
—and the aertes Collier . have Fou oa phen. mill employes 14467, tax, m, j, 
: ve 3, 5: df, $1 
been of the “stay-up-late-to-read '13, $1.65; df, 
kind recently. 


Federai labor 14504, = june, '13, $1.50; d f, 
BUY THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


5c at all newsdealers 


every Tuesday morning. 


> 


Besttioths prot 14496, tax, june, "13, $4 25: df, 
$4.2 


. Elevator conductors and starters 14528, aup- 
Ice house workers 14527, sup 
Glass house employes 14529, sup 
— labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, m, a, 


"13 
Trades and labor council, Rock Springs, Ww yo, 
(Sweetwater county, Wyo), tax, july, '13, to 
and incl dec, '13 
Central labor union, Caguas, PR, tax, jf, m, 
13 


o SSO 


oo 


Federal labor 14486, tax, june, '13, $4 35; d d 


Lagtmakers 14375, tax, july, ‘13, $8.10; re 


Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 14268, tax, m, j, j, "13, $3; df, 


$3 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, june, "13, 
$8 


, 


Bridge tenders 12333, tax, july, $2; df, $2 
Federal labor 12576, tax, j, j, a, oth $1. 50; df, 





Central labor union, "Shenandoah, Pa, tax, m, J 
j, Glass house packers 12588, tax, july, 13, 50c; 
Stufled toy makers ‘prot 14404, tax, june, ‘13, df, 50c 
$2.50; df, $2.50. . 
Commercial portrait artists 14410, tax, jam, 
"13, 40c; df, 40c. 


Music engravers 11809, tax, june, "13, $1.75; 
df, $1.7 
"13, $3.75; df, 


Vw Vw VP @eEV |OOCoOo oOo fF 8 CS CoCo Oo A 


Elevator ete and porters 14 215, tax, m, << 
13, $10; df, $l 

Flour and cereal a employ es 14160, tax, june, 
"13, 80c; df, 80c d 

Federal labor 14291, tax, june, "13, ‘80c; ‘d i, 80c 

Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, july, "13, $1; 


Suspender ‘workers 8144, tax, m, j. "13, $1.15; 
$1.15. ee 


Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, ‘july, 
$2.20; df, $2 
—— ‘labor 14067, tax, - j, 13, $1.80; df, 


Pe. 8 society ‘of plate engrav ers 9003, ‘tax, 
july, "13, $1.50; df, $1.50... 
Central labor council, Anaconda, Mont, ‘tax, 
m, a, m, "13. 
Rubber workers 14407, t ax, june, "13, 90c; df, 
90c . 


Labor trades council, ‘Peru, Ind, tax, a, m, j 13 

Nailmakers 14199, tax, m, j, j, '13, $3; df, %3 
Ladies straw oy me hat operators 14400, tax, 
july, '13, $2; $2 

La eee 14286, tax, july, 13, 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, july, 13, $2; df, 


. "2, SR. 10; ‘d 'f, 

Watch-case engravers 14347, tax, june, "13, 
85. 

Federal ‘labor 14246, tax, june, "13, $1. ‘50; d f, 


1.50 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, may, '13, $9; df, $9 
er x labor 11345, tax, m, j, '13, "$2.70; df, 
70 


eo oS + 


to 


N 


eo > + & ANE 


Gas An 11633, tax, m, j, j 
$3.75 . 

File workers 14276, tax, june, ‘13, $2; df, $2 

Agricultural workers 14405, tax, june,’13, $1.35; 
df, $1.3 

Pi} 14228, tax, june, 13, 65c; df, 65c 

Hat blockmakers and helpers 12099, tax, j, j, 
13, $1.10; df, $1.10 

Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, 
j,a,s,'13 : 

Laborers prot ‘8249, tax, june, '13, $2.75; 
$2.75; sup, $1 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax, m, a, m, j,’ 
$2.80; df, $2.80; sup, $1.25 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327 
june, '13, $7.80; df, $7.80; sup, 50c 

Natl print cutters assn 1, sup 


> ee ad 14336, tax, july, 13, $1.10; 


Glass Te 14262, tax, june, "13, 35¢; 
5c 

Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, july, ‘13, 
$10; df, $10 : 

nee labor 14465, tax, j, a, s, 13, $7.50; df, 


Pedal labor 8769, tax, june, '13, $1.55; d f, 
1.55 


Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, ‘tax, 
july, '13, $3.50; df, $3. 
_ ‘ch: prot 13383. a. july, 13, $2 30; 


Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, oat 5. bal j, ’ 13, 
50; df, $2.50 
ma. 14293, “tax, a, m, - "13, $1 95; df, 


Nei eee 10830, tax, j,a,s, 13, $1 80; 


Railroad helpers and claborers 14427, tax, "july, 
"13, $1.05; df, $1.0. 

Railroad helpers coat 
"13, $l; df, $1.... 
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Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, june, '13, 
to and incl nov, '1: ind 

Trades council, poem, Ohio, tax, mar, 13, to 
and incl feb, ’ 

Stenographers, rE bookkeepers, and 
YyeoYo assn 13188, tax, june, ‘13, ~ 
d f, $8.4 

Gold ieaters 12899, tax, june, 13, $3.95; d f, 
$3 


j.j.'13, $2; Ss 
Badge, banner, eats, button, and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, june, "13, $1.25; df, $1.25 
Elevator starters and operators 14366, tax, july, 
"13, $2: 
Gold beaters (3013, tax, june, "13, $2.60; ‘af, 
) 


ackeslon well Giese ‘and levermen 10344, ‘tax, 
f, 


Trades and labor council, "Edwardsville, Ill, 
tax, mar, '13,to and incl aug, '13 

Central labor council, zeaecene, Cal, ‘tax, feb, 
"13, to and incl july,’ 

Trades and labor asse m, ress Athens, Til, ‘tax, 
j,a,s,'l veces 

U nited ~~weees l 3018, ‘tax, june, 13, $2.75; df, 
$2 


2.75 


Federal iy 14478, tax, july, 13, 5S5e; df, 
55c; sup, 24c 

Federal labor 14503, sup... . 

United laborers 14143, sup seahepeus 

Iron and steel workers 14417, tax, june, ‘13, 
$2.65; df, $2.65; sup, $1.. 

Riggers prot 14124, tax, m, j, j, 13, $3; ‘df, $3; 
sup, 

. Tent and awning workers 14531, sup 

Railroad laborers prot 14530, sup 

— assem, Little Falls, N Y, tax, m, a, m, 


oan assn of iron, steel, and tin workers, tax, 
a, m, j,’ ae ei 
Egg inspectors 13006, sup. . 
The chartered anny of amal lace operatives 
of A, tax, june, 
Smoking pipemaers 14488, tax, june, 13, $6.25; 
df, 


Federcl labor 11434, tax, m, i. ‘ij, 13, $3:df, 8, 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, july,’ 
$1; df, $1. 
Railroad sh helpers ‘and laborers 14436, tax, 
june, ‘13, $1.15; df, $1. ; 
Nav | gard storemen ledeo. to june, "13, $1; 


, 13, 

df, ‘ 

Federal labor 13056, tax, june, "13, $2.35; af, 
35 


$2 : 

Federal iabor 13048, tax, june, "13, $3; “ 3. 

Federal labor 14253, tax, j, j, ‘13, 80c; 

Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, AY om 
"13, to and incl nov, ‘13. 

Rubber workers 14509, tax, june, "13, 50c; af, 
50c; sup, $3.25. 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, july, ’ 
70c; df, 70c; su 

Railway shop emp 
75c; df, 75c; sup, 12c 

Federal labor 14374, tax, june, ‘13, $17.15; df, 
17 


15 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, july, 
"13, $1.60; df, $1.60; sup. 24c 

Washers, cleaners, and garage workers 14442, 
tax, july, '13, $2; df, £5: sup. 50c 

United laborers 13085, tax, july, ‘13, 45c; d f, 
45c; sup, $2.. 

, — wire wes vers prot assn, tax, a, m, j, 


Intl stereotypers aad electrotypers union of N 


18. 


—- 


op at ee ed 


Metai polishers, buffers, -platers, ‘brass and silver 
workers union of N A, tax, j, j, 

Elastic goring weavers amal assn of the U S, 
tax, m, ’ as 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, apr, '13 

Federal labor 14158, tax, june, '13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 

Stoneware potters 7117, tax, july, "13, to and 
incl dec, '13, $21; df, $21. bngibds0-6an0e 

Poieal labor 12670, tax, july, "13, $1.35; af, 

$1.3 


eae and labor council, ‘Port ‘Huron, Mich, 
tax, m, a, m, ’1. ‘< 
rer} labor union, , Jasonville, Ind, tax, a, m, 


» 13, $2 
Senda Roos 14470, tax, june, 


Federal labor 12367, tax, ‘july, $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 12424, tax, july, '13, 90c; d f, 90c 

Municipal ee 14265, ho june, ‘13, 
$3.10; df, 

F lour and ad. ‘mill employes 13 206, tax, july, 
"13, 90c; df, 90c 

City employes 12875, tax, m, j, j, 13, $1.50 
df, $1.5 aa a 

Neckwear workers 14350, ‘tax, aug "13, 70c; 
df, 70c. 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, june, 13, "$9; df, ‘$9 

Suspender workers 12282, tax, july, "13, 35c; 
df, 35ce... 

Sewer and drain laborers 14078, tax, june, "43, 
60c; df, 60c. ' 

Federal labor 14532, sup. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, tax, june, 
13, $3; df, $3 


Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, july, 
"13, $2.50; df, $2.50; sup, 

Federal labor 14486, sup 

Federal labor 14443, =, ‘june, "13, $1.50; d f, 
1.50. 


Photograph workers 14500, tax, june, 13, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; sup, $2 


. Federal labor 14533, sup 


Mosaic, granite, and terraza layers and helpers 
14534, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, m, j, "13 

Cena labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, m, 


"13 
Trades and labor, council, McAlester, Okla, tax, 

a, m, j, j, a, s, "13. 
Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 


Municipal laborers 14466, tax, june, '13, 60c; 


Women Copan 14370, tax, june, 13, $2.40; 


$3.2 
Federal labor 14071, tax, may, "13, $1; df, $1 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, j, a 
s, ‘13, $4.50; df, $4.50 
Building employes 12695, tax, a, s, ‘13, $5; df, 


Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, sup. . . 
Amal assn of street and electric railway em- 


“ 
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19, 
21. 


ployes of A, sup... . 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, tax, 
m, j,i, 


er aX, workers 14472, tax, june, "13, $8.75; 

United | tS 14431, tax, july, ’13, $2.50; df, 
$2. 

Window washers 12865 tax, july, "13, $2.50; 


df, $2. 


Gas and. eas ‘workers 9840, tax, july, 13, 


Pre erie 
Gas workers 12369, tax, may, 13, $3; ei. 8; 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11! 

july, 13, $2.50; df, $2. 
Stenographers and typists assn 12755, tax, ‘j, ij. 

13, $3; df, $3. 
Undertakers 9049, tax, m, a, m, j, 713, $10; df, 


"13, $1.25; df, 


$10 
ae KY labor 13128, tax, ‘july, 
1.25 
Fetes labor 14333, tax, uly, "13, $1.25; df, 


Fetecal inher 196s, tax, m, j, "13, $5; df, $5.. 
Federal labor 14394, tax, m, } 13, $6; df, $6. 
Federal labor 11587, tax, m, j, '13, $3; df, $3. 
Federal labor 12412, tax, july, '13, $2.25; df, 


$2.25; sup, 50c 
Trades and labor council, 
tax, m,a,m, "13 
Central igper union, Haileyville, Okla, tax, a, 
conti ta labor union, Quakertown and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, a, m,j,‘'13 . 
| anneal barbers intl union, ‘tax, a, m, ji. 
i 


Fond du Lac, Wis, 


Bro of railway clerks tax, a, m, +4 
United laborers 14379, tax, aug, Hs $1. 25; df, 
1. 


Soda and mincral water bottlers 14306, ‘sup 


Egg inspectors 13006, tax, july, ‘13, $3. 75: df, 
5.55 «oft < isdn £0 0h 6's 00's 04.40 

Street fons and ess excavating laborers 
11603, tax, a, m, , $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, 
50c . 

Garba e collectors 14452, ‘tax, july, "13, $7. 50; 
df, $7.50; sup, $1 Pet atende<ap aes 


Federal labor 14426, sup 
Federal labor 8818, sup 


. Western federation of Sin, | tax, m, j,’13..... 


Central trades ne suhes council, * 
La, tax, a, m, j, 
Central trades ba iebes council, New Cteame, 
La, tax, a, m, j, 
Trades and iabor council, Yoakum, Tex, sup. 
Trades and labor assem, Valdosta, Ga, tax, a, m, 
j, "13, $2.50; sup, $2.50..... 


"13, _ 30; 


workers iii, tax, j, a, 


Cigar . ESR tobacco strippers 8156, tax, a, m, 
j, ja, 13, $100; df, $ 

Coffee, spice, and hee ye workers 9605, 
tax, a, m, j, j, °13, eat: Gtx 

Furriers 14310, tax, "13, 70c; df, 70c 


Paper boxmakers | 14497, tax, july, ’13, ss 

NE ing 0:4 @a-v'sinrn Coed an de cate 
Crown, cork, and onal , Peratives 14204, tax, 
8 § T'S 2a 
= june, 13, $1. 65; d f, 


Gas workers 14402, 
$1.65. 


Oil workers and refiners 1447 9, tax, ‘june, "13, 
65c; df, 65c; sup, 25¢ : 

Pipe caulkers and eaqpere 7348, tax, m, j, j, "13, 
$9; df, $9 


Central labor 1 union, WwW orcester, Mass, ‘tax, ‘feb, 


tax, 


nN 


anNSn 


an 


nN 


wn ah nN 


nN 


N 
nN 


24. 





"13, to and incl july, "13 
Central labor union, Alliance, 
*13,to and incl sept, '13 
Central labor union, So ( maha, Nebr, tax, f, m, 
a, 


Ohio, tax, apr, 


Federal labor 12968, tax, july, "13, $1.15; d f, 
$1.15 
Tobacco ) strippers 10422, tax, july, "13, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30; sup, 50c 
Federal labor ! 2631, sup ‘ 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, j, a, "13, 80c; 


df, 80c; sup, $5 

Pearl button ab ae 14535, sup. 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers int! union, tax, j, j, 

Trades and laber assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, 
a,m, 

os ia union, ’ Chicopee, Mass, tax, a, m, 

l 


J, 

Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, nov, "12, 
to and incl apr, 

Central labor union, Manchester, N H, 
may, "13, to and incl oct, '13 

U te laborers 14190, tax, apr, * ’ $6 10; df, 


tax, 


ozs Gremens prot assn 11431, tax, july, °13, 
20 


jean ‘ailmakers ‘12751, tax, july, °13, 
$3.65; df, $3.6 

Curbstone ae setters, ‘and sidewalk layers 
9186, tax, m, j, j, 13, $3.75; df, $3.7 

Womens prot 14080, tax, june, "13, Scr df, 75¢ 

Leather handlers 14102, tax, june, 13, $3. 85; 
df, ; 

Theatrical tailors = goenme 1 2719, tax, july, 
13, $1.30; df, ¢ 


= ‘and meal loeeen 14438, tax, june, "13, 
75e; df, 75¢ 


Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, m, j, ‘13, $14; 
df, $14 : Tet 
Sewer cleaners and repairers T 886, ‘tax, july, 

"13, $5; df, $5 = 
es ty oF laborers 14125, tax, july, ‘13, 
"13, $1.35; d f, 


Womens:prot 14406, tax, june, 
Sites ind Can ehiee cekbhawkanee 


Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, a, 


13, "$4.60; 
"13, $2.50; df, 


Fetieral labor 13062, tax, july, "13, 75c; df, 75c 
Federal labor 12924, tax, july, '13, $6; af, $6.. 
Federal labor Ly tax, j, j, oth $2.70; df, 
Sey Gs née 6s ose cnsectands 
Paper box makers 9309, tax, j, a, s, '13, $7. 50; 
ef YO ere 
Clock and watch makers 13158, tax, may, 13 
$3.75; df, $3.75; sup, 50c.... ~ 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, june. "13, ‘$1.70; 
f, $1.70; sup, 50c 
Natl federation of post office clerks, tax, m, j, j, 
"13. 


m, j, ‘13. 
Federal labor 11796, tax, j, j, 


60 
Federal labor 13134, tax, a, m, 


Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, "Towa, 
tax, a, m, j, ‘1: 

Trades and labor assem, 
a, m, j, 13. 

Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and faomen 
14307, tax, june, "13, $4.15; df, $4.1 
—— and mineral water bottlers 10333, 

"13, $3; df, $3 ae 
Restidhene 11943, tax, june, "13, $5; d f, $5.. 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, a, m, 


, Sandusky, Ohio, ‘tax, 


tax, 


a, "8S. s*5enan 
Paper box makers 14316, tax, i, a, 13, 70c; df, 
Ms men vdahsticenes sedans 
Pork employes 14388, tax, aug, "13, $7 50; df, 
7.50 
Federal labor 12953, tax, aug, °13, $4.30; d ra 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
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24. 


25. 


$4.30 
Federal labor 1147 8, tax, ‘july, 13, $2.50: 
$2.50; sup, ‘ 
Laborers prot 14434, tax, ij. ij. "23, $2; df, $2; 
sup, $1 : 
United ladies hat workers 14363, sup. 
Leather handlers 14102, sup. 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, aug, '13, $1.40; df, $1.40, meh We 
Agricultural 14536, sup. . 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, ‘a, m, i.’ 
Womens prot 12721, tax, june, 13, 50c; af 
Texas state federation of labor, tax, mar, “3. ~ 
and incl feb, '14 
— and packing ‘workers 14409, ‘tax, ‘june, 


"13, $8.30; 


af, 


Dh scene sernhans 
United laborers 13116, tax, j, j, 
$8.30 


Bootblacks prot 14337, tax, a, m, 13, $5; df, 
RENE ee Oe ep 
Laborers prot 14449, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, $1. 65; df, 
Sw avid £oncnkeeeee nan Cans 
"6a, Sa. 50; df, 


Sug ar aidan 10519, tax, july, 
2.50 
a ne wa prot 10952, tax, * july, 13, 70c; d f, 
70c 


Central labor union, ‘Bridgeport, Conn. sup 
Necktie makers 12655, sup 
Drain layers and helpers 14383, tax, m, j, j, 13, 
$30; d f, $30; sup, $1.50.. 
Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, july, "13, 40c; d f, 
40c; sup, $1 
Baker and Taylor co, New York City, sup. 
Nat! fed of post office clerks 8, sup... .. 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 


Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, m, j, "13, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $4.10. Ka shin sae 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, Ohio, 


tax, a, m, j, ‘1: ‘ct ; 
Federal labor 14298, tax. may, "13, 35e; df, 35c 


ere labor 9993, tax, july, '13, $1.40; d f, 
Federal labor 8306, tax, june, "13, $1.75; df, 
Federal labor 11617, tax, june, 13, $3.50; df, 


Federal labor 12806, tax, a, s, 13, $14; df, $14 

Federal labor 14453, tax, july, $1.05; df, $1.05 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, jan, '13, 
to and incl june, 13 

Sand Coulee miners 2020, Sand Coulee, Mont, 
gu ah cs J hauhei haan es keane Tine acess 

Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers assn 
14188, tax, m, a, "13, $1.20; df, $1.20.. 

United mine workers of A, tax, june 13 

er labor 14503, tax, june, '13, $2. 50; df, 


$? 
Feiterl labor 12274, tax, m, ‘ij i. "13, $1.05; df, 


Tredee and labor council, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
tax, a, m, j, "13 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, tax, 
apr, '13, to and inc! sept, "13. 

Gardeners and Sartets 10615, 
$2.75; df, $2. 


tax, aug, gh 5 
— workers 1 aay, t 


"13, $1.25; df, 


ax, june, 


city > ate 14339, tax, july, ’ 75e; df, 7 75¢ 
Mechanics sapere 13077, tax, im a, m, j, j, "13, 

$3; df, : 
Trades LE ae council, Hamilton, Mont, 
tax, a, m, j,’ 


i, 
Federal labor 8584, tax, june, '13, 65c; d f, 65c 


Central labor union, New London, Conn, tax, 
a, m, j, ; 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup oF 

Brentanos, New York City, sup... 

Mrs Roy Williams, Sioux City, Iowa, —- 


Lead paint and varnish makers 14111, 


tax, j, 
"13, 80c; df, 80c; sup, $1.50 ‘ 
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oe 


Tuck pointers 10384, tax, July, ° 13, $3; df, $3; 
sup, 50c , 
Federal labor 12776, sup , ai 
Federal labor 12739, tax, j, j, a, s, "13, $5.20; 
df, $5.20; sup, 25 ‘ 
Federal labor 14463, acct tax, $5; ;df, $5. 
Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, may, ee 
Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, a, m, 


Brushmakers intl union, tax, m, " "13 
ae labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, ‘tax, 
, Se 
Central trades and labor council, Coshocton, 
Ohio tax, a,m, j, 


"12 

Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, ‘tax, apr, 
"13, to and incl sept, "13 

Trades council, Staunton, Ti, 
and incl sept, 

Trades and labor assem, Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, 
a, m,j, "13 rc 

Trades and labor council, Peekskill, NY, 
jan, '13, toand incl june, x 

Central labor union of Beaver county, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 13. 

Trades and labor council, Muskegon, ‘Mich, 
tax, mar, 13, to and incl aug, "13. 

Trades and labor council, North Yakima, Wash, 
tax, mar, ’13, to and incl aug, "13. 

Industrial council, eee, Kans, tax, mar, ’13, 
to and incl aug, 


tax, apr, "13, to 


Cement mill workers 14501, ‘tax, july, ‘13, 
RE RR 
Iron bedstead — AS 12781, tax, j, j, °13, 
| Seer poe, 
Stenographers -_ typists assn 12755, tax, bal, 
july, 13, $1;d _ 
Grain and nda = pply handlers 7445, ‘tax, 
j,j, 13, $2.50, df, $ oy 
— ra and straw 4 workers 12815, tax, 
m, "13, $4.50; df, $4.5 is 
Egg candilers 14288, tax, ji, 13, $2: df, $2 
——y ge prot 7592, tax, m, j, ‘13, $7 30; 
/ eeeeeeseces 
"13, 60c; d f, 


Federal a "14469, tax, june, 
60c . 


Federal labor 12760, tax, july, '13, 50c; df, 50c . 


—_he 14353, tax, june, '13, $13.50; 

df, $13 : 

Central trades council, Kittanning, Pa, tax, a, 
SS See 


Chicago technical league 14208, tax, may, 13, 
2; d f, . : ag 


Federal liber 14504, sup 
Federal labor 14333, sup 


Federal labor 12018, tax, june, "13, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, SOc. ieee : eae 
Federal labor 12 756, tax, june, '13, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, 50. ' 
Federal labor 14516, tax, july, "13, 75e; df, 75e; 
sup, 50c ‘ 
Bootblacks prot 14305, tax, june, '13, 85c; d f, 
Se 5 sadet 


Laborers prot 14096, RE ee ee ee 

Flour and creal mill packers 14520, sup 

American bro of cement workers 12, sup 

Flat janitors union 14332, sup 

Janitors prot 14524, sup 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp, ‘and water- 
proof workers, sup 

Central labor union, Hanford, Conn, 
‘13, to and incl dec, ’ 

Central labor union, TE and Auburn, Me, 
tax, mar, '13, to and incl aug, '13 


tax, apr, 


Central labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, apr, *13, to 
and incl sept, 

Agricultural Workers 14473, tax, june, "13,$1. 65; 
df, $1 iis 

Bootbincke prot 10175, tax, june, "13, $5.15; df, 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


STORES AND AGENTS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BELTING 


























$5.15 
Unites laborers 14143, tax, july, 13, $1.80; df, 
BS Besa rian eid one hs ake 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, july, ’ $7; df, 
Grain workers 11407, tax, july, ae 50; df, 
i. 


Municipal dock builders 13041, tax, july, "13, 
$5; df, $5. 


Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, a, m, j, °13, 
Ss & | peer ra aes ’ 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, july, ’ 13, 55c; df, 55c . 

eres oe prot 13149, tax,-m, j, j, "13, $11.40; 

ty tcc 12864, tax, july, "13, 65e; 
RRR ARES. Ri ae a re 

Federal labor 8806, ‘sup al ote a ee 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, sup. ae 

Flour and creal mill employes 14039, tax, a, m, 
j, j, a, s, "13, $9.90; df, $9.90; sup, $1.75..... 

. Central trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 
apr, '13, to and incl sept, "13............... 

Cascade county trades and labor assem, Mont, 
ee hy eer ae. Seer . 

Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tex, apr, ’ 13, 
Gp and immed Gee, “1S... 2... 2c cccccstecses 

Trades and labor assem, Decatur, III, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, '13. 

Central labor union, Washington, ‘D [os ‘tax, 
apr, '13, toand incl sept, "13............... 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, mar, '13. 

Glass bottle blowers assn of U S and Can, ‘tax, 
STO cet ab xc tin eandewenae% ; 

Intl bro of papermakers of A, tax, apr, >, 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, a, s, '13, Ly df, is 


Mineral At “sashaas isi, <e “se: ‘tis 
SS eee 

Federal eek, 8786, tax, july, ‘13, devs 50; df, 
$1.50 


Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, july, "13, 
OS 8) RR rrr 
Garbage vn Nem 14452, ETS = 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, july, "13, $2.60; df, 
IER. bie 6 wb o-6'65.050 une 
Horse nail makers. 10953, tax, july, 13, $2.90; 
ee eee 
Enameling workers ae 
Milk . WTR | employes 14137, tax, july, 
Th Sa EM hacetocenéeccveuwes 
Federation of A Yonkers, N Y, tax, a, m, j, 
5 SEER ees 20 AEE REA 
Bottlers 10218, tax, j. a. s, 13, $4.50; df, $4.50 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, a, m, 
i. eo eeeseesrereeseseseseseseee 
Centrai ‘trades and lahor assem, Oklahoma City, ; 
Okla, tax, apr. 13, to and incl mar, ’14. 
Twin-city trades and labor council, Berlin, Ont, 
Can, tax, apr, '13, to and incl sept, ’13 
os one cereal mill eve 14490, tax, m, z 
13, $1.05; df, $1. 
nivsne prot 11561, tax, july, 13, $9; df, $9. 
Stone bankers 14210, tax, m, j, "13, $i;df. io 
Mee workers 14320, tax, july, 13, $1.2 
d OT PPP eS a pera. 
Federal labor 14203, tax, m, j, 13, $4.10; df 
$4.10 NE RE i 2 OEE 
Federal labor 12552, tax, july, , $2.50; df. 
$2.50; sup, 50c. 

Federal Lear 13178, tax, aug, 13, $10; df, $10 
re labor 14257, tax, june, '13, $1.50; df, 
1.50. bn Ge ba sheee eS EMS ones an ee 
Assorters and packe: rs 8316, sup... wee vee 
Suspendermakers 10342. tax, j, - 13, $1.50; 
Fe, ee , Deed cohcoviseuvececace 


nN 


nN 


S$ $858 SBR F8SSEERBR BES SESE RESESE 


Cy NY NA YX NO 


— - 
eS NM NON UW SC N 
88 


t 
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- Soil pipe wy and peipers 13052, tax, july, 


"13, $1. Ce RS Caan kh conn cenntns 
Telephone operators 12846, ‘tax, m, j, . VA. 
1.05; df, $1. 
art labor aaa, ’ tax, bal i,j ji. , $4 18; 
$4.15; sup, EE ia ee 


Federal labs eS Sa ee setinh 
EEE EE OTE OT Ee 
Subscriptions, (Nt ae oleate 
Advertisements, Am Fmp..................+. 
OD GS BI, fcc oc ceccccccccccseses 


EXPENSES. 


- July, '13, rent, T A Wickersham............. 


Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $73.10; J D 
Pierce, $63.30; J D Chubbuck, $45.89 
Manny Weiss, $25; Cal Wyatt, $61.22; $s 
Czaster, $56.22; T J Reagan, $25; John 
Srblanovich, $57.05 tstdubebhtnhaen tes 


. Organizing expenses: T H McCarthy, $46.30; 


F H Spears, $11.89; H C Roorbach, $20; J T 
Ginn oochundenthnths ced 


. Salary, office employes, week ending july 5, "13: 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18.64; W H Howlin, $20; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster (5 4-7 days), 
$16.28; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; + E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; S E 
Woolls, $20.34; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, 
$it; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; 
A E Knight (5 4-7 days), $13; E M Stewart, 
$15; M J Sugrue, $10; J Kelly, week ending 
july 12, '13 (vacation), $360; I M Lauber, 
week ending july 12, '13 (vacation), $18; I M 
Lauber, week ending july 19, 13 (vacation), 
$18; I M Rodier, week ending july 12, '13 
(vacation), $18; I M Rodier, week ending 
july 19 (vacation), $18; L A Sterne, week 
ending july 12, ’13 (vacation), $25; H B 
Andrew, week ending july 12, '13 (vacation), 
$11; H B Andrew, week ending july 19, '13 
sine ba et wadek ands ke 
Organizing expenses: A E Gann, ‘$41. 50; San- 
tiago Iglesias, $35.50; H L Eichelberger, 
65; C P Taylor, $92.70; C A Miles, 
RSET RRR eee 2 eR Rene a elie 
Salary, week ending july 5, '13, F C Thorne. 
Organizing expenses, C O ‘Young bik 60 ots 


- Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 


for seventh week, ending june 28, '13, Joseph 
Bo ww abe we bn 8 a0 e080 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. , 
Printing: 3,000 1 page A F of L weekly news let- 
ters of july 3, 13, The Washington Herald co 
Organizing expenses, S Czaster.............. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. .... 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20;J A Flett, 
56.50; M Sotak, $35.47; ohn” Tafelski. 
$32.83; J L Lewis, $63.29; R E Gann, $43.50; 
P F Duffy, $42.45; H T Keating, $43.45; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $49.30; Cal Wyatt, $61.17; 
Hugh Frayne, $128 42; H L Eichelberger, 
$55.75; E T Flood, $49.10; F H nein 
$45.91: Alex Nielubowski, $36.95 ie 


. One fountain pen, John F Siebert... 


Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $78. 91; yan 
tiago Iglesias, $33.50; Henry Streifler, 
a. 54; William Bork, $86.29; 0 G LeHew, 
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THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE 
BEST OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS 
DISTILLERIES. GUARANTEED BY 
THE PROPRIETORS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW AN 
ABSOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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. Organizing expenses: John Fitzpatrick, $201.50; 


M Weiss, $30.60; T J Reagan, $25;]D Chub- 
buck, $51.81; J D Pierce, $52 -3 P Duffy, $10; 
E Nagle, hp RR greene eS. 

Expenses in connection with the hatters case 
(2-c hatters assess), Bristol, Stoddard & 
en ea ak oie ae One whe 4a Ooc9 o4 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept........ 

Organizing expenses, L B Travers....... ee 


. Organizing expenses, G J Schwab..... 


Contribution to AM Feb, Thomas Reece. . . 
Organizing expenses, David Kreyling 


- Salary, office am, week Pome ay 12 113: 
‘JE 


R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; 
Giles, $22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $20; AE Hawkins, $16; 
G A Boswell, $17.91; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $16.76; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
$13; E J Tracy, $11.27; H K Myers, $15.98; 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E M 
Stewart, $15; M J Sugrue, $10; D L, Bradley, 
week ending july 19, '13 (vacation), $18; M 
Webster, week ending july 19, 13 (vacation), 
$18; M Webster, week ending july 26, "13 
(vacation), $18; C R Breneman, week ending 
july 19, '13 (vacation), $16; C R Breneman, 
week ending july 26, '13 (vacation), $16; H K 
Myers, week ending july 19, '13 (vacation), 
$15; H K Myers, week ending july 26, "13 
Se See ee 
Legislative expenses, ‘Grant Hamilton. 
Salary, week ending july 12, 13, F C Thorne. 
Organizing expenses, C O Young............ 
Printing and wrapping 3,000 1 page A F of L 
weekly news letters of july 10, '13, The 
Washington Herald co.............. 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $35.69; J] W 
Dennis, $21; C P Taylor, $65.50.......... 
a Oy expenses: George Heatherton, 
R E Gann, $52.20; J B Dale, $20; 
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E T Flood, $44.10; J A Flett, $57.90; H T 
Keating, $47.30; Hugh Frayne, $114.06; 
F H McCarthy, $65.91; P F Duffy, $42.70; 
Jos Tylkoff, $47.10; H L_ Eichelberger, 
$72.17; T H Flynn, $56.14; Julio Aybar, $10; 
N Morales, $20..... 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder : 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $52.60; M 
Weiss, $25; Cal Wyatt, $57.24; S Czaster, 
$38.45; Santiago Iglesias, $35.39. 


. Organizing expenses: J L, Lewis, $68.17; C A 


Miles, $28.17; Henry Streifler, $49. 80; M 
Sotak, $43.03; John Tafelski, $28.36... . 


. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; C P 


Taylor, $75.85. ' 
Balance on commissions on advertising con- 
tracts for feb, ’ ‘ 


. Salary, office one end sweek ending july 19, 


J Kelly. $30; R L, Guard, $30; UE Manning. 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; FL 
Faber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, 
$16; G A Boswell, $18.72; R S Thomas, $15; 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; E R Brown- 
ley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, 
$20.57; S E Woolls, $19.71; E C Tay 
$17; S'B Woolls, $13: E J Tracy, $11;GP 
Boswell (5% days), $9.17; A E Knight (5 
deve), $12.50; E Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, 
$16. M. J Sugrue, 10; G' Mellon (5 4-7 
bs ‘$11 .60; B F B Betz (7 days), $11.67; 
E L Dieterich (5 6-7 days), $15.43; G P Bos- 
well, week ending july 26, "13 (vacation), 
$10; G P Boswell, week ending aug 2, '13 
(vacation), $10; S Lankford, week ending 
july 26, ‘13 (vacation), $17; S Lankford, 
week ending aug 2, '13 (vacation), $17; GA 
Boswell, week ending aug 9,'13 (vacation), 
$17; G A Boswell, week ending aug 16, "13 
in date vind cevehhniees.ae 

Salary, week ending july 19, '13, F C Thorne. . 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton...... ‘ 

Clippings, Natl Press Intelligence co... 

Washington Evening and Sunday Star from 
apr | to july 1, 13, R K Whitford.......... 
owel service, Fowler Mfg co... 

Dues of secy Morrison to the ‘Washington 
Chamber of Commerce to jan 1, '14, R W 
i GN 6 isd natin dads 

Dues of re Gompers to the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce to jan 1, '14, R W Lee, 
ee 

Seals and rubber stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 
EEE CE AT ae eee ee 

2 rg Evening Star from jan 113 to july 1, 

8 Sere arr > 

Ydamens Western Union Telegraph co.. 

Supplies: 1,000 white cards, $1.50; 25 manila 
guides, 25e; 200 manila folders, $1; 500 
ledger cards, $3; 1,000 white cards, $2.25; 
25 manila guides, 25c; 200 manila folders, 
ee ee “ 

One line cut, Natl Engraving 0 ee 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co. ois 

Printing: To one copy Pacific reports, 3c; 
10,000 letter heads (5,000 printed, 5,000 
plain), $20.75; composition on Swedish cir- 
cular, $6; composition on Danish circular, $6; 
composition on Italian circular, $4.35; com- 
position on Hungarian circular, $4.45; ap- 
plications for certificate of affiliation, $18.75; 
applications for certificate of affiliation, 
$11.75; ae Reporter Printing co... .. 

Ice, T J Nagh....... 


Supplies: 4 oe pencils, $2.25; 14, gross penc ils, 


$2.25; 1 gr pens, $1; 1 gr pens, 75c; 1 gr pens, 
75¢; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; % doz pads, 50c; 
2 stamp pads, 50c; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 1 
press copy book, $2; % doz pads, 50c; 10 Ibs 
rubber bands. $25; 1 gross pens, 75c; 51,300 
envelopes printed, $123.12; 1 ink eradicator, 
25c; 1 qt ink, 75c; 6 scrap books, $5.40; &% 
doz glasses, 50c; 2 qts mucilage, $1.50; 100 
pads, $3; 4,000 sheets paraffine paper, $3; 
1 gr pens, 75c; 12 boxes purple carbon, $42; 
5 sets shock absorbers for typewriters, $5; % 
doz erasers, 25c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; | ma- 
chine ink, 25c; 2 spools tape, 70c; 9 balls 
twine, $1.62; 5 sets shock absorbers for type- 
writers, $5; \% pt ink, 25c; 18 halls twine, 
$3.24; 6 balis twine, $1.08; 1 set shock 
absorbers, $1; cr. by return of 1 tel. mouth- 
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: ’ 
Carnrick’s Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata | zymocide— 
Soluble Feod— A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and P , 
ure Mi ntant’s Foo and er- 
oat. 5 " 
A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. A Ce lorless, Non 
Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
invalids, and bys |] REED @ CARNRICH | iniseptic 
peptics 42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
18. piece, $1; Typewriter and Office Supply co $236 91 24. 13), $13; M M Connell (vacation aug 9, 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 50 00 13), $13 $506 77 
Organizing expenses: David Kreyling, $10; On account expenses as fraternal delegate from 
C O Young, $64.5 74 50 A F of L to British Trade Union Congress, 
Printing wire l-page A F of I, news letters of C L Baine 500 00 
july 19, '13, The Washington Herald 31 00 Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077, 
19. On account oe nses, stenographer, E C meet- for eighth week ending july 5 '13, Jos Kosa- 
ing, Atlantic City, N J, J Kelly 20 00 tka, treas 1,228 00 
On account expenses, stenographer, E C meet- 26. Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $66.70; C A 
ing, Atlantic City, N J, S E Woolls . 20 00 Miles, $27.81; CO Young, $58.50; J B Dale, 
Stamps: 1,000 I-c, $10; 500 4-c, $20; PO dept 30 00 $20 173 Ol 
Salary, office employe (1 2-7 days), B Gaddis 2 00 28 Org: anizing capenses Hugh Frayne, $111; P F 
Organizing expenses, George Heatherton 54 35 Duffy, $48.75; Jos Tylkoff, $46.35 206 10 
21. Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne ; 113 39 29. Organizing — nses: Geo Heatherton, $40; E T 
Organizing expenses, Patrick Duffy ea 42 35 Flood, $46.50; H L Eichelberger, $73.69; 
22. Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $56.80; F H McCarthy, $58.35; T H Flynn, $58.75 
J D Pierce, $51.60; Cal Wyatt, $58.37; H L Henry Streifler, $47.98. . 325 27 
Eichelberger, $65.50; T H Flynn, $76.37; Salary, office employe, week ending july 26, '13, 
E T Flood, $45.35; M Weiss, $25; Jos Tylkoff, J Kelly 30 00 
$43.55; J L Lewis, $64.75; John Tafelski, Expenses attending E meeting, Atlantic 
$28: M Satak, $44.40; Frank Rist, $10 ‘ 569 69 City, N J: John Mitchell, $128.60; James 

23. Organizing expenses, J A Flett 61 25 * O'Connell, $130.50; Wm D Huber, $189.80; 


24. Organizing expenses, Henry Streifler, $48.33; 
Santiago Iglesias, $35; 
W J Murphy, $20; Walter S Bush, $10; 


John R Alpine, $106.50; H B Perham, $157; 
Frank L, Rist, $20; John B Lennon, $212 ne; 
$77.50; James Duncan, 


Frank Morrison, 


$153; Samuel Gom- 


Walter S Bush, $10 143 33 pets, $81.50 ‘ 1,236 80 
Salary, office employes, week ending july 26 30. One months salary, Samuel Gompers 416 67 
"13: D F Manning, $25; A Sterne, $25; One months salary, Frank Morrison 333 33 


J E Giles, oe2; EL Faber, $20.14; 1M Rodier 





Salary, office employe, week ending july 26, ’13, 


(seven days), $21; W H Howlin, $20; A E S E Woolls 18 00 
Hawkins, $17.52; ‘ic A Boswell, $19.15; RS Balance expenses, stenographer, E C meeting, 
Thomas, $15; F K Carr, $15; E R Brownley, Atlantic City, NJ, JK 45 35 
$14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, Balance expenses, stenographer, E C meeting, 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N_ Parsons, Atlantic City, NJ, SE Woolls 41 25 
$19.71; E C Howard, $19 22; S B Woolls, Telegrams, cablegrams telephone, porter serv 
$13; E J Tracy, $11 + Knight, $14; E ice, expressage, bagge hauling official 
Rowley, $10; M J Sugtue, $10; E L Dieterich trunks, relative to E C meeting Atlantic City 
$16; H B Andrew, $11; E M Stewart, $15; N J, Hotel Strand 76 73 
S E Gann, $12.03; W H Howlin (vacation 31. Phone service, C and P Telephone co 136 17 
aug 2, '13), $20; W H Howlin (vacation Newspapers and magazines, Adams news depot 21 74 
aug 9, '13), $20; W von Ezdorf (vacation Ruling ledger sheets, A Zichtl & co 1 50 
aug 2, '13), $16; W von Ezdorf (vacation aug Printing july, '13, Am Feo, Law Reporter Print- 

502 20 





9, '13), $16; M M Connell (vacation aug 2, ing co 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&2..Miilk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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31. Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. . . $183 95 31. pers, july 13 to 16, "13, R L Guard ; $28 50 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 50 00 Expenses, stencgrapher, E C meeting, Atlantic 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 57 00 City, N J, R L Guard 65 34 
Fee, mo, 15c; newspapers and magazines, 97c; Commissions on advertising contracts for mar, 
hauling and drayage, $3.60; disinfectant, 35c; 13 573 00 
postage due, 48c; henzine, 25c; matches 40c; Commissions on advertising contracts for apr, 
freight and expressage, $4.62; hauling official 13 445 50 
trunks to Union Station, $1.50; car tickets, 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 63 24 
$10.50; J E Giles 22 82 Postage on A F of L, weekly news letters, P O 
Hauling Am Fep, Thos Jones 2 50 dept 32 92 
Salary, week ending july 26, '13, F C Thorne 30 00 Stamps, 425 I-c, P O dept 4 25 
Salary, office employe, week ending july 26, — 
"13, R L Guard : oaks 30 00 Total $18,241 35 
Postage on AM Fep, P O dept 30 00 
Sts Ss received ; > Frank } so 
py received and used Frank Morrison 337 RECAPITULATION 
Supplies: ribbons, plates, etc, 1,000 blank plates, Balance on hand June 30, 1913 $84,035 33 
10,000 blank plates, at $7.50, $82.50; 1 set Receipts for month of July, 1913 18,241 35 
type and dies for No 2 Typograph, $40; 
18,167 address plates, $272.51; blank brass Total.... $102,276 68 
plates. $2.25; 6,441 address plates, $96.62; Expenses for month of July, 1913 18,241 35 
200 plain, red, and green tabs, at 35c, 70c; = 
500 plain white tabs, at $2, $1; postage, 26c; Balance on hand July 31, 1913 $84,035 33 
700 plain white tabs, $1.40; Montague Mail- 
ing Machinery co 497 24 In general fund $712 96 
Expenses and labor for installation of electric In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
addressing machines, Montague Mailing unions ’ $83,322 37 
Machinery co 116 00 ~ 
Ribbons for electric addressing machine, Allan Total $84,035 33 
A Irvine, agt 9 75 


Expenses, Washington, D C, to Atlantic City, 
N J, and return, conferring with Pres Gom- 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Ubscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 

















The Twentieth Century Telephone 


The Automatic 
Telephone 


is the only telephone in the 
world manufactured in a strictly 
union plant, and is the only 
telephone that stands 100 per 
cent in workmanship, speed, ac- 
curacy, convenienceand secrecy. 


It is the Union Phone for the Union Man. 
It is the Best Phone for every Man. 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








FOR THE BEST BAR GOODS CALL ON 


J. L. FAY 


962 Acushnet Ave., New Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone, 2175-2 








T. J. MURPHY 
881 Main Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Everything froma TACK toa 
Complete FACTORY EQUIPMENT 








All the hand tools and auxiliaries used in 
shoemaking, as well as the machines, can 
be obtained promptly at any of our Branch 
Offices or Agencies located in all the Shoe 
Manufacturing Centers, at prices the lowest 
possible consistent with quality. :: :: :: 








UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 
205 LINCOLN STREET + - BOSTON, MASS. 








: k ne STRONG PATENTED Nov. 10, 1896, No. $71,291 
_ ra POWERFUL 
Electric DURABLE 
Washing SERVICEABLE 
, 







od 
With 
Reversible UTILITY BOX 
Wringer Especially designed for open conduit 
Attachment work. Can be used in a great number 


of positions, cutting down stock re- 
quired to be carried by contractor, with 
porcelain cover it makes an ideal outlet 
for drop cords and arc lamp. 


Sd 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KSTONE MFG Cob 
esteem mx Write for Catalog 
ASHES and WRINGS. No labor of any kind required when THE BOSSERT COMPANY 
using this machine. Every machine is guaranteed by the 
Blackstone Mfg. Co, It is positively the easiest Washer to UTICA, NEW YORK 


operate, both when washing and wringing, on the market. The con- 
trolling levers are placed on the opposite side from the belt and gear- 
ing in a handy and most convenient place. 








Oldest on the Market : Youngest in Improvements 


The washing and wringing gearing can be operated at the same 
time or separately just as wanted, The cover can be opened without - 7 
stopping the machine. How can you do good conduit work without 


cpeed eequiating Quer ottached te reaghanteotiuss BOSSERT BOXES? 
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DIABETICS 
atism, Obesity 


Uric Acid 


eading grocers. 







FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. A. 











We invite you to inspect our new 
quarters at 1427-1437 W. Sixth 
St We carry a complete line of 


Mechanics’ Tools 


as made by the BROWN & SHARPE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY and 
THE L. S. STARRETT COMPaNyY. 


ALSO 


Engineers’ Tools 
and Supplies 


Boao 


THE CLEVELAND 
TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 








“Safety — 
first of all’”’ 


has been the watch word 
at this bank since the day 
it received its first depositor. 
It now has 29,500 depositors. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Scranton Savings 
and Dime Bank 


Cor. Wyoming Avenue and Spruce Street 
SCRANTON 





















For cutting any width groove from 1-8 in. to 2 inches or over 


cutters, 


Huther Bros, 
Saw Mfg. Co. 
Patent Groover 
or Dado Head 


This is the only Dado Head on the market that gives entire satisfaction on all classes 
serew adjustment, For different widtth grooves simply remove or add inside 
Sold by builders a: d dealers of woodworking machinery in all parts of the 
United States. Will send on approval, in competition with any other make on the market; 
if not the BEST, return at our expen-e. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
1010 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - - 


of work. No 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan Patent 
Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave Saws, etc. 
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Merchants’ National Bank 


107-109 East Washington St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Capital, $180,000 : Surplus, $300,000 


HIRAM W. PLUMB, President 

WILLIAM G, TRACY, Vice-President 
FREDERICK FRAZER, Vice-President 
THOMAS W. MEACHEM, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BRIDGMAN, Cashier 


Directors: 


H. W. Plumb William G., Tracy 
> ant D.Green George G. Kenyon 
H. Lewis Chas. A. Bridgman 


Frederic Frazer Thomas W. Meachem 
L. L. Thurwachter 


This is one of the Most Flourishing Bank- 
ing Institutions in the City 


Collections made in all parts of the country 


Drafts drawn on all foreign countries 


We respectfully solicit the accounts of corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals, and are prepared to 
furnish such depositors with business facilities con- 
sistent with their balances and standing. 





University Building 


Banking Help ee 


¢ The man who earns must have 
a safe for his earnings, and 
there is no better safe than a 


National Bank, supervised 


as 


it is by the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


q A Bank which, in addition to 
safeguarding your earnings, 
helps them to increase by pay- 


ing 3% per cent interest, 


is 


doubly desirable. Sucha bank 
is the Commercial National 


Bank of Syracuse. 


Commercial National Bank 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Lackawanna Trust 
Company 


404 LacKawanna Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


J. BENJ. DIMMICK, Pres. FRANK HUMMLER, Treas. 





Capital and Profits, $650,000 
Deposits, - - $2,000,000 
Trust Funds, - $2,000,000 








Transacts a general banking and trust business. 


Special attention paid to small accounts, which are 
received from $1.00 up. 


PER CENT 
INTEREST 


COMPOUNDED SEMI-ANNUALLY 














Make Ho Mistake 


Hbout Dour Bank 


or about what the business of a bank com- 
prises. A bank is not merely a place where 
money is deposited and loaned. A bank isa 
complicated machine to facilitate the ex- 
change of the products of industry. Without 
banks the primitive n ethod of bartering or 
swipping one kind of goods for another 
would become necessary, invo.ving great ex- 
pense and loss to some, with consequently 
large gains to others. Less than one-twenti- 
eth of the deposits in banks are in currency. 
More than nineteen twentieths of al bank de- 
posits in this country are in the form of com- 
mercial paper which expresses in terms of 
dollars and cents the value of products sold. 
A bank takes such paper and converts it into 
what its depositors need, without loss of time 
and at minimum expense, furnishing credits 
with which its customers may buy new ma- 
chinery and materials, and currency to pay 
for labor. A bank is therefore as necessary to 
the conduct of business as are air, light and 
food to sustain the body. A bank which best 
performs those functions is the best bank in 
which to deposit the earnings arising from 
your industry. 


ESTABLISHED IN 181 
Tue OLpest Bank IN CENTRAL New YoOrK 

Is best equipped by long experience and a 
largeand carefully selected list of correspond- 
ents in all countries, to serve its patrons in 
transferring funds and making collections. 
Best equipped, also, to safeguard the interests 
of its depositors. 


Che National Bank of Auburn, New York 
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The McDANIEL IMPROVED 


STEAM TRAP 


Discharges continuously and never blows steam 
MADE EXTRA HEAVY FOR HIGH PRESSURE 








We also manufacture Reducing Valves, Ex- 
haust Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and Ex- 
haust Steam, Blow-off Valves, Relief Valves, 
Ejectors,etc. : : SEND FUR CATALOGUE. 


WATSON & McDANIEL COMPANY 
146 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WASHINGTON 


Connellsville Coke 


Furnace and Foundry 


HARD STRUCTURE, LOW SULPHOR, 1,000 OVENS 


Youghiogheny Coal 


GAS, STEAM AND COKING 


Washington Coal @ Coke Co. 


General Offices: DAWSON, PA. 


N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent 
511 Wood St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The Syracuse 
Trust Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Capital 7 s . $500,000 
Surplus -« : * $300,000 
Undivided Profits $215,000 











Interest Paid on All Deposits 


G. L. Stuebner Iron Works 


Vernon Avenue and Twelfth Street 


LONG ISLAND CITY : NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hoisting BucKets, Narrow Gauge 
Cars, Tracks, Wheelbarrows, etc. 














Business Accounts 
Solicited 


1 per cent 
2 interest 


ON INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 






Salt Springs 
National Bank 





re 




















re 
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MarineInsurance 
Company 


2 
l Largest Fire Insurance Company chartered by 


the State of Massachusetts. 


E rs jringheld eld oe and 
l 


2 


Cash CaPITAL: 


Two Million Dollars 


2 


Agencies in all the principal cities and 


ae eon United States and Canada 


oe = 


— Se 





RITTER 
DENTAL 


MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


LESS SS eS 

















sis cia tte Best in the La at 


n 


) HAMPDEN ad 


YOU’LL 
LIKE 

IT— 
EVERYBODY 
DOES. I 











4 


— eee 


Springfield Breweries Co. | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 
——S_—- eS 
1 Machinery and Stove Plate 
CASTINGS 













Telephone 
CANAL 398 


Reder Foundry Co. ‘ 


Iron Foundry 











j) CAST IRON FENCE POSTS jj 


AND ] 


ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS 
FOR BUILDINGS A SPECIALTY 







Canalport Avenue, Sangamon and 
Johnson Streets 
One Block West of Halsted Street 


CHICAGO - - _ ILLINOIS 


z=, 
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“Old Bull 
Stout”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


Kazmaier 
Brewery 








OSWALD’S ; 


== 


——- 


SS 


Vv. A. OSWALD, Altoona, Pa. ¢ JOHNSTOWN 
SO FRR ee SS 5 995 


SS 





SPIPIIIAIAI PPPPPIITDIDAIADIAAE 6S SSS SSS 








Qe 


GEE RHEE BEE GEE EE EE EEE EEE EEEEREERE 


1808, 1810, 1812 NINTH AVENUE 
ALTOONA : : ; 


FPSB PSP PLD SS9999-993 5 





SECEEEEEEEEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE FEEEEEEEEEEER 


= GOENNER anp CO. 


NEW LIFE 
BEER 


JHE EE HE HEE HE +E BEE EEE EEE 


Conemaugh 
i Brewing Co. 





PA. 


e FH EEE FEES EEE EEE EEE EEE 








CONEMAUGH > PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1 


THE E. HOWARD Felmote!™< CO. 


AKERS 


TOWER, CLOCKS 


WATCHMAN C 9CKS BANK ¢ 


SCHOOL CL CKS ASTRONOM a 


iF Viet er 10m onmelen a) CHUR M4 ‘melon. o-) HA C KS 


CLOCKS OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


|= Tots celal Cha dlel-PanG WAG MM") I-l-lallal-acelalt—beg-1-3. 
FACTORY Z € L ST acne Y DIST. BOSTON 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 67™M Ls ron clomne ( 103 STATE STREET 








THE HIGGINSON 
MFG. COMPANY 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


CALCINED PLASTER, 
Land Plaster, Terra Alba, 
Marble Dust. Marble Flour, 
White Cement for Mortar, 
White Cement for Finishing, 
Prepared Mortar, Whiting of 
all Grades, and Paper Makers’ 
Supplies. 





PURE HAVANA CIGARS 
Made from 1912 crop, Havana. Our 
own importation. World’s 
Choicest product. 

HAVANA IMPORTING COMPANY, Makers 
SAMUEL GESSLER, President 


Havana: : Chicago NEWBURGH 





: tt N. Y. 

















HENRY @©@ ALLEN (Mine nar ais 
ANYTHING THAT GROWS” 
Manufacturers of MOWER HNIVES, HARVESTER SICHLES, 
CORN HARVESTER HNIVES, MOWER, HARVESTERS 
and CORN HARVESTER SECTIONS. 
Ledger Plates, Knife Heads, Guards and Rivets, Guard Bolts, Knife Clips, Wearing Plates, Mower Pitmans, Pitman 
Straps, Boxes and Bolts, Bevel Gears and Pi ions, Flat Riveted Keys, Self Feeder Discs and Knives. Shredder Saws and 


Knives, Stee! Drop Forgings, Thresher Teeth, Wrenches, Pliers, Drill Shoes, Steel Forgings for Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Jobbers of Repairs and Supplies for Agricultural Implements of all kinds. 


Write for i913 Catalog and Discount Sheet. 


General Office & Factory : : AUBURN, N. Y. 


BRANCH HOUSES: The Henry & 4llen Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. AGENCIES: Hudson & Thurber Co., Omaha, Neb.: 
Harbison Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; S. P. Lummus Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Louden Machinery Co., St. Paul, 


Minn. EXPORT OFFICE: H. W. Janssen, 59 Pearl St., New York City. j 
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COCHRAN BROTHERS 


Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Coal and Coke 


A. J, COCHRAN, Genera MANAGER 


Main OFFICE: 


DAWSON : : PA. 


Railroad Weights to Govern Settlements 


CRAWFORD 
HOUSE 


European Plan 


GEO. H. RIMBACH 
PROPRIETOR 


MB 


Scollay Square BOSTON 











WEAR 


Corliss-Coon 


COLLARS 
Best Made 


ee ie 











On Sale Leading Haberdashers 











M. H. WHAPPLES, President JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres- 
J. P. WHEELER, Treasurer H. P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treas’ 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Secretary J. LINCOLN FENN, Asst. Sec. 


She 
CONNECTICUT TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


Capital, $750,000 Surplus, $600,000 





The largest Capital and Sur- 
plus of any Trust Company in 
the State. The largest Deposit 
of any Trust Company in the 
State. The largest amount of 
Trust Funds held by any Com- 
pany in the State. The largest 
Safe Deposit Vault in the State. 


Corner Main and Pearl Streets 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AMERICAN SILK LABEL MFG. CO. 
SILH AND COTTON 
WOVEN LABELS 
of Every Description 


Labels for 
Clothiers, Dressmakers, Merchant 
Tailors, Millinery, Neckwear, 
Shirt Mfgrs., Shoe Mfgrs., Shoe 
Retailers, Underwear, Etc., Etc. 
Geo. Hey, President Mills, 3608-20 Park Ave. 
781 Broadway NEW YORK 


The 
Leading Ice Company 
of Boston 


THE BOSTON ICE CO. 


110 STATE STREET 








AMERICAN DISTRICT 
STEAM COMPANY 





UNDERGROUND HEATING SPECIALTIES 
STEAM PIPE CASING AND WOOD PIPE 
TRAPS, VALVES, REGULATORS, METERS, 
FITTINGS AND GENERAL HEATING 
Supames «+ 2 3 ttt tt 8 


WORKS AND OFFICES 
NORTH TONAWANDA - NEW YORK 


Contract Process Co. 





Chemical Manufacturers 


Bec. PHone Howarp 1146 Frontier 546 


BUFFALO - - NEW YORK 











Arbogast & Bastian Co. 


Wholesale Slaughterers 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Calves 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY PURE LARD AND FINE 
SAUSAGES 


ALLENTOWN - PENNA. 


CLARKE BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


318-322 North Main Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Pittston Avenue and Beach Street, SCRANTON 
Dunmore, NORTH SCRANTON 
Olyphant, CARBONDALE, Pa. 

WILKES-BARRE NANTICOKE PITTSTON 











A. J. Bolton Company 


All Grades of 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HEELS 


348 Whitney St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Rochester Top-Lift Company 


A. J. BOLTON CO., Successor 
Al! Grades of 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S TOP-LIFTS 
348 Whitney St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Cochrane Chemical Co. 








BUSINESS FOUNDED 1849 


Works: EVERETT, MASS. 





Office: 40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Jobbing Promptly 
Attended to 


Stacy Reeves & Sons 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


J. HerBert SCHALI 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cabinet and Interior Hardwood Work 
Store, Office and Bank Fix'ures 


@ 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


2011 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 





CITIZENS 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF 


UTICA, N.Y. 











Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States: 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Washington, D. C. 


New York West Virginia 
New Jersey Pennsylvania 
Delaware Ohio 
Maryland Maine 
Virginia Vermont 
XPRESS charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5 00 and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 
New York Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York. 


Our catalog gives fuller detail including 
wagon deliveries in New York and 
_ to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 


1869 1913 


Trust and Deposit Company 
OF ONONDAGA 


has enjoyed 44 years of pros- 
perity. Does a general trust 
company business and invites 
correspondence. 


Syracuse, - New York 








” Ww. T. Davis John J. Durkin 








Ws. T. Davis, President A. B. Eynon, Cashier . 
Wm. R. WiILLiams, Vice-Pres, T. G. Evans, Asst. Cashier 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Directors: 
Willard Matthews W. Gaylord Thomas Wm, C, Price 
Albert Carson W. R. Williams John H, Williams 
M. J. Williams, M. D. 
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“National-Cleveland” , 
Interchangeable Counterbores 


SPEED UP PRODUC- 
TION BECAUSE 
THEY ARE 





Made From the Very Best 
and Highest Priced 
Materials 
Obtainable. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE 


Literature Gladly Furnished 
Upon Request 


THE NATIONAL TOOL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














PANTASOTE 


A perfect substitute for 
leather and one-third the 
cost of genuine leather. 
Will be pleased to forward 
samples upon application. 


ay 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


11 Broadway 
Fisher Building :: 























ARTHUR NOLLAU, Pres.and Treas. ARTHUR ROOT, Secy- 


GA 


Nollau & Wolff Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MILLWORK, INTERIOR FINISH 
and STAIRWORK 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS. 


w 


FACTORY: 1705 to1719 FULLERTON AVE. 
Adjoining C. & N. W.Ry. Track 


OFFICE: 1719 FULLERTON AVE. 
Telephoee, Lindoln 480 


CHICAGO $3 : Ill. 











*$ wo 
SAVING AND THRIFT 


You can Save Money without being thrifty, 
but you can’t be thrifty without 
saving money. 


The best way to learn true 
thrift is to save a portion 
of your income regularly, 
and deposit it in a strong 
savings bank, where com- 
pound interest will give 
you a practical demonstra- 
tion of the earning power 
of money. 


BANKING BY MAIL is a safe and 
efficient method. 


ONONDAGA “COUNTY SAVINGS BANK * 
Syracuse, : : : N. Y. 
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THE USERS OF BELTS 
Throughout the United States Know That 


BC&D 
LEATHER BELT 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY 
“The Best in Belting” 


Made of Carefully Selected 
Centre Stock, it meets success- 
fully the severe conditions of 
the heavy main drive, or 
the high speed mill work 


Bickford & Francis Belting Co. 
35 PEARL ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOHN F. ALLEN CO. 


(Established 1872) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable Pneumatic 
Riveting Machines 
Compression 
Riveters 


@ 


370-372 Gerard Avenue 
NEW YORK 














American 
Creosoting 
Company 








95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 








Bryden Horseshoe 
Company 


Manufacturers of 
Forged and Rolled 


Horse and Mule Shoes 


Brands: Boss, Banner, Feather- 
weight, Bryden, C,C. & K. 
B. & M. 
ro 


STEEL AND ALUMINUM RACING PLATES 


CATASAUQUA, - - 
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Rochester Box and 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKING CASES AND SHOOKS 
LOCK CORNER BOXES A SPECIALTY 








Culver RoadSubway, Rochester,N. Y. 


Tri-State Telephone, 120 N. W. Telephone, C 2681 


NORTHWESTERN 
COPPER AND BRASS 
— WORKS——— 


JOSEPH POSCH, Propr. 
59-61 W. Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Rochester Telephone 
Company 
wy 


ROCHESTER # N.Y. 


ROOFING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 
Tonawanda, New York 








Powell’s Patent End Squibs 


(Union Made. Union Stamp on Every Box. 
Improved Safety Rocket No.1 
Improved Safety Gas No. 2 
A part of the Match is within the Squib; also 


with PatentEnd. Nosealtocutoff. Tobe used 
as they are in the box. Patentee & Manufacturer 


JOHN R. POWELL 


PLYMOUTH PENNSYLVANIA 


H-O 


is the only steam-cooked oatmeal and 

the only thoroughly cooked, digestible, 

fine-flavored oatmeal that you can prepare 

quickly. H1-O saves hours of your time 
and your fuel. 


One package makes 36 generous dishes 











WuittinG B. Morse, Secy. 
Howarp C. Morse, Treas, 


Wa. S. Morse, Pres. 
C. C. Morse, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co. 


AND PROPRIETORS OF 


OTIS LUMBER COMPANY 


936 Main Street East 


WM. B. MORSE & SONS 


82 West Avenue 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
84 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 











Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaran- 
teed embalming. Entire building, contain- 
ing every facility, devoted to our business. 


NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 
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C.A. Willey Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coach, Automobile and 
Car Paints, Colors, 
Varnishes, 

Etc. 


Hunter’s Point, New York City, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Springfield Glazed 
Paper Company 


® 


SPRINGFIELD MASS 








JOHN SULLIVAN & SON 


PLAIN AND FANCY AWNINGS 


BOW COVERS a Specialty; Venti- 
lated, Noiseless, Non-Rattling WIN- 
DOW AWNING; HORSE and TRUCK 
COVERS, FEED BAGS, DRIVERS’ 
CANVAS APRONS, TRUCK-BOW and 
FARM WAGON COVERS; TENTS; 
WATERPROOF TARPAULINS for Do- 
mesticand ExportUse : : : : 





356 HUDSON St., bet. KING & CHARLTON Sts. 
PHONE, 2477 Spring : NEW YORK 


Steinhardt Bros. & Co. 
Importers, Distillers, and Blenders of 


Fine Whiskies 


HILLSIDE— 
(Pennsylvania Rye) 


OLD METHUSALEM— 
King of Whiskies 


Ninth Avenue and Thirteenth Street 
NEW YORK 








_ WARREN TABLE WORKS 


Bed Room Furniture 
“THE WARREN LINE” 


WARREN : : : PENNA. 


Henry K. Wampole & Co. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON BRANCH : No. 1 Washington St. 











PHONES: BELL, MAIN 2963—ROCHESTER 1878 


SPENCER LUMBER CO. 


LUMBER, MILL WORK & COAL 
AMATITE ROOFING & BUILDING 
PAPERS. 





691 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 








R.& H. Simon 


Silk Manufacturers 


UNION HILL, NEW JERSEY 
EASTON, PENNA. 


WAREROOMS : 63 Greene Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IS ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 
An Injury Prevented is a Benefaction An Injury Compensated an Apology 


The great majority of employers are eager to adopt all possible means for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, but it is a long ways from the president’s office to the unprotected gears in the work- 
shop, and those nearest the points of danger ignore them because of long familiarity. 

A thoroughly organized and scientifically equipped independent inspection service furnishes the 
only effective and economic means of prevention. 

The most effective service in the United States for the prevention of industrial 
accidents is furnished as the result of over twenty years’ practical experience by 


Che Cravelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Travelers service provides systematic and minute investigation of plants and equipment; advice as 
to the elimination of danzer points, installation of efficient and economic safety devices, handling and 
storage of material, factory methods and supervision. 

Inspections are made by specialists where needed and by general inspectors acquainted with the 
work of all departments of a plant and of general constructive methods, who bring to their work the 
technical education and observation and resources required by wide practical experience. 

During 1912, The Travelers made. 142,000 inspections involving 850,000 recom- 
mendations for improvement of working conditions. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad after largely reducing the number of serious accidents to their shop 
employees stated, ‘‘We should fail in our duty if we did not give The Travelers Insurance Company 
credit for the systematic methods now in use over the Pennsylvania lines.” 


A year’s —_——— to the TRAVELERS STANDARD, a monthly devoted to Safety Engineering and the Preven- 
tion of accidents, will be sent on request by filling in the coupon below. 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE Company, HartTFoRD, CONN. 
Send me TRAVELERS STANDARD for one year without charge. 


Name... j RIE Rod So RRR Lee Sota Address 














Josepu Peene, Jr., President and Treasurer ° 
Georce Peent, Vice-President and Secretary anning- Quality 


Ben Franklin Transportation Go, Coffee Percolators 
YONKERS and NEW YORK Make Best Coffee 


FAST FREIGHT and 1OW BOAT LINE 


OFFICES: 
PEENE’S WHARF, YONKERS 
Telephone Call. 2260 


FRANKLIN ST. PIER, NEW 24, N. R. 
NEw YORK 
Telephone Call, 6047-Franklin 





Barges and Lighters to Charter 


T r Trucks i 
ransfer Trucks in Connection Chafing Dishes, Alcohol Gas Stoves, “Eclipse” 
All Kinds of Merchandise and Freight Forwarded to Bread Makers, Bath Room Fixtures, etc. 


Point with Di 
any Point with Dispatoh MANNING, BOWMAN &CO. 
P.O.BOX402 YONKERS,N.Y. Meriden, Conn. 


Also Manufacturers of 
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Rhode Island Perkins 
Horse Shoe Co. 


Perkins Horse 
and Mule Shoes 
and Toe Calks 


VALLEY FALLS - = RHODE ISLAND 





ICE CREAM 


There are many flavors for Ice Cream, 
but Rich, Creamy Milk is always the 
Important Ingredient. To have it 
Smooth, Rich and Delightfully Fla- 


vored, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Write for Borden's 
Ice Cream Book. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
, “ Leaders of Quality’’ 
VY Est.1857 New York 








“ROCHESTER’S 
Tool and Cutlery House” 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED 
in our new building, Nos. 
43-49 South Avenue, where 
we have the lightest, the 
brightest, and the roomiest 
hardware store in this sec- 
tion of the State. We invite 
you to call and visit us and 
see our Store. trot 


a 


LOUIS ERNST & SONS 


43-45-47-49 South Avenue 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


** Just around the corner from Main Street.’’ 


Cushing Process 


Poston - - Massachusetts 





4 


580 WASHINGTON ST., COR. HAY- 
WOOD PLACE and 160-166 CANAL ST. 














Che Johnstown Crust C0. 


JOHNSTOWN 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT T0 CHECK 


CAPITAL - - - $200,000 
SURPLUS eT ee $200,000 

Interst Paid on Savings Accounts Com- 
pounded Twice Yearly. 

Issues Interest Bearing Time Certificates of 
Deposit. Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, and in all Fiduciary Capacities. 
Rents Safe Deposit Boxes for $2.00 per year upwards 
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In the Universal Struggle 


in which the fittest survive, 
deafness is a serious handi- 
cap. But Electricity and 
invention continue to ac- 
complish wonders for all, 
especially for the deaf and 
hard of hearing who are 
now being helped by the 


ACOUSTICON 


We do not offer a “cure” for 
deafness, but the ACOUSTICON 
will help the ears to hear, the 
same as glasses assist the 
eyes to see. 

Write us how deaf you are, and 
give a business reference, and we 


will send you an ACOUSTICON for 
ten days trial Witnout Deposit. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY 


K. M. TURNER, President 
Jamaica : : : N. Y. 


Falconer Mirror Co. 





MIRRORS @ GLASS SHELVES 


SKYLIGHT, WIRE, FIGURED, 
STAINED and POLISHED 
PLATE GLASS ACID 
GRINDING, SAND 
BLASTING, 
CHIPPING 


we 


OFFICE AND WORKS: FALCONER, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN w N. Y. 
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How Much 


Have You 
Saved? 


If you have not yet begun 
to save, there is no time 
like the present. And there 
is no better bank in which 
to save than this bank 
where your surplus funds 
are absolutely safe and 
protected and where your 
money earns for you yearly 
interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. Open an 
account with us TODAY. 


IRON AND GLASS 
DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


1115 Carson St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 


$ 











C. W. SNOW, President £E. S. TEFFT, Cashier 
A. P. FOWLER, Vice-Pres, G. A. CHOLET, Asst. Cashier 


She 
FIRST NATIONAL 
The Largest BANK in Syracuse 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
$1,650,000 


Every facility for the handling of the 
accounts of corporations, firms 
and individuals. 


INTEREST PAID AT THE RATE OF THREE and 
ONE-HALF PER CENT ON INACTIVE 
and SPECIAL ACCOUNTS. 


SYRACUSE N. Y. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 





FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Ws. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
By Samus. Gompsrs, together with ‘“The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNEm. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By SamusEt GoMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Counci 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
1909, together with the report of the Committee on 
President’s Report, and Vice-President Méitchell’s 
Address, etc. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 

Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s Bili 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 
By ae D. Luoyp, of Chicago. (In English or 


Soe copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Barr 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cet cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van ETren. 
Per,copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, aw 00. 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArruor, P. H. SHEVLIN, 
fon ese0. HEMMING. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, 
MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Gro. GuNTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


by Ggo. E. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By LemugEL Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Gso. E. McNEILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Cumpulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 


WALTER MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 
Ry Samugt GompeErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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THE H. WALES LINES CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUILDER OF 

Haughton Hall, Yale University; Whig and Clio Halls, Princeton University; 
Crossley Hall and eight other buildings at Mt. Hermon School for Boys; Congrega- 
tional Church, Hospital, Normal School, Naugatuck, Conn.; Congregational Church 
and Savings Bank at Danbury, Conn.; Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., several buildings; Hallet & Davis Piano Co., factory, Neponset, 
Mass.; Aeolian Co., plants at Garwood, N. J., and Meriden, Conn.; Yale & Teen 
Mfg. Co., several buildings, Stamford, Conn.; U. G.I. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Twenty Power Stations; Swift & Company, Market-house, 152nd St. and Brook 
Ave., New York City and Bangor, Maine. 








PHYSICIANS ENDORSE 


WEST END 


Ales and Lager 
R. H.WHITE because of their strength- 


ening qualities and un- 

COMPA NY equaled purity. They 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——————= stimulate the appetite—are 
CY Game. i s: 3 
ASK FOR WEST END—ALWaYS 


West End Brewing Company 


UTICA, - = NEW YORK 












































WILLOW BROOK DAIRY 





PURE MILK AND CREAM 


FROM THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
PROMPT DELIVERY, EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 





Mount Vernon . New Rochelle 
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“A Better Day’s 


Profits” Free 


fa This 100 page 
book tells bow 
successful re- 
tatlers bave 
cut out leaks 
and losses and 
multiplied 
profits. 


Here is one chapter 
from “A Better Day’s 
Profits,’’ the new 
Burroughs Book for 
Retailers. 


If you like the ‘‘taste’’ 
of this chapter, we will 
send you a copy of the 
book itself, containin 
seventeen chapters as “a 
as this one. 


Sixteen chapters tell 
how other live retailers 
make a better day’s prof- 
its and one chapter tells 
how our Department of 
Systems Service can help 
you adapt those methods 
to your business. 


Read the chapter re- 
produced here; then 
send the coupon. No 
cost nor obligation. 
taecesenees=: COU PO Nesesancannes 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
23 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me copy of ‘A Better Day's Profits" free. 


Firm Name 


Business 

Aiso show me, without obligation, how a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me 
get ‘capital stretching" information cheap enough 
Go Be pemetiowl., Ci Bonceccccccccecceees 











m tO worry slong witho 
enprofitable business on the mo 
And scrape? 


aly 


S 


ot cal 


“amet Cosme: 
Aer at sn setwnge bs 
1 hs Corny) ao oe 








. , P rs 
Stock Turnove 
Figuring 5t° 





Cutting the Delivery Cost 
to One-third 





Stopping Store Leaks 


What it Costs to Do Business 





Buying for Profit 
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NO STRINGS 
On the QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and 
inspected, and we guarantee them to be absolutely sat- 
isfactory. If, at any time, they fail to perform their work 
or are unsatisfactory for any reason whatever, we will re- 
place them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to 
give pliers away. We know what a Utica will do and how 
it will do it. That’s why it’s called the Quality line. 


(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE) 


Write for Plier Palmistry. It’s Free 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 

















YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$3 $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


a copy from a year by 
10c newsdealers ¥ $1 subscription 








VERONA 
TOOL WORKS 


411 Oliver Building 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Sitar thd ok oa dado 





% 


Ask for the Button on Your Overalls 





that 





WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 
THE LAUNDRY 





: Made by 
fi Tl Universal Button Company “2 Your 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Our Fastener" 


Samples to 


Dealer 





F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in eatin’ 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


_D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK 











Homestead Valves 
What are they? 


They'arefsuch an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT+AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. ‘Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








: 
: 
{ 


| 


= 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 








THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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“Tt 
127th to 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


} 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








4Q, 
TRADE MARK “mp, 


REG. US Pat. Of, 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When gonerdarender- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will tnen get 
a garment that will 
ive you absolute 
Comfort with great 


We guarantee Ls 
satisfaction and 
relieve you from 
your underwear 
annoyance. 
Think what this means 
to vou. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line, 


Order from your jocal 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 











WV VW VV? 
TOULUARAAAAA 


IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At Dealer’ Or send your name and address 
any Deale ‘35¢c. 


with 35 Cents to our office 





JuRHAM) - UPLEX) RAZOR CoO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, 


- NEW YORK CITY 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 




















| THE NEW EBBITT | 








Two Hotels that, under the same 
management, offer the traveling 
public the best accommodations 
in the National Capital. 


Modern Appointments; Reasonable Rates 








| THE NATIONAL HOTEL | 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 120 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Ea NAMED SHOES —— >< ae 
WORKERS UNION ARE 


reequentiy | | Stacy Reeves & Sons 


UNION IAM MADE IN 


Factory NON-UNION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
FACTORIES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 














Do Not Buy Any Shoe Cabinet and Interior Hardwood Work 
Store, Office and Bank Fixtures 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. @ 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union OFFICE AND WORKS : 


ies ins «ten tnen 2011 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 




















indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 


ARE YOURS? 














1502 0290 Bol "F#07 
HuCrAa > <W MO>s A0Z 


“ We 4 
GLOBE TOBACC 


DETROIT, MICH, 


mao > = =z Oo — = 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Allicock’s |r" 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 
The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 


ry, “2 Entirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION, 


ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 


equal. 


THE VITAPHONE | 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 





Apply Wherever there is Pain. 

















Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 


Ss 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Saaa a> 2S 22> => IO | 
comma, 


= 


GOLD EDGES HER CLUB INDEXES 
For Social Play "p-to-date WIG Wa| ForGeneral Play 


Dainty, beautiful art backs RDI DISC IN STAMPS ie \ Millions of Players in all 
in full color. Many new ¢ parts of the world use 
designs now ready. See ol | wl Bicycle Cards because of 
them at your dealer's. _ Lever aL aey their matchless qualities. 


Air-Cushion Finish a. Paci RY : Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 


Pure Rye 
Wh iskey for Men and Women 


Watk:Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 








Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Bottled in Bond—Ask for It Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


























Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 








More and 
Better Sewing || UNITED STATES CASUALTY 


a COMPANY 
WHI 3 E EDSON S. LOTT, President 


See your WHITE 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
dealer or write us 


for details. Workmen’s Compensation 
VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES Insurance 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 INCORPORATED 1892 


James C. PEaBopy, Pres. ARTHUR Lewis, Vice-Pres. & Treas. Joun T. Lee, Secy. 


Refiners, and Dealers in Lubricating 
Oils and Greases of Every Description 








Home Office: 151 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
Liverpool Office: F-23-Exchange Bldgs. 
LIVERPOOL, England 


ATLAS BRANDS 
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_PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 
TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 
Sold by Druggists 


FoR COUGHS "COLDS: 











The American Cotton Oil Co. 
' 27 Beaver Street, New York 


“I. X. L.” PRIME COOKING OIL ? “EMPIRE’’ SALAD OIL 


Discriminating housewives and successful § 
bakers of high-grade bread, cake, and pastry This is a Superior quality of oil and is used 
use this cooking oil in preference to any other by housewives, hotels, restaurants and others 
cooking fat inshortening and for general coo .ing for salad dressings and cooking. 





Samples and Bovklet of Recipes Mailed FREE Upon Request. 


Refineries at 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
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| GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N. Y. 























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 





CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


New Jersey 


Dunellen : 





Agents in All Large Cities 

















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








| The Trained Man 
Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off heads since the 
year one. The inefficient man always gets it. 
The efficient man dodges it. 

Efficiency means being a “Cracker Jack” 
at some particular thing. It means being 
able to more than hold your own in filling a 
good job that pays a growing salary. 

If you can only read and write, and are 
ambitious, the International Correspondence 
Schools will impart Efficiency to you in your 
spare time—whoever you are—wherever you 
live—whatever you do—whatever you earn— 
or how little spare time you have at your 
disposal. 

It costs you nothing to get the facts telling 
how the I. C. S. can help you. Simply mark 
the attached coupon opposite the occupation 
that particularly appeals to you. Mail the 
coupon today. Doing so places you under no 
obligation. 

You’ve got to get Efficiency or “‘get the 
axe.’’ Choose! Mark the coupon NOW. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeee 

International Correspondence Schools 

Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, bow I 


can quality tor a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 





. 





Concrete Constructon 
trical Engineer 
Lighting 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Ele 
Advertising Man Electric 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial llustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 


Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drattsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 














State 
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LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 


(Labor Conquers All Things.) 


Perseverance and the ‘‘know 
how,” coupled with a laudable 
ambition to produce the 
‘‘best,” finds its reward in 
our products— 


West Jefferson Creamery Butter 
Creamed Buttermilk, Neufchatel 
Cheese, Buttermilk Dutch 
Cheese. 

Genuine merit has won for them 
deserving reputation and ‘‘relia- 


bility”’ keeps them where they 
belong—at the head of the list. 


Ask Your Grocer 


The West Jefferson Creamery Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
ROAD ROLLERS 
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STEAM AND GASOLINE 


Made in all types and sizes for 
all purposes, 24 to 20 tons. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 

















“CHAMPION’’ TOOLHOLDERS AND 
EXPANDING MANDRELS 


Used by Uncle Sam, __ Largest Railroads 
Best Factories. Ask for Our New Catalog. 


Western Tool Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Geo. P. SOHNGEN, Pres.; Eow. C. SOHNGEN, Secy. & Treas. 
Harry L, SOHNGEN, Asst. Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MALT 


Office: Cor. Fourth and High Sts. Phone 124 
HAMILTON 33 83 OHIO 




















LAGONDA 


Tube Cleaners, Multiple Water 

Strainers and other Steam Spe- 

cialties are all time and money 

savers. Our Automatic Cut-off 

Valves also save Life and 

Property in case of accident. 
Send for Catalogue 


THE LAGONDA MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








Sederal Crust Co. 


95 MILK STREET 





BOSTON - MASS. 
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RECIPES 


showing the proper use of 


i : BORDEN’S 
g LONGEST EAGLE BRAND 
a2 Styled CONDENSED MILK 


are contained in a little 
Booklet which we will be 
| pleased to send on request. 


BORDEN’S 
| CONDENSED MILK CO. 




















HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 








United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 $3 











Bogus and Initation Labels | Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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nnle» Tools 


6c 45 ” 
Seven Tools in One 


1.—Beading and Centre Beading Plane. 2.—Rabbet and Fil- 
letster Plane. 3.—_Dado Plane. 4.—Plow Plane. 5.—Matching 
Plane. 6.—Sash Plane. 7.—Superior Slitting Plane. 
Extra cutters may be used to advantage by substituting 
specially formed detachable bottoms. 
Carpenters will find this tool almost invaluable. 








Send for catalogue giving complete description. 


DYANLEY RULE & Lever Co. 
New 8ritc:::, Conn. U.S.A. 























RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. tui O0iins ont Woot 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE sT. FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 
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The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing 
dishes are threefold: 


Ist. Dish-washing with Ivory Soap 
does not make the hands red, 
rough and sore. On the contrary, 
they remain white, smooth and 
soft. 


. After washing with Ivory Soap, 
the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the 
soap itself is of such high quality, 
so clean if you please, that no 
plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 


. Because of Ivory's freedom from 
alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china 
are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those 
who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 


IVORY SOAP... ¢ ae - 994% PURE 
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